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religious  principle,  the  degradation  which 
avenges  the  triumph  of  selfish  and  igno¬ 
ble  ambitions.  The  records  of  this  period 
have  been  lately  enriched  by  many  new 
documents,  which  impart  a  graver  inter¬ 
est  to  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it 
The  IMemoirs  of  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
though  tediously  particular  about  the 
order  of  court  etiquette  and  ceremony, 
having  been  compiled  and  referred  to  as 
books  of  precedent  in  such  matters,  yet 
contain  trustworthy  journals  of  the  daily 
life  inside  Versailles,  since  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Luynes  were  the  close  friends 
of  Maria  lA*cszinska,  and  the  deserted 
Queen  lived  almost  exclusively  in  their 
society.  The  intiuence  of  the  King’s 
daughters,  and  of  the  party  of  the 
Dauphin,  is  exhibited  in  the  Due  de 
Luynes’  pages  with  greater  clearness 
than  elsewhere.  The  corresnondence  of 
Louis  XV.  with  the  Due  de  Noailles  is  a 
product  of  the  short-lived  energy  which 
the  King  displayed  after  the  death  of 
Fleury.  The  correspondence  taken  from 
the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  King  affords 
a  curious  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  raon- 
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arch  who  instituted  this  underh.ind  kind 
of  activity  by  way  of  revenging  himself 
for  his  public  insignificance.  But  the 
most  interesting  records  of  this  reign  are 
the  Memoire  of  M.  d’Argenson,  the  most 
respectable  of  all  the  ministers  of  Louis 
XV.  These  memoirs,  written  after  his 
disgrace  and  the  termination  of  a  minis¬ 
try  of  barely  two  years*  duration,  unveil 
more  fully  than  ever  the  corruption,  prof¬ 
ligacy,  and  selfishness  of  this  shameful 
perioii.*  M.  Michelet’s  volume  is  an  ec¬ 
centric  and  sometimes  brilliant  sort  of 
overture  of  which  the  epoch  of  Louis 
XV.  is  the  theme.  This  gifted  and  learn¬ 
ed  writer  has  thrown  more  and  more 
mannerism  into  his  history  as  he  recedes 
from  the  middle  ages,  which  he  had  in¬ 
vestigated  with  great  acuteness, and  more¬ 
over  the  period  of  wltich  he  now  treats 
lacks  the  deep  interest  that  pervaded  his 
pathetic  and  tragic  pages  on  the  Ileform- 
ation  and  the  religious  wars  of  France. 
His  history  of  Louis  XV.  is  unintelligible 
by  any  except  those  previously  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  It  has  in 
places  inimitable  flashes  of  historic  per¬ 
ception  and  admirable  intuitions  of  cliar- 
acter,  but  it  is  a  rhapsody,  alike  deficient 
in  the  precision  of  an  historical  narrative 
and  the  truth  of  historical  criticism. 

The  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  filled  up  a  spac*e  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  years,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  of  the  history  of  the  French  mon¬ 
archy;  a  period  which,  in  England,  was 
occupied  by  the  reigns  of  eight  kings  and 
queens  besides  a  commonwealth  and  a 
dictatorship.  Beneath,  however,  this  su¬ 
perficial  appearance  of  stability,  the 


*  The  Marquis  d'Argcnmn,  called  la  at 
VcrsailleA  lo  digtingnish  him  from  hig  brother  the 
Count,  who  posses  ed  the  courtier  spirit  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  is  a  character  worth  studying  as 
a  product  uf  his  time  and  as  an  example  of  what 
a  mind  and  heart  uf  mure  than  average  excel¬ 
lence  might  become  in  such  ai» atmosphere.  His 
principles  were  of  the  loftiest  on  some  subjects,  but 
onotheiv — on  marriage  for  example — they  weic  of 
the  loosest.  He  whs  both  a  stoic  and  a  voluptuary,  ‘ 
both  cosmopolitan  and  national,  wildly  utopian 
yet  cmiuently  practical,  and  had  surprising  intui¬ 
tions  of  the  future  both  in  science  and  politics, 
He  was  called  by  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu  “  Ij» 
iSacr^.otre  d  Etut  de  U  hij^ub'ique  de  It 

is  obecrvable  that  he  became  more  utopian  the 
further  he  was  removed  from  the  practice  of  af- 
fikirs.  The  edition  of  his  M^moires  by  M.  Kath- 
ery  is  by  fiu*  the  most  accurate  and  complete  of 
the  three  already  published. 


French  nation  wsw  in  fact  umlergoing  a 
radical  change.  The  vices  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  poisoned  the  scources  of 
piibliu  happiness,  and  degratled  irre¬ 
trievably  the  national  character.  The 
splendid  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  hav¬ 
ing  exhibited  to  modern  Euro|)e  a  typo 
of  post-feudal  royalty  of  unsurpa.ssed 
grandeur  and  magntfi«x?nce,  dwintlled 
into  a  melancholy  regime  of  short-sight¬ 
ed  ambition,  intolerance,  and  fanaticism, 
which  emasculated  the  aristocracy  of 
France,  ruinetl  her  finance.s,*  and  plung¬ 
ed  her  population  into  the  extremity  of 
indigence  and  desolation.  From  the 
France  of  Kichelieu,  Colbert,  and  Lou- 
voj;^,  to  that  of  the  Maiiitenon  and 
Chamillart,  seems  indeetl  a  change  great¬ 
er  than  it  could  be  possible  for  one  reign 
to  effect  The  tragic  celerity  with  which 
the  hand  of  Providence  hail  removed  all 
the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  rise 
to  a  universal  suspicion  of  poison,  and 
darkened  the  a.spect  of  the  future  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  country.  In  the  last  five 
years  of  that  monarch's  reign,  the  two 
princes  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  centred — the  Dauphin,  the  pu¬ 
pil  of  Bossuet,  and  the  Due  de  Bour¬ 
gogne,  into  whose  congenial  spirit  Fen- 
elou  had  infused  no  small  portion  of  his 
own  virtues  and  piety — were  8ucces.sive- 
ly  struck  down,  and  the  great-grandchild¬ 
ren  of  the  aged  monarch  were  all  swept 
away,  with  the  exception  of  a  boy  who 
inherited  at  five  years  of  age  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  goveruing  a  great  people  with 
unlimited  power. 

To  add  still  further  to  this  inauspicious 
state  of  things,  the  child  was  subjected 
to  a  tuUdage,  and  the  Government  to  a 
Uegcncy,  of  the  most  deplorable  charac¬ 
ter.  Louis  XIV.,  with  a  just  distrust  of 
the  vices  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  who  was 
by  right  of  birth  the  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  had  made  provision  for  controlling 
his  nephew  by  a  council,  and  placing  his 
great-grandchild  under  the  charge  of  his 
legitimised  natural  son  the  Duke  of 
Maine.  But  the  testamentary  disposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  Monarch  shared  the 


*  At  tlie  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  789  millions  ;  the  whole  revenue 
amounted  to  1061  millions;  of  which  only  sixty- 
nine  came  into  the  treasury.  The  expenditure 
was  147  millions;  consequently,  the  yearly  de¬ 
ficit  was  seventy-eight  millions. 
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usual  fate  of  Buch  precautions;  to  set 
tliein  aside  recourse  was  had  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  ;  by  restoring  their  right  of  re¬ 
monstrance,  Pliilip  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  annullation  of  the  late  King’s 
will,  and  became  sole  Regent,  while  the 
Duke  ot  Maine  renounced  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  child  unaccompanied  with  any 
share  in  the  Government  The  infant 
King  was  placed  under  the  care  of  ^'leu- 
ry,  then  Bishop  of  Fn-jus,  whose  chief 
aim  was  to  win  the  affection  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  pupil,  in  which  he  entirely 
succeeded  ;  but  he  utterly  failed  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  nobler  parts  of  his  character,  or 
to  j)repare  him  for  the  duties  of  his  high 
position.  It  is  im|»08sibte  without  indig¬ 
nation  to  think  of  the  bright-haired  bo)', 
the  darling  of  the  people — who  is  saiil 
by  d  Argenson  to  have  ap|)eared  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  Eros  himself  at  his  coronation  at 
Rheims — the  hojieof  the  grandest  monar¬ 
chy  in  Europe,*  consigned  to  an  instruc¬ 
tor  who  would  neither  cultivate  his  mind 
nor  discipline  his  character.  Day  by  day 
the  jtreceptor  appeared,  bringing  with  him 
toys,  a  cup  and  ball,  or  a  pack  of  cards 
to  amuse  the  indolent  child,  whilst  it  was 
observed  that  the  book-marker  remained 
in  the  same  place  for  six  months  together 
in  the  Quintus  Curtins  he  was  reading. 
The  companions  who  were  provided  for 
him  were  remarkable  chietly  for  their 
frivolous  and  effeminate  precocity.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  Dukes  of  Eper- 
non  and  La  Trernouille  and  de  Gesvrt's. 
From  one  he  acquired  a  taste  for  work¬ 
ing  tapistry,  from  another  a  singular  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  art  of  cookery,  which  he 
continued  to  practice  in  the  inaturer 
years  of  his  life  ;  and  in  their  society 
was  fostered  that  royal  sense  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility,  that  jiride  of  despotism, 
which  he  expressed  with  his  latest 
breath — “  St  vent  le  roi,  si  veut  Id  hi." 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  youthful  education. 
The  orphan  child  thus  brought  up,  with¬ 
out  a  single  relative  to  exercise  upon 
liim  a  humanizing  influence,  became  a 
silent  and  a  sullen  youth,  pale  and  of 
feeble  health.  His  eflfeminacy  might  have 


*  Thnt  LoiiU  XV.  wm  extremely  beautiful  m  a 
child,  may  (ns  seen  iu  the  portrait  at  Versailles  by 
Riiiaud.  In  later  times  he  was  considered  the 
handsomest  man  in  France. 


become  inveterate,  had  not  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  taken  compassion  on  him  and 
given  him  that  love  of  hunting  and  field 
a|)ort8  which  has  distinguished  French 
monarchs  from  the  days  of  the  Merovin¬ 
gian  kings  even  in  their  most  degenerate 
representatives,  and  which  became  one 
of  the  young  King’s  ruling  passions,  and 
invigorated  bis  failing  constitution.  But 
even  in  his  sports,  one  of  his  early  exploits 
gives  a  painful  impression  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  lie  had  a  pet  white  doe  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  at  which  one  day  he  tired  in  mere 
wanton  ness.  The  poor  creature  came 
woundetl  towards  him,  and  licked  his 
hand ;  th^  young  King  drove  it  away 
from  him  and  shot  at  it  ag.ain  and  again 
till  it  dietl. 

The  Government  and  the  Court  had 
fallen  under  a  worse  domination  .  than 
the  King  suffered  in  the  tutelage  ofFleti- 
ry.  The  Regent  was  that  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  of  whom  his  mother,  the  stern  old 
Princess  Palatine,  saitl  that  all  the  fairies 
save  one  had  been  invited  to  his  birth, 
and  had  given  him  all  the  richest  gifts 
of  nature  and  intelligence,  but  she  who 
was  uninvited,  finding  she  could  not  take 
away  the  good  gifts  of  her  comrades,  fix¬ 
ed  upon  him  the  incapacity  of  making 
use  of  them.  Under  the  eight  year’s 
rule  of  Philip  and  his  band  of  rouix*  Pa¬ 
ris  and  Versailles  became  the  scenes  of 
the  wildest  saturnalia  of  nioilern  times. 
The  orgies  of  the  masked  bals  d  opera 
were  then  first  invented,  and  the  c/ieoa~ 
Iter  who  contrived  the  method  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  dancing  floor  across  the  stage  and 
pit  was  rewarded  with  6,000  livres  of 
pension.  The  courtiers  who  had  restrain¬ 
ed  their  passions  by  a  hypocritical  auste¬ 
rity  in  the  hast  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  rush¬ 
ed  now  into  mad  excesses  to  make  favor 
with  the  Regent,  who  cynically  declared 
that  a  perfect  courtier  should  be  "sans 
huineur  et  sans  honneur."  The  ministers 
of  France  became  the  paid  agents  of 
England.  The  utopian  schemes  of  Law 
served  still  further  to  debase  the  morali¬ 
ty  of  court  and  country.  The  princes 
of  the  blootl-royal  practiced  the  arts  and 
cunning  of  the  lowest  money-dealers. 
Two  national  bankruptcies  were  declar¬ 
ed  in  six  years.  The  rigors  of  persecu- 


*  So  called  by  the  Regent  because  iU  mhitalent 
d  tetre. 
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tion  lay  lieavy  on  those  of  the  Huguenot 
and  the  Janseuist  faith  ;  but  as  if  to  make 
the  dominant  religion  for  ever  contemi)- 
tlble,  the  Regent  named  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter  bis  former  preceptor,  Dubois,  a  shame¬ 
less,  cynical,  blaspheming  priest  of  sixty, 
whose  weasel-face  and  bloated  aspect 
denoted  the  vulgarity  of  his  nature  and 
a  constitution  vitiated  by  a  life  of  low 
debauchery.  In  order  to  support  his 
new  dignity  be  was  made  an  archbishop, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Church :  Massillon, 
alas !  consented  to  preside  at  his  conse¬ 
cration.  Tills  profligate  ecclesiastic  con¬ 
tinued  to  direct  the  destinies  of  France, 
and  w  as  even  an  aspirant  for  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  until  one  day  as  lie  was  re¬ 
viewing  the  household  troops  with  the 
airs  of  a  Richelieu,  and  amusing  the 
mou»quetaircg  of  the  guard  with  his  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance,  an  abrupt  movement 
of  his  horse  inflicted  an  injury  from  which 
his  diseased  constitution  was  unable  to  re¬ 
cover.  The  Regent  shortly  after  follow¬ 
ed  him  to  the  grave  ;  having  exhausted 
the  whole  round  of  profligate  pleasure 
and  his  own  constitution,  and  become 
disgusted  with  life  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  he  made  no  effort  to  escape  from 
death,but  died  like  a  Roman  epicurean  in 
the  arms  of  sensual  enjoyment 

It  had  been  easy  for  Fleury,  with  the 
ascendancy  which  he  exercised  over  the 
King’s  mind,  to  have  secured  the  chief 
place  in  the  government  for  himself ;  but 
the  placid  egotist  desired  at  first  a  more 
unapparent  domination  without  public 
responsibility.  At  his  suggestion  the 
next  prince  of  the  blood,  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  was  named  Regent  by  the 
young  King. 

The  second  Regency  had  a  more  la¬ 
mentable  influence  on  the  young  King 
than  the  first  It  lasted  three  years.  The 
Due  de  Bourbon  was  as  great  a  profligate 
as  the  late  Regent,  and  moreover  was 
entirely  directed  by  a  bold,  brilliant,  and 
abandoned  woman,  the  Marquise  de  Prie, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  her  creature  Paris  Du- 
vernai  the  financier,  endeavored  to  get 
the  government  completely  in  her  hands 
and  to  undermine  the  influence  of  Fleury. 
The  late  Regent  with  all  his  follies  had 
refused  to  permit  any  of  his  mistresses, 
including  even  bis  favorite,  Madame  de 
Parabere,  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
state  ;  but  Madame  de  Prie  did  precisely 


what  she  wouli^with  the  Due.  Tliis  go¬ 
vernment  is  remarkable  only  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  for  the  marriage  of  the 
King,  which  was  brought  about  by  an 
intrigue  of  the  Regent’s  mistress ;  and 
thus  Louis  XV.,  after  a  shameful  educa¬ 
tion,  was  married,  by  the  caprice  of  an 
unprincipled  woman,  to  a  wife  in  every 
respdet  unsuited  either  to  his  character 
or  dignity. 

Never  was  a  royal  marriage  brought 
about  under  more  inauspicious  circum¬ 
stances.  The  alliance  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  planned  by  the  Regent  and  Dubois 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  at  the  French  Court,  was  one  more 
worthy  of  a  King  of  France  ;  and  if  the 
Court  of  Madrid  had  consented  to  make 
the  husband  of  the  lilarquise  de  Prie  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  a  better  future  might 
hare  been  reserved  for  Louis  XV.  Such 
a  demand  was  made  of  Philip  V.  and 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  but  rejected  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  the  Duo  de  Bourbon  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  disturbed  relations  of 
France  and  Spain  to  braak  oflT  the  Spanish 
marriage. 

An  illness  of  the  young  King  fright¬ 
ened  the  Duke  into  precipitation.  The 
Infanta  was  but  six  years  of  age,  conse¬ 
quently  would  not  l>e  marriageable  for 
several  years,  and  if  during  that  time 
Louis  died  without  heirs,  the  crown 
would  pass  into  the  House  of  Orleans. 
It  was  determined  to  send  back  the  Infan¬ 
ta,  to  marry  the  young  monarch  forthwith, 
and  thus  secure  the  succession  of  the 
crown.  Madame  de  Prie  looked  round 
on  all  sides  fora  queen  who  might  remain 
forever  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  gratitude 
and  deference.  After  examining  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  two  princesses  alone 
seemed  eligible,  and  these  were  resident 
in  France.  The  one  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Verraandois,  daughter  of  the  late  Re¬ 
gent  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
her  character,  Madame  de  Prie  visited  in 
disguise  the  convent  in  which  she  was 
being  educated — and  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  brought  out  Mademoiselle  de 
Vermandois’s  opinion  of  herself.  The 
youi^  princess  spoke  of  the  mistress  of 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  in  such  terms  of 
indignation  and  aversion,  that  the  latter 
departed  immediately,  declaring,  “  she 
shall  never  be  queen  of  France.”  The 
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royal  crown  w^as  then  destined  for  Maria 
Lecszinska,  a  daughter  of  Stanislas,  the 
exiled  King  of  Poland,  the  remaining 
object  of  her  choice,  who  was  then  living 
in  poverty  w’ith  her  father  at  Weissem- 
bourg  in  Alsace.  The  bride  elect  was 
twenty-tw'o  years  of  age ;  she  had  es¬ 
caped  by  an  adventurous  flight  with  her 
father  from  Poland,  in  daily  and  hourly 
fear  of  the  Russians  in  pursuit;  her  hand 
had  already  been  refused  as  too  poor  a 
match  by  a  colonel  in  the  French  army. 
In  the  society  of  her  mother  and  father 
in  Alsace,  surrounded  by  a  little  court, 
she  breathed  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
an  older  tima  The  dissolute  life  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  its  corruption,  and  its  elegance, 
were  there  known  only  by  rumor ;  and 
when  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  daughter  reached  the 
family,  all  three  fell  on  their  knees  in 
silent  astonishment  and  thanksgiving. 
So  little  adequate  were  their  resources  to 
provide  for  the  contingency,  that  every 
article  bad  to  be  furnished  to  the  royal 
bride,  even  down  to  her  linen  and  her 
gloves.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the 
chapel  at  Fontainebleau,  on  September 
4th,  1725,  the  King  being  seven  years 
younger  than  his  wife. 

Maria  Lecsrinska  was  plain,  homely, 
matronly,  and  good-natured,  w'ithout  a 
trace  of  that  coquetry  of  manner  which 
had  becotne  a  second  nature  among  the 
court  ladies  of  France.  She  would 
have  made  a  good  housewife  for  a  coun¬ 
try  nobleman  in  Germany,  but  was  little 
suited  to  figure  even  as  a  spectator  in  the 
brilliant  saloons  of  Versailles.  She  had 
been  brought  up  to  habits  of  almost  mo¬ 
nastic  piety  and  seclusion,  and  never  tra¬ 
velled  without  a  skull  which  she  called 
her  gentil  mignon,  to  assist  her  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  seiious  bent  of  her  character. 
Between  herself  and  her  king  no  confi¬ 
dence  was  ever  established,  and  the 
youthful  possessor  of  the  crown  of  the 
oldest  monarchy  in  Europe  saw  in  his 
mature  w  ife  a  poor-8pirite»l,  embarrassed 
matron,  unequal  to  her  queenly  duties, 
W’ith  none  of  the  graces  or  the  arts  he 
looked  for  in  woman,  and  w’ith  no  ao- 
com{>liHhment  capable  of  dissipating  or 
beguiling  his  ennui.  The  favorite  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  queen  was  to  sit  by  the  fire¬ 
side  in  innocent  and  dull  converse  with 
the  oldest-fashioncd  and  most  respectable 


people  of  the  court,  and  to  pass  her  eve¬ 
ning  in  monotonous  games  of  cavagnole. 
Artful  intriguers,  moreover,  suggested  to 
her  to  adopt  precisely  the  line  of  conduct 
calculated  to  widen  the  distance  between 
herself  and  her  husband,  and  her  restless 
old-maidenish  habits  so  irritated  the  im¬ 
pressionable  monarch  that  he  often  quit¬ 
ted  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
disgust  and  vexation.  Though  the  King 
was  faithful  to  her  for  nine  years,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ironically  before  his  court — 
**  Est-elle  plus  belle  que  lareinef"  when 
a  pretty  woman  was  mentioned.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  Queen  became  the 
mother  of  tw’O  sons  and  several  daugh¬ 
ters,*  but,  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  commenced  that  series  of  adul¬ 
terous  alliances  and  shameful  amours 
in  which  he  per8lste<i  for  the  remaining 
forty  years  of  his  life.  The  Queen  bore 
the  trials  and  sorrows  of  her  deserted  po¬ 
sition  with  exemplary  patience  ;  though 
cruelly  compelled  to  admit  the  King’s 
mistresses  to  her  presence  as  her  maids  of 
honor,  and  to  give  them  a  position  at 
Versailles,  she  seldom  murmured  a  com¬ 
plaint,  except  that  w^hen  she  was  reduced 
to  receive  the  Pompadour  as  an  attend¬ 
ant,  she  exclaimed,  “  X ai  un  lioi  dans  le 
eiel  pour  m'ecouter,  et  un  roi  sur  la  terre 
auqiiel  fobiirai  toujours.” 

The  only  faint  attempt  which  she  ever 
made  to  gain  political  influence  was  soon 
after  her  marriage.  Feeling  that  her 
elevation  was  the  work  of  the  Duke  and 
Madame  de  Prie,  she  obeyed  their  sug¬ 
gestions  in  endeavoring  to  procure  the 
dismissal  of  Fleury ;  but  the  scheme  turn¬ 
ed  against  the  contrivers  ;  the  King  re¬ 
fused  to  break  w’ith  his  old  preceptor ; 
and  the  latter,  aware  of  the  plot,  insisted, 
before  he  w’ould  assent  to  retain  office, 
on  the  exile  of  his  enemies.  Louis,  with 
the  dissimulation  which  was  his  habit 
through  life,  towards  those  w’ith  whom 
he  was  about  to  break  for  ever,  said  to 
the  Duke,  with  a  more  than  usually  gra¬ 
cious  smile,  “  Mon  cousin,  tie  me  faites  pas 
attendre  pour  souper,"  and  a  few  hours  later, 


•  When  the  seventh  •  daughter  was  bom  the 
King  was  asked  if  she  should  b.«  called  M idauu 
Ut  S‘'pti*mtt,  he  re|)lied,  Li  Demiire." 

The  birth  of  this  Princess  was  an  immense  dis- 
ap|)ointment,  as  the  King,'  Court,  and  people 
had  made  up  their  minds  tf^at  a  Due  d' Anjou 
was  to  be  given  to  the  country. 
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commanded  him,  by  a  curt  letter,  to  be¬ 
take  hiinself  to  Chantilly  till  further  no¬ 
tice.  Madame  de  Prie  was  exiled  to 
Normandy,  where,  unable  to  appease  her 
rage,  or  console  her  deceived  ambition 
alter  a  life  of  unparalleled  splendor  and 
extravagance,  she  took  deadly  poison 
and  died  in  excruciating  agonies,  with 
shrieks  which  were  heard  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  her  chateau. 

Fleury,  at  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
assumed  the  position  of  prime  minister  ; 
he  held  it  for  seventeen  years,  until  his 
death,  at  eighty-nine  ;  and  thus  his  rule 
was  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  Richelieu  or 
Mazarin.  The  ascendancy  of  this  bland 
octogenaj'ian  for  so  long  a  period  over  the 
spirit  of  a  youthful  monarch,  is  one  of 
the  8trange^t  anomalies  of  history.  M. 
Michelet,  who  loves  such  suggestions, 
endeavors  to  account  for  it  by  insinua¬ 
tions  of  early  vices  of  the  King  and  his 
young  companions — which  re<all  the 
court  of  the  last  V^alois — vices,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  gave  the  preceptor  com¬ 
plete  power  over  his  former  ))Upil.  In 
support  of  such  explanation,  he  relies  on 
the  statement  of  a  valet  tie  chambre 
that  the  King  was  bound  to  Fleury  as 
long  as  he  lived.*  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Fleury  managed  the  government  ns  he 
had  managed  the  education  of'  the  King. 
'Without  a  policy  of  any  kind,  without 
pride,  and  without  honor,  he  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  humiliation,  and  practice  any 
mt4nness  in  order  to  secure  a  quiet  domi¬ 
nation.  He  depended  upon  economy, 
or  rather  parsimony,  for  securing  a  quiet 
government  at  home ;  during  bis  admin¬ 
istration  the  army  went  to  pieces  for 
want  of  I  ay,  and  the  ships  rotted  in  the 
harbors  for  want  of  re^uiirs,  while  he  re¬ 
lieved  pecuniary  difliculties  on  taking 
office  by  decreeing  another  partial  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

The  Spanish  difficulty  occasioned  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  Infanta  was  smoothed 


•  Of  the  imidesty  of  Fleury,  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  it  Bufficiently  illo-tmtive.  He  found  the 
King  on  one  occanon  reading  the  “Economies 
Royales  "  of  Snlly,  and  taking  the  Itook,  pointed 
out  to  Uie  roonaich  the  passage  in  which  Henry 
IV.  is  made  to  say,  (to  his  mistress,  Gabrielle)  ; 

tromvfaU  dam  man  royautne  druxren/m'iifrtt- 
tes  aursi  bt  /le*  qu"  rons,  mat's  jt  n'y  t  ottvtrmis 
pas  dtttx  homms.s  cotnius  :  cussi  soyrz  ptr- 
tdie  qu’nU  e  v<ms  d  uxj  spterats potir  Imi.  (^Lf'Ar- 
btMSom,  Tol.  ii.  p.  3(i^.) 


over,  but  the  Polish  and  Austrian  suc¬ 
cessions  were  both  questions  pregnant 
with  war  for  all  Euroire.  The  Polish 
question  was  the  Brst  to  start  up  on  the 
death  of  Augustus  II.  Austria  and 
Russia  supported  the  pretensions  of  Au¬ 
gustus  III.,  son  of  the  late  Munare.h. 
France  supported  the  rights  of  Stanislas, 
the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.  Fleury, 
however,  gave  no  energetic  support  to 
the  French  policy,  in  order  to  do  which 
it  would  have  In^n  necessary  to  send  a 
French  fleet  to  the  Baltic  and  secure  the 
po8.session  of  Dantzig,  where  Stanislas 
had  fixed  bis  quarters  ;  but  this  was  an 
act  of  vigor  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Fleury.  A  small  detachment  of  French 
which  accompanied  the  Polish  king,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisonei's  at  Dantzig 
by  the  Russians,  after  a  heroic  resistance.* 
Poland  was  lost.  But  the  old  Generals, 
Villars  and  Berwick — the  last  relics  of 
the  military  glory  of  Louis  XIV.  inspired 
by  Chauvelin,  the  only  minister  capable 
of  conceiving  a  large  scheme  of  policy 
which  might  unite  in  a  confe<lerative  sys¬ 
tem  the  chaos  of  small  disjointed  states 
which  then  checquered  the  surface  of 
Europe,  urged  the  aged  minister  to  exact 
compensation  from  Austria  in  Italy.  The 
plan  of  Chauvelin  was  to  drive'  the  Aus¬ 
trians  from  Italy  ;  his  laudable  ambition 
w.as  that  France  should  have  the  honor 
of  restoring  to  the  Peninsula  that  inde¬ 
pendence  which  she  had  been  the  first  to 
assail  by  the  invasion  of  Charles  VI II. 
Fleury  was  unable  to  withstand  the  war¬ 
like  passions  which  beset  him.  Negotia¬ 
tions  w’ere  set  on  foot ;  Spain  and  Pied¬ 
mont  entered  into  the  plans  of  Chauvelin. 
The  Milanese  was  to  be  added  to  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  Parma, -Tuscany,  Naples,  and 
CicUy  were  to  be  inde|)ei)deiit  umler 
Spanish  princes-t  A  triple  declaration 
of  war  w  as  launched  in  October,  1733, 
and  two  French  armies,  under  Villars 
and  Berwick  crossed  the  Alps  and  the 
Rhine,  w’here  at  Pliilipsburg  Berwick 
was  to  find  himself  opposed  by  bis  for¬ 
mer  adversary  Prince  Eugene.  The  war, 
conducted  w’ithout  energy  on  either  side, 


*  This  affair  it  remarkable  as  licing  the  first  oc 
casion  on  which  French  and  Russian  soldiers  met 
in  conflict. 

t  One  clause  of  the  treaty  of  France  with  Sar¬ 
dinia  was,  that  Savoy  should  be  givtn  ii]»  to 
Fiance  if  Mantua  were  takcu  from  the  Austiiunt. 
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was  chiefly  reniarkahle  for  having  car¬ 
ried  off  Villars  and  Berwick ;  Berwick 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  at  Philips- 
burg,  to  the  envy  of  Villars,*  who  al¬ 
ways  desired  such  an  end,  and  who,  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  war,  with¬ 
drew  from  it,  and  died  five  days  after 
Berwick  in  his  bed,  worn  out  by  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  campaign  in  Lombardy.  His 
chivalrous  courage  was  true  to  itself  to 
the  last,  for  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  sur¬ 
rounded  in  comj)any  with  the  King  of  Sar  ■ 
dinia,  he  charged  the  enemies  sword  in 
hand  and  extric.ated  himself  and  his  royal 
companion.  After  languishing  for  two 
years,  the  war  was  terminated  by  a  treaty 
b«*lween  the  Cabinets  of  France  and 
Vienna  ;  none  of  the  objects  of  Chauve- 
lin*8  jHjlicy  were  achieved,  but  the  minis¬ 
ter  even  in  the  defeat  of  his  projects 
managed  to  secure  one  solid  advantage 
for  France — her  last  and  great  perma¬ 
nent  accession  of  territory — the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Lorraine.  Lorraine,  a  feudal  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  Em[»ire,  was,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  reversion  of  Tuscany 
being  settled  on  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the 
aflianced  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
ceded  for  ever  to  France  with  a  provision 
that  Stanislas  should  enjoy  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  for  his  lifetime  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  lost  crown  of  Poland.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lorraitie  regarded  with  regret 
their  severance  from  the  ancient  dy- 
na.Hty  which  had  ruled  their  little  princi¬ 
pality  for  eight  centuries,  and  was  as  old 
as  the  House  of  the  Capets.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  advantage  was,  however,  undoubt¬ 
edly  great  botli  for  Lorraine  and  for 
France.  After  the  cession  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  superiority  of  Chauvelin  in 
the  cabinet  becatne  intolerable  to  the 
me<liocre  genius  of  Fleury,  and  he  w.a8 
exiled  to  his  country  house  by  a  Uttr,e  de 
cachet.  Tiie  conduct  of  the  King  was  as 
contemptible  as  it  always  was  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  He  himself  had  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  Chau¬ 
velin,  and  some  of  his  most  familiar 
courtiers  attempted  to  defend  the  minis¬ 
ter  and  to  persuade  the  King  not  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  must  capable  adviser  he  bad 
about  him.  He  promised  them  not  to 

*  Villars,  when  he  Itcard  of  Berwick's  fall  on 
liis  own  death  bed,  cried,  II  y  a  toujour*  i.i  jAum 
keurtus  que  mol,  cm  cuyiiM-Zd. 


betray  their  advocacy  to  Fleury  ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  all  like  conjunctures,  he  broke 
his  word  and  denounced  his  companions 
to  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Due  de  la  Tre- 
mouille  declared  that  he  remained  the  ser¬ 
vant  but  not  the  friend  of  Louis.  Chau¬ 
velin,  however,  notwithsUnding  his  dis¬ 
grace,  always  had  one  |>owerful  and  ira- 
porbmt  friend  at  Court — Bachelier,  the 
King's  valet,  whom  his  master  consulted, 
not  only  about  his  mistresses,  but  also 
about  matters  of  State. 

Such  was  the  only  result  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Fleury.  Internally  commerce 
was  prosperous,  and  the  towns  increased 
in  magnitude,  while  the  country  popu¬ 
lations  were  devoured  by  poverty  of  the 
most  frightful  intensity.  The  eternal 
war  about  the  Bull  Unigenitus  carried  on 
by  the  Ultramoulanes  and  Jesuits  against 
the  Jansenists  and  the  Parliament  still 
continued,  and  its  intensity  was  typified 
by  the  strange  manifestations  of  cohvuI- 
sionnaires  and  the  so-called  miracles  per¬ 
formed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Dirwre  Paris. 
But  the  Court  and  society,  under  the  do¬ 
mination  of  a  minister  of  eighty,  and 
with  a  young  king  who  up  to  that  time 
had  shown  no  ta.ste  for  any  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  intelligence  or  imagination,  and 
no  passion  for  anything  but  gambling 
and  field  sports,*  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  dullness  and  monotony  intolerable  to 
those  who  knew,  even  by  tradition,  the 
elegance  and  majesty  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  who  had  been  spectators 
of  the  wild  extravagance  and  brilliant 
spectacles  of  the  Court  of  the  liegent, 
and  of  Madame  de  Prie.  Weary  of  the 
gloom  and  desolation  of  the  saloons  of 
the  vast  palace,  and  of  the  domestic  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  King’s  life,  all  Versailles 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  give  Uie’ 
King  a  mistress,  for  this  seemed  the 
most  natural  and  ready  way  of  effecting 
a  change.  The  chief  contrivers  of  the 
plot  were  Mademoiselle  de  Cliarolais,t  a 

*  According  to  the  Due  de  Liivnei*,  the  King 
killed  3UJ0  litags  in  the  couriiu  of  17  guars’ bunt¬ 
ing 

t  Mademoiaeile  de  Charolnis  was  a  constant 

[Mi  ticiputur  in  the  orgies  of  the  King.  She  made 
ler  house  at  Madrid  in  the  Uois  de  Boulogne  a 
{dace  of  remk.ifouM  fur  the  monarch  and  his  mis¬ 
tresses;  she  w  is  alwu,M  in  the  search  of  a  new 
rural  mistress  when  occasion  required,  who  might  . 
prerent  the  King  from  falling  back  into  what  she 
stj-lcd  hi.s  stupid  bjur.jo  it  life  previous  to  his  I’rat- 
tott  with  Madame  de  Mailly.  The  Comte  de 
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great  granddaughter  of  the  great  Cond^ 
and  a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
and  M.  de  Richelieu,*  whose  name  lias 
become  proverbial  as  the  most  complete 
personification  of  all  the  heartless  and 
frivolous  vices  of  the  time,  and  who  ex¬ 
tended  his  pernicious  influence  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  long  reign  of  Louis. 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  was  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  S)^>oiled  child  of  the  monarchy 
and  of  the  court.  When  he  was  baptised 
at  three  years  of  age  he  was  held  at  the 
font  by  l^nis  XIV.  and  the  pious  princess 
the  Duchess  de  Bourgogne  ;  he  was  the 
little  favorite  of  the  Great  King  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  in  those  days  of 
austere  piety.  Under  the  Regency,  how¬ 
ever,  he  began  to  appear  in  his  true  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  frivolity,  taste  for  intrigue, 
unscrupulous  gallantry  and  immorality, 
without  shame  and  without  remorse, 
w'ere  such  as  to  disgust  even  the  Regent. 
He  was  reckless  both  as  a  gambler  and  a 
duellist,  and  was  once  run  through  the 
body.  He  was  Seduction  personi6«'d, 
and  it  became  a  fashion  among  the  ladies 
of  the  Court  to  treat  him  as  irresistible. 
Princesses  of  the  blood  contended  for  his 
good  graces ;  and  w’hen,  in  consequence 
of  an  audacious  intrigue,  he  w’as  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bastille  for  fourteen  months. 
Mademoiselle  de  V aids,  the  daughter  of 
the  Regent,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Charo- 
lais,  suppressed  their  jealousy  and  waited 
on  him  by  turns  in  disguise.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Valois  oon.setited  even  to  accept 
a  marriage  she  detested  and  to  exile  her¬ 
self  from  France  to  secure  his  liberation. 
While  he  was  in  the  Bastille,  the  ladies 
of  the  Court  would  collect  in  crowds  on 
the  glacis  to  have  the  opportunity  of  soe- 

Churolsis,  the  mwt  violent  character  of  his  time, 
was  her  brother.  Ue  committed  several  as¬ 
sassinations  in  mere  wantonness,  and  it  was  he 
who  shot  down  tilers  from  the  roof  like  pigeons. 
On  one  oecaskm  he  prevented  his  trial  by  asking 
for  pardon  liefore  an  accusation.  The  King  said, 
“  Granted,  this  time ;  but  the  next,  if  you  are  assas¬ 
sinated  yourself,  the  ass^tssin’s  pardon  is  already 
signed.” 

•  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Voltaire  and 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  were  boi  h  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  epoch,  begun  life  within  two 
vears  of  each  other ;  that  both  attained  to  nnnsuul 
iuugevitj  in  spite  of  original  weak  health  and 
such  restless  lives,  in  the  one  case  of  intellectual 
toil,  in  the  other  of  dissipation.  Voltaire  was  bom 
in  1604,  Richelieu  in  1696.  The  first  died  in  1778, 
the  latter  in  17e4,  attaining  respectively  the  ages 
of  eighty-four  and  ninety-twa 


ing  Richelieu  take  his  daily  w.olk  with 
his  catie  on  the  ramparts  magnificently 
attired,  curled,  ruffled,  and  be-ribboned. 
After  his  reletise  two  great  lailies,  Mes- 
dames  de  Nesle  and  de  Polignac,  fought 
a  duel  for  him  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
after  which  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  To  add  to  the  singularity  of  his 
character,  when  employed  in  diplomacy 
or  in  war,  he  always  disappointed  his 
enemies  by  coining  out  of  his  difficulties 
w’ith  success.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  the  command  of  the  expedition  to 
Minorca  entiiisted  to  him,  hoping  that  ill 
success  would  lie^  his  ruin,  but  he  took 
the  island.  His  emba.ssy  to  Vienna 
ruined  his  private  but  retrieved  his  pub¬ 
lic  fortune.  He  marrie<1  a  second  time  a 
princess  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  His 
pernicious  libertine  influence  was  power¬ 
ful  with  Louis  during  the  whole  of  his' 
reign,  and  he  was  present  at  his  death¬ 
bed  making  game  of  the  last  rites  of  re¬ 
ligion,  asking  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
not  to  kill  the  king  with  a  theological  pro- 
]K)sition,  and  offering  to  confess  in  the 
King's  stead  many  a  jolt  pA'Jie  mignon 
which  would  lie  equally  entertaining. 

The  nation  itself,  as  well  as  Versailles, 
was  weary  of  the  improvident  parsimony 
of  Fleury,  who  was  content  with  living 
on  from  d.ay  to  day  without  thought 
of  the  future,  and  felt  equal  disgust  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Cliarolais  and  the  Court 
at  the  domestic  platitude  of  the  King’s 
life; ‘and  dreamed  of  a  mistress  who 
might  jierchance  be  the  means  of  rousing 
the  monarch  into  activity.  Fleury  him¬ 
self  was  not  averse  to  the  King’s  taking 
to  himself  a  mistress,  but  with  different 
views  from  those  of  the  Court  and  na¬ 
tion  ;  for  he  ho|>ed  that  her  influence 
would  still  further  absorb  the  King’s  at¬ 
tention  and  leave  him  still  more  free  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  royal  favorite  having  been 
thus  encouraged  on  all  sides,  expecta¬ 
tion  was  on  tiptoe,  till  it  was  re|)eated 
from  lip  to  lip  that  at  a  sop|>er-party  Louis 
had  broken  his  trlass  after  a  toast  to  the 
Belle  Inconnue,  and  invited  his  companions 
to  follow  his  example.  From  this  time 
a  total  change  took  place  in  the  air  and 
manners  of  the  King  ;  his  sad  and  list¬ 
less  youth  broke  out  into  fast  and  furious 
gaiety,  and  astonished  the  whole  Court. 
He  hunted  more  wildly,  drank  more 
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deeply,  supped  more  furiously,  astonish* 
ed  raris  by  his  appearance  at  an  opera 
ball,  and  exclaimed  of  the  Queen,  as  he 
returne<l  from  her  after  a  cold  reception, 
when  he  had  approached  her  reeling  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  champagne,  that  he 
would  keep  himself  free  of  his  wife  for 
Uie  rest  of  his  life. 

nie  lifUe  Inconnue,  whom  the  King 
had  toasted,  was  Madame  de  Mailly. 
She  came  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Nea¬ 
les,  who  dated  from  the  eleventh  century. 
Her  father,  a  cynical  witty  roue,  had  dis¬ 
sipated  his  vast  fortune  in  the  orgies  of 
the  Ilegency,  and  trailed  in  the  dust  the 
honor  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
France.  His  creditors  had  seized  every¬ 
thing,  and  it  was  said  he  was  reduced 
to  cook  his  own  /tot  au  feu  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  Ilia  eldest  daughter  had  marrie<l 
her  cousin,  the  Corate  de  Mailly,  and 
they  were  spoken  of  as  keeping  house  on 
hunger  and  thirst.  M.'idaine  de  Mailly 
was  a  lean  brune,  of  thirty  years  of  age. 
Though  by  no  means  a  beauty,  her  large 
dark  Juno-like  eyes,  ovcr-arched  by  thick 
eyebrows,  were  cap.ahle  of  lighting  up 
wildly  with  passion,  and  the  meagre  oval 
of  her  face  grew  brilliant  with  excitement. 
Her  bold  bearing,  her  superb  and  reck¬ 
less  graces,  her  loose  yet  exquisite  style 
of  dress,  partaking  of  all  the  Ireedom  of 
the  liegency,gave  her  a  Bacchanalian  air 
full  of  seduction.  Yet  it  was  not  her 
charms  alone  or  her  frailly,  which  induced 
the  conspirators  to  select  her  as  their  in¬ 
strument  ;  her  thoughtless  and  unselfish 
spirit,  her  incapacity  for  intrigue,  and 
her  ignorance  of  all  serious  matters,  were 
apparent  enough  to  satisfy  the  courtiers 
that  she  would  be  sufficiently  docile  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  might  give  her  a 
royal  lover. 

Jlladame  de  Mailly  seems  to  have  lov¬ 
ed  the  King  as  sincerely  and  unselQshly 
as  was  compatible  with  such  a  passion  ; 
and  of  all  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XV. 
she  alone  never  abused  her  influence. 
Although  extremely  embarrassed  in  mo¬ 
ney  matters,  she  asked  for  no  relief  from 
the  King,  whose  purse  was  very  meagre¬ 
ly  furnished,  by  the  Cardinal  ;  and  at  a 
playful  insinuation  thrown  out  by  Louis 
at  a  supper-party  that  she  had  accepted 
presents  to  intercede  for  bis  ’favor,  she 
would  not  rest  till  she  had  gained  the  as¬ 
surance  of  all  present  that  the  story  w’as 


a  pure  invention.  With  her  accession 
now  began  the  King’s  life-long  course  of 
supper-parties  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
ch.ase  and  the  cabinets  of  V ersailles ;  those 
royal  debatiches  which  drank  and  feasted 
away  the  glory  and  the  ^eatness  of  the 
royalty,  for  which  Montier,  the  famous 
cook  of  the  Ilegency,  prepared  the  most 
exquisite  and  highly-spiced  viands,  where 
M.uleinoiselle  de  Charolais  mixed  the 
Hnla<ls  and  the  entremets  de  truffes  under 
the  eyes  of  the  King,  and  where  he  him¬ 
self  sometinies  co<)ked  rogovis  in  stew- 

i)ans  of  silver  with  the  assistance  of  the 
;*rinco  de  Dombes  ;  and  at  which  not 
unfrequently  all  decency  was  laid  aside 
and  the  whole  party  drank  themselves 
under  the  table,  and  were  carried  to  their 
beds  at  daybreak. 

A  secret  liaison  did  not  suit  the  plans 
of  those  who  had  prepared  the  seduction 
of  the  King  ;  they  were  determined  that 
the  monarch  should  commit  himself  open¬ 
ly  to  scand.*!!  and  a  new  life.  Bacheiier, 
the  royal  valtt,  the  vizier  of  the  pttitsnp- 
partemeiits  of  Louis  XV.,  was  a  prime 
agent  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  private 
amu.sements  of  the  King,  and  seconded 
the  general  desire ;  as  he  led  a  hooded 
lady  one  night  through  the  antechamber 
towards  bis  master’s  cabinet,  he  drew 
back  the  hood  and  showed  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  court  the  features  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Mailly. 

The  intimacy  of  the  King  with  Madame 
de  Mailly  was  not  however  calculated  to 
last  long.  Her  coin^iarative  plainness 
among  the  beauties  of  Versailles,  and  her 
mature  age,  were  fruitful  subjects  of  rail¬ 
lery  among  the  courtiers.  Madame  de 
Mailly  herself,  with  a  restless  spirit  cf 
taquinen'e  and  jealousy,  faile<l  not  to  in¬ 
crease  the  monarch’s  we.ariness.  Her 
undivided  reign  lasted  for  six  years,  when 
she  was  supplanted  in  the  King’s  affec¬ 
tions  by  her  next  sister,  Felicite  de  Nesle, 
whose  wild  and  ambitious  spirit  had  for¬ 
med  in  the  solitude  of  a  convent  the 
heartless  and  deliberate  scheme  which  she 
carrie<I  into  effect.  In  the  austere  reces¬ 
ses  of  that  abode  she  had,  in  the  letters 
of  her  sister,  studied  and  divined  the 
King’s  character,  his  weakness,  his  ennui, 
and  his  pliability  to  female  dominion. 
Day  by  day  with  infantine  cajolery  she 
besought  Madame  de  Mailly  to  remove 
her  from  the  gloom  of  seclusion  to  the 
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brilliant  life  of  Versailles.  She  appeared 
at  court  Though  she  had  less  beauty 
even  than  Madame  de  Mailly,  she  sur- 
jwissed  her  in  intelligence,  and  her  wild 
imagination  and  her  versatile  humors 
rapidly  subjugated  the  royal  fancy ;  while 
Madame  de  Mailly  was  sufficiently  hum¬ 
ble  to  accept  her  sister  as  an  associate  in 
the  royal  amours  to  preserve  the  title  of 
reigning  mistress.  The  scandal  of  this 
incestuous  arrangement  was  made  patent 
on  tl)e  5th  of  April,  1739,  when  the  King 
who  had  ever  the  fear  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  before  his  eyes,  and  shuddered  at 
the  notion  of  receiving  the  sacred  wafer 
in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  lest  divine  judg¬ 
ment  and  sudden  death  should  fall  upon 
him,  declared  he  W'ould  not  take  the  sa¬ 
crament  at  Easter,  “  qu'il  ne  feroit  pus  aes 
Paquti  and  consequently  would  not 
touch  fur  the  king's  evil  The  amaze¬ 
ment  of  Paris  was  great  ;  and  Barbier 
naively  asks  how  it  was  that  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Church  could  not  get  a  dispense 
from  the  Pope  to  take  the  sacrament  in  any 
case.*  Shortly  after,  on  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  an  accommodating  husband,  the 
Comte  de  Vintimille,  nephew  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  found  for  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Nesle.  Ills  uncle  the 
Archbishop  officiateil  at  this  mock  cere¬ 
mony  ;  the  lady  was  married  with  a  dow¬ 
ry  from  the  King ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  marriage  the  King  did  M.  de  Vinti¬ 
mille  the  honor  of  handing  him  the 
'•'•chemise''  M.  de  Vintimille  was,  as 
might  be  ex[>ected,  a  reckless,  shameless, 
cynical  profligate.  On  one  occasion  he 
called  out  so  that  the  King  could  over¬ 
hear  him,  tout^  il  n'a  que  deux  lai~ 

des,"  and  D'Argenson  reports  a  shameful 
speech  of  his  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife’s 
accoucliTinent. 

Madame  de  Vintimille  w^as  by  no 
means  inclined  to  follow  her  sister's  ex¬ 
ample  and  abstain  from  meddling  with 
politics,  and  this  the  more  that  events  of 
immense  importance  occurred  in  Europe 
immediately  after  her  establishment  at 
Versailles — events  which  changed  the 
balance  of  pow’er  in  Europe,  and  which 


•  The  Jesait  Li^movi,  the  King's  confesso",  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  King  might  couumtuuer  en  b/anc  ; 
that  is,  p  etcud  to  take  tba  sac  ament  with  an 
uaci.a.ecrdfd  wa  'ee  to  save  apiicaranccs.  It  is 
p  ope.'  to  s.'iy  that  he  was  cxilra  for  the  sngges- 
tion. 


have  in  our  own  day  acquired  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  through  the  extraordinary  revo¬ 
lution  which  has  occurred  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Continental  power  in  the  past 
year.  Frederic  II.  liecaine  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  Slat  of  May,  1740,  and 
the  great  House  of  Ilapsburg  came  to 
an  eml  in  the  male  line  by  the  death  of 
the  Emfteror  Charles  VI.,  who  died  on 
the  20th  of  Octolier  in  the  same  year, 
carried  off  jiremaJurely  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
ty-five.  Maria  Theresa  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  had  to  settle  the  fatal  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  succession  with  the 
crowd  of  royal  pretenders,  each  ravenous 
for  some  share  of  the  vast  heritage  which 
Charles  had  left  behind  him. 

Pascal  has  said  that  the  history  of  the 
w’orld  would  have  been  different  had  the 
nose  of  Cleopatra  been  sluirter.  It  would 
be  w’ell  for  philosophers  of  history  to  con¬ 
sider  what  might  be  the  present  state  of 
Europe  if  Madame  de  Viuiimille’s  nose 
had  been  subject  to  Pascal's  hypothesis  ; 
for  in  1740,  as  in  175u,  and  as  in  1806, 
the  momentous  question  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  France,  what  attitude  she  should  as¬ 
sume  between  the  rival  pretensions  of 
Austria  and  Pru.ssiaT  It  is  only  now  that 
the  immense  magnitude  of  the  question 
which  (>resented  itself  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Versailles  in  1740  is  really  apparent ;  for 
had  France  at  that  crisis  firmly  opposed 
the  policy  of  Prussia,  Frederic  ha<l  never 
ventured  on  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia  would  have 
been  checked  at  its  outset,  and  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland  prevented.  It  was  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Vintimille  who  decided  the  King, 
in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  Fleury,  whose 
sympathies  were  all  Austrian,  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  the  French  monar¬ 
chy  on  the  side  of  Prussia ;  and  thus 
Madame  de  Vintimille  was  a  link  in  the 
cha  n  of  events  which  has  ended  in  the 
battle  of  Sadowa. 

There  w’as  the  less  excuse  for  the  part 
which  France  took  on  this  occasion,  as 
not  only  was  its  Government,  in  common 
with  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
bound  by  treaty  to  support  the  Pragma¬ 
tic  Sanction  and  the  succession  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  undivided  heritage  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  but  France  had, 
moreover,  incurred  e8|jeoial  obligations 
by  accepting  the  transfer  of  iin{)erial 
claims  upon  Lorraine.  There  were,  how- 
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ever,  trenties  of  an  opposite  tendency 
between  France  and  Bavaria,  the  ancient 
and  unfortunate  ally  of  Jjouis  XIV., 
which  clashed  with  this  arran^ement,and 
the  Government  was  pledged  to  support 
the  candidature  of  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
rhi,  for  the  German  Empire ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  assistance  of  France  was  still 
courted  on  all  sides,  and  by  a  timely  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  equitable  adjustment  of  rival 
claims  she  might  have  secured  the  peace 
of  Euro|)c  and  altered  its  future  destiny. 
But  all  the  advantages  of  her  advanta¬ 
geous  position  were  improvidently  sacri¬ 
ficed,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  was  treated 
with  contempt,  her  recklessness  and  wil¬ 
fulness  renderetl  her  the  sport  of  Prussian 
ambition,  as  she  assisted,  with  all  the  va¬ 
cillation  of  weakness,  in  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Austria  and  her  own  political 
abasement* 

There  still  remained  a  party  in  France 
M'ho  adhered  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
Hichelieti,  ami  iusiste*!.  in  spite  of  the 
changed  condition  of  Europe,  that  the 
humiliation  of  Austria  should  continue  to 
be  the  proper  aim  of  French  continental 
policy.  Of  these  the  Comte  de  Bellei.xle, 
a  minister  and  a  general  of  great  enter¬ 
prise  and  of  considerable  ability,  was  the 
chief  s[)irit ;  and  he  it  was  who  gained 
the  ear  of  Madame  de  Viutimille  and 
persuadcnl  her  that  to  commit  the  King 
to  an  anti-Austrian  policy  would  be  the 
mo>t  etlicieut  means  of  maintaining  her 
own  influence' and  upsetting  the  influence 
of  Fleury.  Beset  on  the  one  side  by  this 
party,  and  dissuaded  on  the  other  by  tiie 
remonstrances  of  Fleury,  the  King  for 
some  time  remiiined  in  a  state  of  apathy 
and  indecision,  until  Frederic  himself 
cast  the  fatal  die  and  threw  his  troops 
into  Silesia.  At  this  time  also  the  King's 
daughter,  the  Infanbt,  wife  of  the  second 
son  of  the  King  of  Spain,  assailed  her 
father  with  letters  clamorous  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spoil  of  Austria  in  the  shape 
of  a  royal  appanage  for  her  husband,  to 
be  carved  out  of  the  Milanese.  When 


•  The  Enroiiean  situation^  of  1740  and  1806 
are  more  gimiinr  for  another  rea«>n.  Then,  as 
now,  Piiissia  had  made  iinniense  advances  in  inil- 
itirj  organization  and  discipline,  which  no  £u- 
ru|ican  btate  had  the  foresight  to  keep  |iuce  with. 
I’lince  Ejgeue  assured  Charles  V'l ,  that  an  ar¬ 
my  of  200,00  )  men  would  be  worth  more  than  all 
the  EurnjK,-an  guarantees  to  bis  Pragmatic  Sanc¬ 
tion. 


Fretleric  gained  the  battle  of  Molwitz, 
the  war  party  in  France  doubled  their 
energies ;  the  King’s  mistresses  and  his 
daughter  became  more  and  more  urgent ; 
Louis  became  more  and  more  disposed  to 
yield  ;  Fleury,  fearing  to  loose  his  much- 
cherished  ascendancy,  renounced  at  last 
all  opposition ;  and  the  Comte  de  Belle- 
isle,  who  had  gone  on  an  emba-ssy  to 
Germany,  was  made  Marechal  of  France 
and  his  errand  changed  from  a  mission 
of  |>eace  to  one  of  war  and  spoliation. 

Two  French  armies — one  destined  to 
supitort  the  Ek‘ctor  of  Bavaria,  another 
directed  upon  Westphalia — crossed  the 
Hliine,  and  overwhelme<l  Maria  Theresa 
with  a.sU)iiishment,  but  inspired  her  with 
desperate  energy.  As  between  Freileric 
and  his  abettors  in  this  shameful  violation 
of  faith  and  the  law  of  nations,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  King  was  the  more  excusable  of  the 
two,  inasmuch  as  with  the  eye  of  genius 
he  saw  that  the  fate  of  Prussia,  with  her 
ragged  strips  of  territory  extending  from 
the  frontier  of  Kiissia  to  the  liliine,  must 
be  t^  devour,  or  in  time  to  be  devoured, 
and  with  a  ruler  of  his  unscrupulous  char¬ 
acter  there  could  be  little  hesitation  as 
to  the  alternative.  The  support  which 
he  received  from  the  French  Government 
was  of  a  wavering  character  devoid  of  all 
energy.  Frederic  was  extremely  discon¬ 
tented  w’ith  the  inefiiciency  of  their  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  author  of  the  anti-Mac- 
hiavel,  with  true  Machiavellian  policy, 
drew  oflT  from  or  made  use  of  the  French 
alliance  precisely  as  his  chance  of  a  (»erma- 
neut  peace  with  Austria  with  the  retention 
of  his  Silesian  spoils  seemed  more  or  less 
probable.  During  one  of  these  tempo¬ 
rary  de-sertions  of  Frederic  from  the 
French  alliance,  a  French  army  was  shut 
up  in  Prague,  but  succeeded  in  etfecting 
its  esoa)>e  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
severity  of  the  frost,  the  hardships  en¬ 
dured,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
perished  on  the  road,  made  this  ratreat 
similar  on  a  small  scale  to  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army  from  Moscow.* 

With  our  Hanoverian  dynasty  it  was 
not  possible  that  England  should  long 


•This  retreat  is  memorable  from  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  premature  decliue^f  Vauvemur- 
gUi'i,  one  of  the  most  interesting  cha  actera  of  the 
eighteenth  centu  y.  He  never  recovered  f.um 
the  sufferings  he  then  underwent. 
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remain  a  spectator  of  the  Continental 
war,  and  all  Europe  took  part  in  the 
conflict  After  torrents  of  blood  had 
been  shed,  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  concluded  in  1748 — a  treaty  from 
which  no  European  Power  derived  any 
advantage  with  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
who  secured  l^ilesia,  and  England,  who 
established  her  maritime  supremacy  on 
the  ruin  of  that  of  France.  The  armies 
and  resources  of  France  were  used  up  in 
an  unjust  and  ill-conducted  contest  car¬ 
ried  on  chiefly  in  Flanders  and  Italy, 

The  suj)eriority  which  the  French  had 
maintained  from  the  time  of  Vauban  in 
the  art  of  sieges  and  in  engineering  could 
nowhere  be  more  advantageously  exhib¬ 
ited  than  in  Flanders ;  and  this  kind  of 
military  operations  diverted  the  King 
without  requiring  too  much  energy  or 
exertion.  Fleury  died  in  the  beginning 
of  1743,*  after  having,  by  his  querulous 
complaints  to  Maria  Theresa  against  the 
warlike  tendencies  of  his  own  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  in  Germany,  exposed  the  Cabi¬ 
net  of  Versailles  to  the  laughter  of  ♦Eu¬ 
rope.  The  French  failed  in  every  other 
quarter  but  in  Flanders  ;  there  too  they 
lost  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  their 
operations  were  conduct^  with  signal 
unsuccess  by  the  Marwhal  de  Noailles, 
until  this  commander  had  the  magnanim¬ 
ity  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  under  whose  guidance  the 
French  obtained  the  victories  of  Fonte- 
noy,  Kaucoux,  and  Lawfeld — victories 
which,  however,  Frederic  said  were  as 
useless  to  him  as  victories  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scamander,  or  as  the  taking  of 
Pekin. 

The  two  or  three  years  before  and 
after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  form  the 
most  bnlliant  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV,  After  the  death  of  Fleury,  under 
the  counsels  of  the  Martkshal  de  Noailles, 
and  inspired  by  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
he  tor  a  short  time  made  an  eflfort  to 
enact  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.  He  ac¬ 
quainted  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  studied  the  general  con- 


•  The  Cs'dinat  gave  himself  youthful  airs  up  to 
the  last,  and  with  such  effect  that  he  deceived  the 
populace  of  I’aris  whenever  he  appeated  befoie 
them.  “//e4ft/”  they  cited,  “volaun  vMtilard 
fwi  s«  portt  Utm  ;  il  tut  bit%  rt/,  et  ditrem  lonff- 
t  ;mpt ;  U  nous  Jora  longtomps  mattffsr  U  ptum  bien 
chsr.” 


dition  of  Europe.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  Marquis  d’Argenson  was 
called  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Chauvelin  ;  his 
plan  was  to  convert  a  war  unjust  in  its 
commencement  into  one  which  should 
establish  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  on 
juster  and  more  sUible  conditions.  With 
some  modifications  he  pursued  Chau- 
velin’s  projects  for  rendering  Italy  inde¬ 
pendent,  to  which  he  added  a  scheme  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
on  a  secure  basis.  These  plans,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  from  want  of  proper  sup¬ 
port  and  the  opposition  of  the  King’s 
own  family.  D’Argenson,  who  l)egan 
to  oppress  the  indolent  monarch  with 
the  8U|>eriority  of  his  talents  and  his 
character,  and  was  liable  to  some  just 
suspicion  on  account  of  his  utopian  views, 
was  permanently  dismissed.  Tlie  nation 
had  at  one  time  begun  to  hope  that  the 
King  had  awakened  in  Louis,  but  they 
were  speedily  undeceived,  and  on  the 
elevation  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  they 
lost  all  ho|>es  of  his  improvement.  The 
Peace  of  Aix-la  Chajielle  e.xcited  univer¬ 
sal  discontent ;  the  very  women  of  the 
holies  cried  “  BAe  comme  la  paix  and  the 
popular  contempt  of  the  King  was  in¬ 
creased  subsequently  by  the  ignoble 
manner  in  which  the  hospitality  of  the 
realm  and  his  own  pledged  word  were 
violated  by  the  seizure  of  the  Young 
Pretender  at  the  Opera-house,  and  his 
deportation  from  a  country  which  had 
engaged  to  support  his  cause  which 
had  encouraged  and  assisted  him  to  make 
his  unfortunate  attempt  of  1745  to  regain 
the  crown  of  his  ancestors. 

The  private  and  public  life  of  Louis 
were  so  mixed  up  together  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  view  them  apart,  for  the 
events  and  intrigues  of  the  bed-chamber 
governed  the  march  of  armies  and  direct¬ 
ed  the  discharge  of  their  artillery.  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Vintimille,  who  admitted  even  a 
third  sister,  Madame  de  Laraguais,  to  a 
particip.ation  in  the  family  fortune,  die<l 
of  a  miliary  fever  in  the  full  height  of  her 
favor  and  in  the  midst  of  her  dreams  of 
political  empire,  leaving  a  son  who  grew 
up  the  precise  image  of  his  father.  The 
King  showed  more  sensibility  on  this 
occasion  than  on  any  other  of  his  life, 
and  remained  for  some  days  in  complete 
privacy  ;  the  effect  of  the  sudden  death 
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of  his  mistress  not  only  affected  him  with 
passionate  grief,  but  renewed  in  him  the 
dread  of  hell  torment  which  tortured  him 
to  the  end  of  his  days  on  sinlilar  occa¬ 
sions.  The  share  which  Madame  de 
Mailly  took  in  the  King's  aifliction 
brought  back  some  semblance  of  his  for¬ 
mer  affection.  Hut  that  consummate 
tempter  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  on  the 
look-out  for  another  liaison  for  bis  sover¬ 
eign.  That  which  existed  between  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Mailly  and  the  King  had  never 
been  congenial  to  his  own  tastes,  since 
Madame  de  Mailly  had  adopted  the  coun¬ 
sels  and  the  resenunents  of  her  friend  the 
Princcsse  de  Charolais,  who  herself  had 
had  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  unprincipled  nature  of  the  heartless 
libertine. 

The  Duke  consequently  determined  to 
give  his  sovereign  a  new  mistress  who 
should  owe  everything  to  himself,  and  bo 
more  ca])able  of  exercising  political  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  King.  He  took  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Tencin,  an  ancient  favorite  of  the 
liegent,  into  his  confidence,  and  the  two 
together  discussed  the  whole  range  of 
Court  beauties,  w'eighed  the  character 
and  docility  of  each,  and  calculated  the 
probable  duration  of  her  reign.  Their 
choice,  after  much  he^itation,  fixed  itself 
upon  another  Nesle,  the  youngest  of  all 
the  sisters  of  Madame  de  Mailly,  superior 
to  all  the  rest  in  beauty,  possessing  an 
abundant  portion  of  the  family  brilliance, 
with  intelligence  and  ambition,  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  unselfishness  of  her  heart 
and  the  unscrupulousness  of  her  con¬ 
science  to  make  a  pitiless  use  of  her  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  name  of  the  lady  was  Madame  de 
la  Tournelle,  now  better  known  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  Duchess  of  Chateauroux. 
Her  charms  had  already  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  King,  who  had  seen 
her  on  a  visit  to  the  Duo  d’Antin,  and 
exclaimed,  “  Mon  Dieul  que'lU  est  belle/" 
Her  beauty  was  of  a  different  character 
from  (hat  of  her  sisters.  Her  skin  was 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  had  a  magic  and  fascinating 
brilliance ;  her  form  was  not  spare  but 
graceful,  and  her  lips  fine  and  full ;  her 
smile  was  bright  at  once  with  infantile 
freshness  and  coquettish  malice,  while 
her  bearing  had  all  the  lightness,  and  her 
manners  all  the  dash,  which  distinguished 


the  rest  of  the  Nesles.  But  her  temper 
was  widely  different  from  that  of  her  sis¬ 
ters,  and  the  Duo  de  Richelieu  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  the  King 
to  play  the  lover  in  such  fashion  as  would 
suit  the  pride  of  the  imperious  Madame 
de  la  Tournelle.  The  lady  was  willing 
enough  to  accept  the  position,bnt  she  was 
not  willing  to  be  a  humble  partner  in  the 
royal  amours  or  to  make  such  advances 
as  Madame  de  Mailly  had  made  before 
her.  She  required  to  be  courted,  to  have 
the  advances  m.ade  to  her  in  a  manner 
satiiffactory  to  her  pride  and  her  ambition, 
and  to  reign  absolutely.  The  difficulty 
of  Richelieu  was  to  get  the  King,  indo¬ 
lent,  shy,  and  apprehensive  of  all  effort — 
a  King  accustomed  to  be  served  in  love 
as  in  all  else — to  speak  the  language  of 
devotion,  and  to  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  please  a  high  spirited  woman  with  all 
the  caprice  of  beaiity,and  who  determined 
to  uphold  her  dignity  even  as  mistress. 
Her  first  condition  was  the  dismissal  of 
Madame  de  Mailly.  The  anguish,  the 
tears,  the  supplications  of  her  sister 
availed  nothing,  and  she  succeeded  in  her 
purpose  with  stipulations  of  indexible  se¬ 
verity.  After  this  she  consented  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  first  declaration  in  her  apartment 
of  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  at  dead  of  night ;  the  King  and 
Richelieu  betook  themselves  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  disguised  in  the  large  peruques 
of  doctors  of  the  time.  The  King  came 
away  from  the  interview  more  impassion¬ 
ed  than  before,  and  the  reign  of  Madame 
de  la  Tournelle,  soon  after  created  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Chateauroux,  commenced.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Madly,  even  after  her  depart¬ 
ure  from  Versailles,  made  one  more  effort 
to  recover  her  position.  She  asked  and 
obtained  a  last  interview  with  the  mon¬ 
arch  she  had  loved  ;  and  the  courtiers 
saw  the  discarded  mistress  come  from  the 
royal  closet  with  heaving  bosom,  with 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  in  a  state  of  desola¬ 
tion  which  made  her  insensible  to  all 
about  her.  Bc-hind  her  came  the  King, 
affecting  a  few  parting  words  of  heartless 
consolation,  and  speaking  the  last  words 
she  was  destined  to  hear  from  him  ;  the 
cruel  dissimulation  which  was  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  nature  never  found  a  more 
striking  utterance — ‘‘A  lundij  a  Cboiy, 
madame  la  conUesse  .  ...  d  lundi 

fespere  que  vous  ne  me  feret  pas  altendre,' 
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At  Chotsy,  on  Monday,  the  nnhnppy 
woman  knew  the  sister  who  supplanted 
her  was  to  take  possession  of  the  doubt¬ 
ful  honors  of  reigning  mistress. 

But  the  arts  of  coquetry  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  Madame  de  la  Toumelle  were  not 
yet  exhausted.  B<'fore  she  yielded  she 
irritated  the  King’s  passion  almost  to  fu¬ 
ry.  She  had  many  enemies  in  tt»e  palace, 
the  chief  of  whom,  Maurepaa,  used  every 
intrigue  to  oppose  the  rise  of  the  new 
favorite — a  favorite  with  whom  he  saw 
he  should  have  to  reckon  as  with  a  I'ew 
power.  With  consumm.ate  skill,  and  Mth 
the  aid  of  Richelieu  as  prime  minister, 
who  was  called  the  president  of  M:nlame 
de  1.1  Toumelle,  she  triumphed  over  all 
her  Of (jMinents,  and,  exacte<l  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  King’s  new  chutcau  of  Choisy, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marly,  an  unprece¬ 
dented  display  of  the  power  of  a  mistress. 
She  stipulated  that  her  retinue  should 
consist  ot  the  most  noble  names  of  France. 
One  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  Madem¬ 
oiselle  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  forme<l  part 
in  her  train,  and  the  presence  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Duchess  de  Luynes  was  requested 
by  Louis  in  person  of  the  Dukede  Luy- 
nes.  The  Duke  made  a  profound  inclina¬ 
tion,  but  immediately  after  addressed 
himself  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber  and  begged  him  to  ask  the  King 
to  aw^ept  his  regrets  and  his  excuses. 

With  this  liat'gon  a  new  life  commenc¬ 
ed  for  Louis  XV.  He  now  defied  pub¬ 
licity  and  gave  loose  to  his  af)|>etites  and 
his  senses  with  all  the  freshness  to  be 
lookinl  for  in  a  young  man  suddenly  lib¬ 
erated  from  the  rule  of  a  ministerial  f>e<l- 
agogiie.  Indifferent  to  France,  her  vic¬ 
tories  and  her  defeats,  he  hunte<l  and 
drank  and  feasted  as  though  that  were 
the  real  business  of  his  life,  and  his  roy¬ 
alty  were  a  mere  pageant  The  arrival 
ot  a  trout  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  a 
loose  bit  of  scandal  from  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  drove  out  of  his  head  all  care 
for  the  provinces  or  the  army,  and  he 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  new  passion 
and  in  voluptuous  delights,  when  his  sol¬ 
diers  were  making  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  Prague,  and  sinking  with  frost  and 
hunger  on  the  route.  Thousands  were  ly- 
iug  as  corpses  beneath  the  snows  of  Ger¬ 
many,  whilst  he  was  living  in  his  little 
Court  ot  Choisy,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
charming  and  unscrupulous  women,  and 


of  gay,  polished  and  dissolute  bons  viv- 
eHru, — whilst  every  morning  after  rising 
he  made  w’h.it  was  called  li  ramie  da  A'oj, 
passing  fi'bm  room  to  room  and  stopping 
by  the  side  of  the  laced  pillows  of  the 
sleepers  to  awaken  the  ladies  in  waiting 
on  his  mistress. 

The  reign  of  Madame  de  Chslteauronx 
was  brilliant,  short,  eventful,  and  tr.agic. 
It  began  in  Deceml>er,  1742,  and  lasted 
pretasely  two  years.  The  new  mistress, 
descrilred  by  Miviame  de  Tencin  as  haute 
cotnme  lea  manta,"  had  that  loftiness  of  na¬ 
ture  w’hich  sometimes  appe.-irs  striking 
even  in  the  ruins  of  all  moral  principle. 
She  united  the  pride  and  passion  of  a 
Montespan  to  the  energy  and  ambition 
of  a  Longueville.  The  aaloua  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  were  too  limited  a  theatre  for  her 
energies,  and  she  burned  with  the  desii'e 
ot  becoming  the  Agnes  Sorel  of  the  in¬ 
dolent  monarch  and  making  her  position 
pardonable  in  the  eyes  of  patriotism  ;  all 
the  King’s  advisers  who  were  distin¬ 
guishes!  by  any  energy  of  private  or  pat¬ 
riotic  ambition  found  a  ready  listener  in 
Madame  de  ChuU‘auroiix. 

After  allowing  the  King  to  revel  for 
a  while  in  his  new  passion,  and  alter  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  her  duchy  and  taken  herlo- 
baaret  liefore  the  Queen,  the  lady  entereii 
with  ardor  into  her  puliticAl  part.  With 
the  apathetic  King  politic.s  had  hitherto 
been  a  game  of  cup  and  ball  which  he 
played  in  the  presence  of  his  ministers. 
To  talk  reason  to  him,  it  was  sai  I,  was 
to  talk  to  a  stone,  and  the  inHiieiice  of  an 
energetic  mistress  might  perhaps  arouse 
the  monarch  from  his  torpor.  Madame 
de  Chateauroux  be^an  to  attack  the  fee¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  King,  to  endeavor  to 
rouse  him  to  some  sense  of  duty,  and  to 
overwhelm  him  with  suggestions  about 
his  ministers,  aliout  his  Parliament,  about 
the  w’ar,  about  its  ba<l  management,  and 
the  conilitiun  of  the  {>eople  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  She  spoke  to  him  of  the  humilia¬ 
tions  ot  France,  of  the  disaster  of  Prague, 
of  the  ill  success  of  Bavaria,  of  generals 
without  genius,  of  sohliers  without  con¬ 
fidence,  of  France  isolated  and  her  fron¬ 
tiers  threatened.  One  measure  she  urg¬ 
ed  upon  him  before  all — to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  con¬ 
science  of  the  faineant  king  writhed  at 
length  beneath  the  grasp  of  the  impe¬ 
rious  woman.  “  Voua  me  tuez"  he  cried, 
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when  brought  to  b.iy  by  a  crowd  of  ar¬ 
guments  and  persecuted  with  the  display 
of  her  great  conceptions.  “  Tant  mieux,' 
sire,"  the  mistress  replied,  qu'un 

roi  rfssuscite." 

Other  court  intrigues  contributed  at 
the  same  time  to  favor  the  views  of  Mad¬ 
ame  Chatenuroux.  Maure{>as  the  chan- 
sonnkr,  the  liglit  frivolous  minister  whose 
name  is  associated  with  the  disgrace  of 
one  and  the  disasters  of  two  reigns,  the 
Marechal  de  Noailles,  liichelieu,  as  well 
as  all  the  courtiers  who  worshipped  the 
star  of  the  mistress,  endeavored  to  get  the 
King  to  take  the  held.  Pure  patriotism 
had  little  to  do  with  any  of  their  per¬ 
suasions.  Maurepas  reckoned  upon  get¬ 
ting  the  King  to  determine  to  join  the 
army  through  the  influence  of  the  favor¬ 
ite,  and  l>y  a  flue  touch  of  subtlety  trust¬ 
ed  also  subsequently  to  persuade  tne  King 
not  to  take  his  mistress  with  him  ;  he 
then  hoped,  since  he  himself  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  accompany  his  sovereign,  to  dis- 
pngage  him  from  any  influence  but  his 
own.  The  Marechale  de  Noailles,  the 
old  Duchess— now  ninety-nine  years  of 
age,  the  mother  of  eleven  daughters  and 
ten  sous,  with  more  than  a  hundred  liv¬ 
ing  descendant s-^she  whom  the  courtiers 
called  the  mother  of  the  ten  tribes  ofls- 
rael,  all  anxiously  looking'  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess  and  the  King’s  favor  to  provide  them 
with  a  new  land  of  promise ;  she  with 
ail  the  tribe  of  the  Noailles,  in  fact,  w'ere 
calculating  on  the  good  things  to  be  got 
if  the  King  could  be  carrieil  off  to  the 
camp  of  the  Marshal,  where  the  latter 
would  have  umxintrolled  sujiervfcion  of 
the  despalch-lioxes  from  Paris.  Thus  the 
King  was,  after  long  preparation,  wound 
up  to  the  pitch  of  resolve,  and  determin¬ 
ed  to  join  the  army.  Maurepas  insinu¬ 
ated  at  the  last  moment  that  if  Louis  XV. 
would  really  play  a  kingly  part,  and  gain 
the  affection  of  his  pieople,  he  must  make 
one  more  sacrifice,  and  leave  his  mistress¬ 
es  at  home.  On  this  question  there  en¬ 
sued  a  subtle  game  of  intrigue,  but  in 
the  end  the  Maurepas  triumphed ;  the 
tears  of  the  favorite  were  vain,  and  the 
King  departed  alone  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1744. 

The  King  reached  the  array,  and  all 
France  burst  out  into  hymns  of  praise. 
The  King  had  visited  the  fortresses, 
the  stores  at  the  hospitals ;  he  had  tasted 


the  broth  of  the  sick  and  the  bread  of 
the  soldiers.  He  was  busy  and  observ¬ 
ant  ;  wherever  his  presence  was  needed 
there  he  was  found.  He  was  acoessible 
to  oflicers  of  all  rank.  People  repeated 
his  reply  to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  “ 
fouH  ferui  reftonse  en  Flumlre."  Confidence 
was  restoreil  in  the  army,  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Men  said  to  each  other,  “  Now  we 
have  a  King  again,”  and  repeated,  “  Et 
surtout  il  n'ent  jhis question  de fimmes."  Su^ 
denly,  however,  the  {Kipular  enthusiasm 
fell  filYy  degrees ;  the  common  soldiers 
grinned  about  the  tent  of  the  King, 
whence  two  splendid  ladies  in  patches 
and  rouge  and  magnificent  attire  were 
often  seen  to  emerge  to  their  cJirriage  ; 
ladies  to  whom  very  rough  op|»robrious 
names  were  given,  and  concerning  whom 
scornful  and  satirical  chansons  were  ban¬ 
died  about  the  camp.  A  murmur  of  in¬ 
dignation  ran  through  France;  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  were  deceived. 

Madame  de  Chateau roux  had  rejoined 
the  King  at  Lille.  With  her  came  also 
Madame  Laraguais  and  a  lievy  of  court 
ladies.  The  two  sisters  follaweil  in  the 
King’s  wake  without  any  concealment, 
while  the  grand  marechal  (Us  logis  prece- 
de<i  them,  to  prepare  the  communication 
between  the  King’s  lodgings  and  those 
of  his  mistresses.  Then  ensued  the  most 
striking  incident  of  the  latter  days  of 
royalty  in  France,  when  the  sudden  and 
nearly  fatal  illness  of  the  King  at  Metx, 
aroused  for  the  last  time  the  deeji-seated 
affection  of  the  nation  for  its  Sovereign, 
one  final  expression  of  loyalty  on  the  eve 
of  eternal  separation.  Alter  a  night  of 
debauchery  on  the  8d  ot  August,  1744, 
Louis  was  laid  prostrate  with  a  putrid 
fever.  From  the  4th  to  the  12th  the 
King  got  rapidly  worse.  M.adame  de 
Chuteauroux  and  her  confidant  Kichelieu 
UK»!i  possession  of  the  royal  chamber,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Madame  de  Laraguais, 
the  aides-de  camp  and  domestics  attached 
to  the  favorite’s  interest,  closed  the  door 
against  their  enemies.  For  at  not  many 
feet  from  the  bed  where  the  King  was 
lying  in  a  desperate  condition,  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  the  great  oflicers  of  the 
Crown,  all  the  dignitaries  who  yet  re¬ 
spected  the  honor  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  Church,  Bouillon,  La  liochefoiicauld, 
Villeroy,  Fitz-james,  the  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  the  Jesuit  Father  Perusseau,  the 
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confessor  of  the  King,  collected  together 
in  the  antechamber,  scanning  eagerly  the 
countenances  of  the  King’s  attendants 
as  they  passed  to  and  fro  between  the 
folding-doors  of  his  bedroom.  All  these 
felt  a  pious  horror  at  the  bare  possibility 
of  a  King  of  France  dying  without  con¬ 
fession  and  the  last  consolations  of  reli¬ 
gion.  For  the  inexorable  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  the  chief  almoner  of  the  King,  and 
tbe  Father  Perussean,  would  listen  to  no 
terms  of  compromise;  they  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  the  concubine  before  con¬ 
fession  should  l>e  accepted  and  the  sac¬ 
rament  administered.  Every  art  w'.as 
used  to  du|>e  the  Court  and  to  deceive 
the  King  as  to  the  danger  of  his  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  all  was  vain  ;  the  terrors  of  the 
King  were  aroused,  he  fancied  in  his  de¬ 
lirium  that  he  already  felt  the  torments 
of  eternity.  On  recovering  from  a  faint¬ 
ing  state  he  called  aloud  for  his  broth 
and  his  confessor  ;  the  Cbuteauroux,  with 
a  hopeless  air,  gave  way  to  the  ei'^clesi- 
astics;  in  a  few  seconds  the  folding- 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Bishop 
cried  sternly  to  the  two  sisters :  “  Le  rot 
vous  ordonne,  mettlanifK,  de  vous  retirer  de 
chez  lm  $ur  le  champ  *'  and  the  pair  quitted 
Metx  amid  the  imprecations  of  crowds 
who  beheld  in  them  but  examples  of 
adultery  and  incest,  and  knew  not  that 
the  shortlived  energy  he  had  displayed 
was  due  to  the  mistress — the  very  object 
of  their  execrations. 

Very  many  descriptions  have  been 
made  of  the  prophetic  frenzy  into  which 
the  news  of  the  King’s  illness  threw  the 
whole  population  of  Paris.  “  Now,’' they 
said,  now  that  he  was  about  to  become 
a  great  King,  he  will  be  taken  from  us.” 
France  recalled  like  a  mother  her  once 
passionate  love  and  devotion  for  the 
bright-i'aced  boy  with  the  golden  hair. 
After  they  had  heard  that  the  Queen  had 
left  Versailles  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  her 
dying  husband,  For  many  days,”  says 
Voltaire,  “Paris  took  no  heed  of  the  ap¬ 
pointed  times  for  sleep,  for  waking,  or 
for  taking  food.”  The  couriers,  as  they 
arrived,  were  beset  by  crowds  eager  for 
intelligence ;  the  churches  were  besieged 
day  and  night  by  the  populace  praying 
for  the  King’s  recovery  as  for  the  last 
grace  of  Heaven.  The  poor  gave  to  the 
poor  money  to  make  their  offerings  at 
the  altar,  saying,  “  Priez  I)ieu  pour  feroi.” 
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On  the  15th,  the  King  was  given  over 
by  his  doctors,  but  an  empiric  slept  in, 
gave  him  an  enormous  dose  of  emetic, 
and  he  was  saved.  The  public  joy  knew 
no  bounds,  people  embraced  in  the  streets 
with  tears  and  cries  of  joy  ;  not  a  guild 
of  artisans  but  sang  the  “  Te  Deum  and 
the  news  spread  with  electric  speed 
throughout  France.  The  title  of  Tjouia 
le  Ben-aim^  was  awarded  him  by  univer¬ 
sal  acclamation ;  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  was  given  him,  in  fact,  not  for 
having  done  anything,  but  for  not  dying; 
and  the  King  himself,  amid  the  trium¬ 
phal  reception  which  was  prepared  for 
him  on  his  return,  exclaimed,  ‘  Wh.at  have 
I  done  to  be  so  loved  t”  But  with  re¬ 
turning  health  the  passion  for  Madame 
de  Chateauroux  returned  also  ;  and  one 
Novemlwr  night  he  slipt  quietly  out  of 
theTuileries  and  presented  himself  with¬ 
out  warning  at  the  bouse  of  his  mistress 
in  the  Hue  du  B.aa  The  favorite  was  so 
confounded  at  this  sudden  apparition  that 
at  the  first  interview  she  made  nothing 
but  incoherent  speeches ;  on  the  next  day, 
however,  all  her  haughtiness  returned, 
and  her  injured  pride  made  exorbitant  de- 
m.anda  before  she  would  consent  to  return 
to  Versailles.  Nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  all  who  had 
conspired  to  dnve  her  away  from  Metz. 
The  Bishop  of  Soissons,  his  confessor, 
the  Dukes  de  lk>uillon  and  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  all  were  exiled.  Maurepas  alone 
was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  King’s  earn¬ 
est  prayer,  and  at  the  price  of  the  most 
abject  humiliation.  The  minister  was 
himself  to  bear  to  the  injured  favorite  a 
letter  of  a|)ology  and  her  own  recall. 
Maurepas,  whom  the  Chateauroux  al¬ 
ways  styled  the  faquwe'''  yielded.  lie 

firesented  himself  with  his  missive  in  the 
iue  du  Bac,  he  receiveil  no  salutation, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  kiss  the  mis¬ 
tress’s  hand,  receivetl  but  the  words, 
“  Donmez  .  .  .  allet-vout  en But  the 
indignation  and  emotions  of  the  last  two 
months,  the  frenzy  of  triumph,  had  fa¬ 
tally  agitated  the  violent  nature  of  the 
imperious  woman,  an  inflammatory  fe¬ 
ver  raged  through  her  whole  system, 
and  after  eleven  days  of  transports,  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  delirium  ;  after  having  been 
bled  eleven  times  in  vain  in  the  feet  and 
the  hand,  she  died  on  the  1st  of  Decem¬ 
ber  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  in 
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the  arms  of  her  sister  and  discarded  ri¬ 
val  Madame  «le  Mailly,  who  forgave  ev¬ 
erything.  T wo  days  afterwards  she  was 
buried  at  Saint  Sul|>ic6  with  a  guard  un¬ 
der  arms,  to  save  her  body  from  the  in¬ 
sults  of  the  populace.* 

TO  IIK  COirriKVED. 


Temple  Bar, 

CLIQUES  AND  CRITICISM. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  a  l>ewildered 
correspondent  a<ldressed  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  in  a  piteous  strain  of  inqui¬ 
ry,  as  to  how  it  should  be  that  the  most 
opposite  critical  verdicts  imaginable  were 
so  often  pronounced,  over  the  same  lite¬ 
rary  protl  action,  by  the  various  Aristar- 
chi  of  journalism.  IIow  should  it  hap- 
|>en  that  Brown's  novel  should  be  adirin- 
ed  to  lie  all  that  a  novel  ought  to  be  in 
one  quarter,  and  ail  that  a  novel  ought 
not  to  be  in  another  T  W ere  there  ab¬ 
solutely  no  Hxetl  caiftns  of  criticism 
whatever?  Was  there  no  such  thing  as 
a  definite  invariable  standard  of  art? 
Was  the  law  of  artistic  excellence  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  ductation  as  that  of  the 
sophistic  morality  ?  And  was  it,  after 
all,  the  case  that  merit  was  a  merely  re¬ 
lative  term,  and  that  each  newly-m;ule, 
self-createil  critic  was,  in  tact,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  all  things  to  himself  f  Such  were 
the  questions  propounded  in  despairing 
accents  by  the  m.izeil  gentleman  who  ap¬ 
pealed,  as  a  last  resource,  to  that  modern 
Delphic  oracle,  the  daily  press.  And 
such,  doubtless,  have  been  the  queries 
which  many  a  puzzled  student  of  the  re¬ 
views  innumerable  of  ephemeral  litera¬ 
ture  has  again  and  again  propounded  to 
Itimself.  Is  it  still  the  old  story  of  the 
Heraclitean  flux — is  everything  in  a  state 
of  decay — is  there  no  such  thing  as  abso- 


*  Madame  de  Mailly  pas-scd  the  last  years  of  her 
life  in  practices  of  an  exemplary  penitence — 
spending  all  her  time  and  money  on  the  poor, 
bbe  viidted  the  prisons  and  the  sick,  and  publicly 
waolied  the.  feet  of  the  poor ;  she  reserved  for  her¬ 
self  scarcely  enough  fur  her  own  necessities.  She 
died  in  1751,  with  hair-cloth  next  her  person.  On 
one  occasion,  as  she  entered  the  church  of  Saint 
I’aul,  and  some  person  gave  way  to  her,  a  by¬ 
stander  said,  “  Koi/a  facn  dx  train  pomr  uas  /sm- 
iHt  pardue/’’  She  replied,  “  Paitqae  voun  la  con- 
hoistez,  yrlex  Di«k  pour  eili.” 
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lute  permanent  existence?  Is  the  skep¬ 
tical  maxim  of  Horne  Tooke  re.-illy  suffi¬ 
cient  explan.atiou  of  everything — “  Truth 
is  that  which  one  troweth  ?  ”  It  would 
be  futile  to  emleavor  to  solve  a  pro¬ 
blem,  which  certainly  dates  from  the 
days  of  Pontius  Pilate,  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article  ;  nor  would  it  be 
less  unprofitable  to  atteiupt,  within  a  few 
pages,  definitely  to  settle  what  the  pre¬ 
cise  function  of  modern  criticism  is  or 
ought  to  be.  An  Utopian  ideal  may  be 
agreeable  enough  as  an  abstract  s^iecula- 
tion  ;  but  Utopian  ideals,  unfortunately, 
are  quite  as  apt  to  elude  the  rough  materi¬ 
al  grasp,  as  the  phantom  of  Creusa  to 
escape  from  the  a^rlive  embraoe  of  the 
pious  .^neas.  Mr.  Lowe  has  obligingly 
taught  us  the  value — though,  by  the  by, 
he  happens  to  have  violateil  his  precept 
at  every  step — of  arguing  and  of  draw¬ 
ing  conclusions  from  the  facts  of  ex|»eri- 
ence,  instead  of  starting  from  the  iynis- 
jatuus  of  d  priori  abstractions.  Criticism, 
like  most  other  human  institutions,  can 
be  best  discerned  by  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  is  the  only  luminary  of  , 
which  use  will  be  made  here.  As  for 
ungrateful  skeptics  who  declare  that  crit¬ 
icism  never  did  and  never  can  do  any 
good — who  boldly  and  thanklessly  allege 
that  public  opinion  is  the  only  valid  tri¬ 
bunal  by  wliich  to  judge  of  the  artist’s 
claims — no  attempt  need  be  m:ide  here 
to  discuss  these  very  objectionable  j>er- 
sons.  Practically,  the  great  value  whieh 
the  general  reader  can  derive  from  the 
critical  pen  is  an  escape  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  wading  through  a  great  deal  of 
trash,  without  any  solid  beneficial  results. 
Viewed  in  this  light  the  critic  is  much  what 
a  wine-tasler  to  the  public  at  large  might 
be.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  fic¬ 
titious  functionary  to  cultivate  a  palate 
of  exquisite  nicety,  to  see  that  his  patrons 
were  not  imposed  upon,  and  generally  to 
save  them  the  annoyance  of  sipping  so 
many  vintages,  as  well  as  the  possible 
contingency  of  a  headache.  Not  less 
ought  it  to  be  the  aim  of  the  artistic  ex¬ 
aminer  and  professional  connoisseur  to 
see  that  the  wares  which  he  recommends 
to  the  special  patronage  of  a  public  which 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do  the 
dirty  work  of  indiscriminate  tasting  for 
itself,  are  the  best  of  their  kind.  South 
African,  if  we  may  judge  from  thebenev- 
10 
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olent  and  complacent  countenance  of  the 
gentleman  who  figures  so  ])rorainently 
in  the  advertising  illustrations  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  firm  of  wine  merchants,  with  which 
the  sides  of  railway-carriages  are  not  un- 
seldom  einbellisherl,  is  a  very  delightful 
beverage ;  but  even  if  this  benignant 
creature  of  the  artist’s  brain  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  under  the  name  and  at  the  cost 
of  Vino  de  Pasto,  his  beaming  face  would 
probably  at  once  be  puckered  into  frowns. 
It  would  not  be  a  sufficient  excuse  that 
the  connoisseur  who  induced  the  pur¬ 
chase  had  a  friend  in  the  trade  to  whom 
he  wished  to  do  a  good  turn  ;  he  would 
at  once  be  denounced  m  an  imposter  and 
a  humbug,  upon  whose  judgment  for  the 
future  no  reliance  whatever  was  to  be  pla¬ 
ced.  In  the  same  way,  as  long  as  the 
critic  conscientiously  adheres  to  his  own 
convictions — it  being  pre-supposed  that 
he  is  capable  of  possessing  these — no 
fault  can  be  found  with  him.  If  his 
taste  is  not  exquisitely  refined,  that 
is  rather  bis  misfortune;  4ie  acts  up 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  with  that 
we  0!ight  to  be  content.  Directly,  how¬ 
ever,  he  begins  to  diverge  from  the  plain 
j)ath  of  duty,  he  is  guilty  of  the  unpar¬ 
donable  sin.  It  can  be  no  manner  of  ex¬ 
cuse  that  he  should,  through  a  private 
weakness  for  Jones,  puff  Jones’s  wares, 
laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul 
that  Jones  is  an  industrious  workman, 
and  that,  after  all,  Jones's  productions  are 
good  enough  in  their  way  as  times  go. 
What  we  want  is  the  critic’s  free  unbi¬ 
assed  opinion,  and  this  is  what  we  do  not 
get 

Oi)en,  honest,  independent  criticism  is, 
in  tnith,  not  only  a  very  rare  but  neces¬ 
sarily  a  very  difficult  article  to  meet  with. 
If  one  knows  a  person  in  private  life  in¬ 
timately,  entertains  towards  him  feelings 
not  only  of  friendship  but  respect,  and 
knows  too  that  upon  the  success  of  any 
one  particular  venture,  or  of  any  series  of 
ventures,  his  worldly  well-doing  in  great 
measure  depends,  it  is  a  hard  thing  de¬ 
liberately  to  run  down  his  handiwork. 
Amicus  l^latOy  magis  arnica  veritas,  is  an 
adage  of  which  all  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
cellence,  w’hile  a  few  have  moral  resolu¬ 
tion  enough  to  carry  it  out  into  active 
every-day  practice.  It  involves,  perhaps, 
no  small  struggle  against  human  nature 
to  have  to  do  violence  to  the  dictates  of 
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one’s  inclination,  and  to  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  calm  unim[)assioned  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  head  over  the  emotional  and 
enthusiastic  sentence  of  the  heart.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  such  a  horror  of  the  serpent’s 
tooth  of  ingratitude,  that  the  best- inten- 
tioned  critic  in  the  world  cannot  well  help 
feeling  a  twinge  of  remorse  when  he  sits 
down  to  pull  to  pieces  the  novel  or  dra¬ 
ma  of  that  friend  w’hose  hospitality  ho 
was  enjoying  a  few  hours  ago.  There  is 
a  certain  indefinable  sanctity,  according 
to  English  notions,  attendant  upon  the 
social  institution  of  dinner.  To  dine  and 
to  converse  amicably  with  one’s  friend, 
and  then  to  proceed,  should  circumstan¬ 
ces  require  it,  to  do  the  work  that  an  ene¬ 
my  might  do,  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
just  as  much  an  act  of  sacrilege  as  to  mur¬ 
der  one’s  host,  after  having  partiiken  of 
his  salt,  would  appear  to  Oriental  ideas  of 
decorum.  Or  if  the  talented  and  kindly- 
natured  author,  who  does  the  theatrical 
critiques  for  the  Fiddler,  happens  to  be 
acquainted  witli,  something  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  circumstances  of  that  ineffable  sbtge 
stick,  Pump,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  to  support,  upon  a  salary  of 
five  pounds  a  week,  a  wife  and  seven  ra¬ 
venous  children,  can  he  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  speak  as  his  critical  conscience 
would  impel  him  to  speak,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  an  unfavorable  notice  in 
that  powerful  organ,  the  Fiddler,  will  at 
once  make  the  manager  of  the  theatre  in 
which  Pump  is  engaged  knock  one  pound 
off  his  weekly  stii>end,  and  eventually, 
perhaps,  send  him  loose  on  the  world  al¬ 
together.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  in¬ 
stances  as  these  are  not  of  every-day  oc¬ 
currence,  but  still  they  can  be  by  no 
means  unheard-of ;  and  when  such  pit- 
falls  do  lie  in  the  p.ath  of  the  critic,  ho 
must  possess  a  breast  girt  round  by  triple 
oak  and  brass  who  does  not  stumble  in 
his  weakness. 

If  these  are  some  of  the  adverse  influ¬ 
ences  under  which  the  cause  of  criticism 
suffers,  there  are  others  of  far  greater  and 
more  culpable  magnitude.  Cases  such 
as  have  been  above  alluded  to  can  only 
occasionally  hajtpen  ;  they  do  not  at  any 
rate  amount  to  an  organized  system,  while 
the  human  weakness  which  they  exhibit  is 
not  w'ithout  a  certain  attractive  side  as 
well.  Cliques  really  constitute  the  great 
curse  of  criticism.  Litterateurs  are  a  gre- 
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various  race.  They  like  to  meet  togeth¬ 
er,  and  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the 
day.  The  satne  kind  of  coteries  exi.st 
now  as  in  the  days  when  the  wit  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson  reigned  su¬ 
preme  at  the  Mermai<i,  or  when  the  bur¬ 
ly  lexicographer  used  to  be  voted  the 
dictator  and  arbiter  btbe.ndi  at  the  little 
coffee-room  in  Fleet  Street  Such  reun¬ 
ions  .as  the.se,  viewed  in  the  abstract,  are 
anything  but  culpable.  Conversation  is 
just  as  sure  a  means  of  eliciting  truth  and 
of  improving  intellectual  acumen  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Socrates.  The 
only  objection  is  that  this  private  literary 
clanship  is  unpleasantly  perceptible  in 
pnblic  life  as  well,  and  that  these  select 
meetings  of  literary  confreres  not  unfre- 
quently  resolve  themselves  into  societies 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  securing  a 
mutual  admiration  for  each  other,  a  pro¬ 
found  dissatisfaction  with  all  those  other 
laborers  in  the  broad  field  of  letters, 
who  do  not  care  about  making  their  way 
into  that  charmed  circle  which  embraces 
so  many  self-conceited  celebrities,  and 
which  rapidly  develops  itself  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  antagonism  towards  all  w’ho  are 
not  of  the  enviable  numl)cr.  The  Ya¬ 
hoos,  for  instance,  compose  a  brother¬ 
hood  of  this  description.  Amongst 
themselves  the  Yahoos  are  united  by  an 
oath  of  eternal  friendship  and  goodwill, 
by  a  moral  obligation  to  sing  each  oth¬ 
er’s  praises  at  every  conceivable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  As 
for  what  the  feeling  of  their  secret  hearts 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They 
may  perhaps  be  consumed  often  by  mu¬ 
tual  jealousy,  and  heartily  wish  each  oth¬ 
er  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea.  liut, 
at  any  rate,  they  manage  to  preserve  an 
exterior  of  persistent  and  boisterous 
good-fellowship.  It  is  mere  matter  of 
history  how  impossible  it  is  to  infer  from 
the  angelic  suavity  of  the  feminine  ex¬ 
pression  what  m.ay  be  precisely  the  state 
of  feeling  of  one  lady  towards  her  bosom 
friend ;  and  in  the  same  way  when  the 
Yahoos  use  the  easy-going,  good-natur¬ 
ed  salutation  of  “old  boy,”  “dear  boy,” 
and  other  such  forms  of  convivial  affec¬ 
tion,  one  is  quite  unable  to  make  any 
certain  conjecture  as  to  the  genuine  na¬ 
ture  of  their  internal  disposition.  They 
laugh  and  talk  with  each  other,  praise 
themselves,  abuse  every  person  else,  and 


very  fine,  noble,  clever  fellows  in  their 
own  estimation  they  are.  There  is  a 
certain  monotony,  pdfhaps,  in  their  con¬ 
versation,  and  a  stranger  will  not  unlike¬ 
ly  get  heavily  bored  with  the  fulsome 
compliments  mutually  bestowed,  with  so 
lavish  a  hand.  Hut  what  of  that?  If  it 
pleases  them  it  can  certoinly  injure  no  one 
outside  the  four  w'alls  of  the  tavern  room 
in  which  they  meet  together  for  their 
grog  and  pipes.  This  is  perfectly  tine, 
and  not  the  least  harm  wouhl  be  done  to 
any  one  or  in  any  way  if  they  would  but 
confine  themselves  to  these  humble  or¬ 
gies.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Yahoos  are 
in  the  habit  of  writing  criticisms  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  for  the  press,  and  tbat  ip  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  they  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  forget  their  i>osi- 
tion  as  Yahoos,  and  to  adopt  the  tone 
of  men  of  gentlemanly  taste  and  critical 
honor.  The  spirit  and  influence  of  the 
dingy  tavern  room  will  perpetually  keep 
cropping  out.  Hy  a  certain  system  of 
dichotomy  they  divide  mankind  into  two 
classes — Yahoos  and  not- Yahoos,  each  to 
be  handled  in  a  respectively  different 
manner.  They  admit,  of  course,  of  va¬ 
rious  gradations  of  censure  just  as  they 
do  of  praise ;  but  the  latter  is  monopo¬ 
lised  by  the  Yahoos.  The  former  is  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  the  benefit,  of  the 
not-Y.alioos.  It  might  be  thought  {>er- 
haps  that  these  literary  small  fry  cannot 
do  much  harm,  either  by  their  blame  or 
by  their  panegyric  ;  but  at  the  present 
day,  with  the  amount  of  influence  that 
attaches  to  each  separate  member  of  the 
liondon  press,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
such  is  the  case.  Besides,  the  clique 
of  the  Yahoos  is  not  without  its  mo¬ 
dicum  of  talent,  position,  and  celebrity. 
There  have  been,  it  is  currently  report^ 
to  the  eternal  shame  of  recalcitrant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  brotherhood,  cases  in  which 
certain  Y’’ahoo8  have  been  troubled  by 
conscientious  qualms  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  such  an  indiscriminate  practice  of  mu¬ 
tual  puffing,  and  have  positively  ventur¬ 
ed  to  issue  a  personal  and  practical  re¬ 
monstrance  by  presuming  to  speak  their 
mind,  frankly  and  openly,  when  some 
one  of  their  number  h.a8  written  a  book 
or  produced  a  play  that  is  egregiously 
bad.  But  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  cote¬ 
rie  must  at  any  expense  be  kept  up.  The 
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Yahoos  poswss  annsnal  opportunities  for 
worming  out  the  secrets  of  the  internal 
management  of  ctrtain  journals ;  the 
traitor  is  discovered,  and  visited  with  a 
becoming  amount  of  vengeance.  On  the 
other  hand,  supposing  a  Yahoo  so  far 
forgets  himself  as  to  be  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  some  clever  production  by 
the  member  of  an  adverse  faction,  the 
authorship  of  this  article  is  at  once  equal¬ 
ly  readily  traceil  back  to  him,  and  be  is 
visited  with  a  sharp  reprimand. 

»  But  as  there  are  other  cliques  of  the 
same  order  as  the  Yahoos,  more  or  less 
respet^table,  so  too  there  are  coteries  of 
a  distinctly  opposite  nature  based  u|>on 
essentially  ditferent  principles,  yet  pro- 
duciug  Bul>stantia]ly  identical  effects. 
Thompson  and  liobinson  are  both  of 
them  members  of  that  highly  intellectual 
and  aristocratic  set  calling  itself  the  Su- 
perfines.  Both  write  for  nearly  the  same 
journals,  and  liobinson  always  knows,  as 
do  the  remainder  of  the  community,  what 
articles  Thompson  writes,  and  t'ke  vfrM. 
Thompson  may  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart 
bate  and  despise  liobinson’s  new  book  on 
Literary  Principles,  or  Theories  of  Fic¬ 
tion,  or  the  Province  of  Criticism,  or  any 
other  such  theme.  But  he  is  kept  from 
pronouncing  his  real  judgment  upon  it, 
through  a  horrible  fear  lest  liobinson  in 
his  turn  should  pitch  severely  into  his 
new  novel,  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
publication.  Between  the  Superfines  and 
the  Yahoos  it  is  needless  to  say  there  is 
a  wide  gulf  fixed.  It  is  a  certain  immu¬ 
table  principle  in  the  moral  code  of  both 
heartily  to  hate,  and  to  attack  every¬ 
thing  done  by,  and  to  do  with,  the  other; 
and  just  as  the  Vahoo  w'ould  shrink  from 
even  the  most  guarded  commendation  of 
the  Superfine,  so,  too,  the  Superfine  can¬ 
not  find  in  his  heart  to  say  anything  in 
praise  of  the  Yahoo. 

These  imaginary  instances  which  have 
been  given  are  really  no  exaggerated 
representation  of  actual  facts.  Cliques, 
sets,  and  coteries  innumerable, — such  as 
these  are  the  constant  bane  of  the  world 
of  popular  criticism.  There  existence  is 
a  perpetual  check  upon  everything  like 
fr^  outspoken  opinion.  A  is  afraid  to 
say  what  he  thinks  about  B,  because  B 
would  recognise  the  authorship  of  the 
article,  and  he.  A,  is  in  a  certain  way 
bound  to  do  B  a  gooil  turn  fur  the  man¬ 


ner  in  which  he  helped  him  on  with  that 
spirited  notice  two  months  ago.  Aud 
so  it  is  through  all  the  various  sets  and 
factions  of  popular  critics  of  the  day. 
It  is  through  no  wish  to  bring  tlie  charge 
of  intentional  literary  immondity  against 
these  gentleman  that  the  above  remarks 
have  been  made.  The  evil  is  merely 
consequent  upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
times.  It  is  difiu'ult,  next  door  to  impos¬ 
sible,  to  prevent  following  the  multitude 
to  do  evil.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
lay  stress  U[>on  the  expression  popular 
critics.  That  there  are  many,  very  many, 
critics  whose  views  could  never  receive 
such  a  bias  as  this,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted.  The  comments  here  ad¬ 
vanced  are  merely  intended  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  numerous  section  of  those  wri¬ 
ter  who  conduct  the  popular  criticism  of 
the  day,  and  after  all  it  is  the  {Kipular 
criticism  which  is  likely  to  have  most  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  long  run. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  far  easier  to  point 
out  eiTors  than  to  suggest  a  practicable  re¬ 
medy.  Before  these  matters  can  be 
thoroughly  mended,  a  difiTereut  tone  and 
spiritmustlie  imported  into  the  province, 
both  of  criticism  and  authorship.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  obvious  method  of  improve¬ 
ment  would  consist  in  the  more  rigid  pre¬ 
servation  of  anonymity  ;  as  long  as  litter- 
ateurs  are  in  the  habit  of  making  known 
to  each  other  the  different  journals  to 
w’hich  they  contribute,  and  the  (larticular 
articles  which  they  write,  it  will  never  be 
quite  as  easy  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  however  un¬ 
palatable  that  truth  may  be,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  one’s  friends.  Possibly  it  might 
be  unavoidable  to  prevent  the  secret  of 
the  authorship  of  articles  eking  out  in 
the  literary  world,  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
experiment  might  be  tried.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  reviews  now  in  which 
much  mystery  is  kept  up  as  to  the  sour¬ 
ces  from  which  certain  articles  have  ema¬ 
nated,  even  amongst  those  who  are  ad- 
niitte<l  to  view  the  “  very  pulse  of  the 
machine,”  and  to  regulate  with  their  own 
hands  the  pistons  and  wheels.  But  gen¬ 
erally,  if  any  one  particular  piece  of  wri¬ 
ting  attracts  an  unusual  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  by  all  those 
whom  it  can  effect  to  know,  whose  piece 
of  writing  that  is.  Cliques  and  coteries 
are  quite  inseparable  from  literature  ;  but 
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there  does  not  neein  any  suiticieiit  reason 
for  refusinjf  to  lielieve  that  the  weakenini; 
influence  which  cliques  have  upon  criti¬ 
cism,  may  not,  by  some  precautions,  at 
some  time  or  other,  be  made  considera¬ 
bly  less  th.an  is  at  present  unfortunately 
tbe  case.  The  misfortune  has  now  at¬ 
tained  the  dimensions  of  a  nuisance,  and 
it  would  be  really  well  if  popular  critics 
would  bethink  them  a  little  more  of  the 
parts  which  in  public  estimation  they  fill, 
and  the  duties  w’hich  they  are  supposed 
to  discharge. 


Frater’i  llkgailne. 

ON  POETRY. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  in  man  is  that 
force  which  everywhere  and  through  var¬ 
ious  means  is  urging  him  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  something  b^utiful — to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beauty.  Through  Metrical 
Sj)eech  it  finds  one  channel  to  express  it¬ 
self.  Through  this,  it  expresses  itself  on 
the  whole  more  completely  than  in  any 
other  way.  And,  therefore,  MetricaL 
Speech,  in  its  best  examples,  is  called 
“Poetry  this  manifestation  of  the  Poe¬ 
tic  Spirit  is  called  “Poetry” — par  excel¬ 
lence. 

But  the  word  “  Poetry  ”  is  used  some¬ 
times  in  this  sense,  sometimes  in  the  wi¬ 
der  and  more  general  sense ;  and  thus 
is  produced,  perhaps,  some  haziness  in 
our  minds.  The  words  Poetry,  Poet, 
Poetical,  are  often  applied  in  a  loose,  in¬ 
definite  manner.  A  beautiful  place  or 
prosj)ect  is  called  poetical ;  a  stany 
night  perhaps ;  a  romantic  incident ;  a 
noble  action  ;  a  fair  face  or  form.  A  pic¬ 
ture,  a  piece  of  music,  is  said  to  he  poet¬ 
ical,  or  “full  of  poetry.”  Dancing  has 
been  called  the  “  Poetry  of  Motion 
Sculpture,  “silent  Poetry;”  Beethoven  is 
sometimes  styled  a  “tone-poet;”  Turner, 
a  “  poet  in  colors.” 

In  these  cases,  perhaps  we  mean, 
“  Here  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Poetry  ;”  or,  perhaps,  “Here  is  something 
that  impresses  us  like  Metrical  Poetry — 
puts  us  into  a  similar  mood.”  We  may, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  refer  either 
to  the  ideal  source  of  all  kinds  of  Poetry, 
or  else  to  the  flower  and  finest  embodi¬ 


ment  of  the  Spirit  of  poetry  which  exists 
in  metrical  language;  we  may  be  using 
the  words  Poet  and  Poetry  in  a  direct 
sense,  or  an  indirect,  or  partly  in  the  one 
and  partly  tbe  other.  Hence,  some  in¬ 
distinctness  and  confusion  of  thought ; 
greatest,  when  we  come  to  compare  one 
form  of  w'ords  with  another  form  of 
words,  and  to  call  Prose  “  poetical,”  or 
even  to  call  Prose  “  Poetry,”  as  is  done 
every  day.  What  more  common  than 
to  praise  some  rich  and  sonorous  bit  of 
prose  writing,  or  some  flight  of  oratory, 
as  “  highly  f>oetical  1  ”  and  now  and 
ag.ain  w'e  go  farther  and  declare  it  to  be 
“true  poetry.” 

I.iet  us  examine  this  a  little.  Richly 
colored  and  melodious  sentences  there 
are  in  the  writings  of  several  of  our  high 
prose-writers.  Many  parts  ofour  English 
Bible  have  a  powerful  poetic  impressive¬ 
ness.  If  you  call  these  “  poetry,”  do  I 
dissent?  No.  Substantially  we  agree. 
The  question  that  remains  is  one  of 
words,  of  definition  of  words. 

Here  is  a  passage  you  say,  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  a  power¬ 
fully  impressive  form.  As  to  this,  we 
are  of  one  mind.  Also  it  has  a  very  dis¬ 
cernible  rhythm  and  modulation  of 
sound — a  greater  degree  of  this  than  or¬ 
dinary  prose.  Thus  it  has  not  only  the 
high  spiritual  qualities  of  Metrical  Poe¬ 
try,  but  a  noticable  degree  a].so  of  the 
peculiar  quality  of  mntre.  This  does 
not  amount  to  a  regular  metre,  or  the 
composition  would  ^  Metrical  Poetry. 
It  appro-aches,  but  is  not.  Metrical  Poe¬ 
try  ;  ft  is  something  else.  Might  we  not 
call  it  Rhythmic  Prose?  Then  “Rhyth¬ 
mic  Prose  ”  (you  remark)  may  be,  and  is 
as  high,  perhaps  a  higher  thing  than  reg¬ 
ular  Poetry.  Not  so  either. 

In  certain  grand  and  rare  examples  of 
Rhythmic  Prose,  the  matter,  the  sub¬ 
stance,  is  Iranscendently  impi*es8ive,  and 
the  total  effect  upon  the  mind  more  pow¬ 
erfully  poetic  than  the  effect  of  any  low¬ 
er  matter  in  a  regular  metrical  form. 
Still,  as  a  general  rule,  and  other  quali¬ 
ties  being  equal,  and  the  matter  express¬ 
ed  being  suitable  for  rhythmic  treatment, 
a  com|M)sition  in  regular  metrical  form  is 
more  impressive  than  one  which  is  not 
in  regular  metrical  form.  Nay,  must  not 
the  Psalms  be  finer  still  id  there  original 
form,  than  in  any  translation  ?  and  that 
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original  form  is  metrical,  and  after  the  speech  ;  and  in  the  best  rhythmical  prose 
Hebrew  manner.  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  this  rises  into  a  near  approximation 
too,  and  the  author  of  “Job,”  recognized  to  the  effect  of  metre.  There  are 
Metrical  Poetry  as  a  thing  different  from  many  gradations  of  rhythm  from 
Pi  ose,  and  rose  into  it  when  they  felt  the  merc.st  Prose — say  of  an  Act  of 
need  of  their  highest  means  of  expres-  Parliament,  rising  through  that  of  a 
sion.  statement  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  of  a 

“Poetry”  — Poiests —  Making — in  the  familiar  letter,  of  a  conversational  narra- 
widest  sense  (as  applied  to  man)  I  take  to  live,  of  a  newspaper  leading-article,  of 
mean  the  mental  Creative  Energy,  and  an  eloquent  novel,  of  an  impassioned 
its  products — the  whole  group  of  the  in-  oration,  up  to  the  rich,  emphatic  and  al- 
venting,  systematizing,  and  ordering  most  lyrical  modulation  of  our  iutensest 
faculties  ;  that  energy  which  is  the  earth-  prose-writers. 

ly  well-head  (but  drawn  from  a  higher  in-  So,  in  the  Pictorial  Art,  you  may  pass 
visible  source)  of  morals,  laws,  arts,  so-  from  a  design  in  simple  outline,  to  one  in 
ciety.  outline  shaded  to  a  woodcut,  an  etching, 

l^ng  usage  has  applied  the  w^ord  more  an  engraving,  a  tinted  sketch,  a  sketch 
distinctively  to  the  Fine  Arts — those  arts  in  colors ;  and  upwards,  by  gradations, 
which  spring  from,  and  apfieal  to,  our  till  you  arrive  at  the  finished  water-color 
sense  of  Beauty ;  and,  in  \t»  striefest  ap-  or  oil  pictiye. 

plication,  we  confine  the  word  Poetry  Now  an^ching,  or  even  a  design  in 
to  one  particular  Fine  Art — that  which  outline,  may  exhibit  the  highest  quali- 
expresses  beauty  through  metrical  speech,  ties  of  the  Pictorial  Art  in  larger  mea- 
When  any  one  speaks  simply  and  with-  sure  than  many  a  painting.  You  might 
out  qualification  of  Poetry,  he  is  under-  properly  prefer  one  of  Bembmndt’s  etch- 
stood  to  mean  J/rfrica?  Poetry,  and  noth-  mgs,  or  one  of  Diirei-’s  woodcuts,  to 
ing  else.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  a  large  and  careful  picture  by  Beniamin 
desire  to  use  the  word.  West,  although  President  of  the  Koyal 

Now,  Poetry  is  a  different  thing  from  Academy,  and  admired  by  George 
Prose.  Prose  is  sometimes  very  like  the  Third.  Yet,  in  the  finished  picture 
Poetry;  but  speaking  broadly,  Prose  and  only,  the  Pictorial  Power  uses  all  its 
Poetry  are  two  distinct  things,  and  means.  And  it  is  in  organized  metrical 
ought,  I  submit,  to  have  two  distinct  poetry  that  human  s|>eech  attains  its 
names.  You  might  ask  me  to  call  Uie  most  |»erfect  and  impressive  form, 
latter  Verse  ;  but  I  don’t  see  that  we  need  But  let  us  rather  consider  Prose  in  its 
give  up  the  old  and  honored  name,  by  usu.al  and  average  condition,  wdien  it  is 
which  metrical  Poetry  is  marked  as  par  most  in  its  own  character,  and  less  etnu- 
exceUencr.  lous  of  those  qualities  >rhich  are  the  es- 

Poetry  includes  every  highest  quality  pecial  projierty  of  Poetry.  Taking  the 
of  Prose,  and  includes  them  in  a  definite-  simple  and  usual  point  of  view.  Prose  is 
ly  metrical  and  musical  form,  peculiar  to  obviously  one  thing,  and  Poetry  another, 
itself :  but  observe,  this  form  is  not  a  It  is  the  very  nature  of  Prose  to  be 
mere  grace  and  decoration ;  it  is  found  non~mi>trical ;  and  it  is  artificially  put  to¬ 
by  experience  to  give  to  words  their  gether  with  that  very  intention.  Prose 
greatest  attainable  force  and  beauty,  and  is  a  later,  less  natural,  more  convention- 
as  a  rule  to  convey  the  higlicst  thoughts  alised  and  artificial  form  of  comfiosition 
incomparably  better  than  Prose.  Poo-  than  Poetry.  The  metri  al  qualities  of 
try  is  metrical.  Prose  is  non-metrical;  they  language  are  by  effort  and  practice  sub- 
are  thus  at  first  definable  by  their  forms;  dued,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  kept  out 
but  the  distinction  is  found  to  permeate  of  observation.  Prose  is  the  expression 
their  substance  and  spirit  of  the  scientific  and  analytical  intellect. 

No  doubt  (though  each  has  its  proper  striving  to  take  things  separately,  to  ex- 
realm,  its  own  authority  and  laws)  there  amine  them  narrowly,  little  by  little,  con- 
is  a  kind  of  borderland  where  they  some-  tinually  guarding  and  limiting  itself  in 
times  mix.  Prose  is  never  without  some  its  progress.  Prose  is  careful,  cautious, 
share  of  rhytRm  and  modulation,  because  judicial ;  its  business-like  eyes  fixed  upon 
these  are  inherent  qualities  iu  l^umau  some  attainable  object,  towards  which  it 
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moves  step  by  step,  whether  slowly  or 
swiftly,  liftinpr  right  foot  after  left  in  due 
succession.  Vehement,  high- colored  and 
notably  rhythmic  Prose,  even  w  hen  suc¬ 
cessful,  is  felt  to  be  on  the  coniines,  if  not 
over  the  boundery,  of  its  proper  domin¬ 
ion  ;  it  is  only  allowable  in  exceptional 
cases  ;  if  much  used,  it  becomes  disa¬ 
greeable.  In  good  Prose,  as  a  rule  me¬ 
trical  forms  are  avoided.  Metrical  forms 
are  felt  to  belong  to  a  mood  different  from 
that  to  which  Prose,  as  Prose,  addresses 
itself;  they  belong  to  the  poetic  mood,  in 
short,  wherein  imagination  rather  than 
intellect  is  paramount ;  a  mood  of  de¬ 
light,  not  of  investigation,  when  the  soul 
is  lifted  from  the  ground  and  moves  on 
pulsing  wings  in  a  new  and  freer  ele¬ 
ment. 

Prose  Composition,  then  (w’e  say)  is  a 
form  of  language  growingn^ht  of  scienti¬ 
fic  limitations  and  the  spirit  of  analysis, 
and  is  only  perfectly  attained  through  the 
culture  of  ages.  In  early  times,  every¬ 
thing  was  chanted.  The  chief  w’orks  in 
Sanskrit  upon  grammar,  law,  history, 
medicine,  mathematics,  geograpi  y,  met¬ 
aphysics,  are  in  verse ;  verse  being  more 
natural,  and  more  memorable.  Science 
in  those  days  was  far  from  being  so 
strict,  scholastic,  pedantic,  as  in  ours 
(but  there  are  changes  gathering  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Science),  for  imagination 
came  largely  into  all  processes  of 
thought ;  the  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  general  mystery  of 
things,  show'ed  itself  in  every  department 
of  study  ;  the  universal  was  felt  in  the 
particular.  Mean  associations  of  ideas 
and  words  (always  caused  by  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  universal)  were  fewer  than 
they  now’  are.  With  the  progress  of  cul¬ 
ture  came  necessarily  division  of  studies, 
definitions,  exclusions,  application  to 
particulars,  and  the  growth  of  Prose  as  a 
distinct  vehicle  of  thought. 

Poetry,  by  this  (you  may  say),  would 
appear  to  belong  to  a  barbarous  condi¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  Say,  rather,  to  a 
simple  and  primeval  condition.  After 
science  and  analysis  have  done  their  best, 
there  is  still  need  for  us  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  people  to  make  a  synthesis,  and  a 
larger  synthesis  than  ever ;  to  rise  from 
anatomic  studies  to  the  contemplation 
and  enjoyment  of  Life — from  particulars 
to  the  universal.  The  Man  of  Science, 


the  Man  of  Business,  break  up  the  whole 
into  little  bits  for  analysis,  for  calculation, 
for  sale  ;  the  Poet  reconstructs  the  shat¬ 
tered  world,  and  shows  it  still  complete 
and  beautiful. 

Poetry  proper  (the  Poetry  of  which  I 
speak)  is  metrical,  by  the  nature  of  it. 
Metre  is  sine  qud  non ;  and  though  yon 
may  compare  thin  given  specimen  of 
Prose  with  that  given  specimen  of  Poe¬ 
try,  and  prefer  the  former,  and  even 
riglitly  prefer  it,  and  prove  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  larger  share  or  poetic  qualities 
than  the  latter,  yet  the  one  remains  a 
different  quality  of  thing  from  the  other. 
And  however  high  the  degree  of  poetic 
expression  that  has,  in  exceptional  instan¬ 
ces  (fewer,  perhaps,  than  we  vaguely 
fancy),  been  attained  in  Prose,  Metrical 
Poetry  remains  the  best  medium  of  poe¬ 
tic  expression.  The  works  of  the  Poets 
—of  the  high  men  who  wrote  in  metre, 
are,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  real  treasury  of  * 
poetic  language.  The  Sense  of  Beauty, 
seeking  expression  in  words,  finds  in  Me¬ 
trical  Poetry  its  most  fitting  embodi¬ 
ment 

Metre,  I  repeat  (for  there  is  much 
misconception  as  to  thisX  is  the  natural 
form  of  Poetry  ,  and  it  brings  about  cer¬ 
tain  important  results,  for  thereby  is 
Poetry  constituted  as  one  of  the  arts — an 
Art  which  is  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  it  is 
the  most  famous  of  them  all. 

Art  comes  to  man  before  Science ;  al¬ 
so,  it  comes  after  Science,  and  includes 
it 

“  But  what  is  your  boasted  Art,  after 
all,  but  a  toy — a  knack  of  rhymes  and 
metres  ?  ” 

Yes! — and  what  in  fact,  too,  are  bits 
of  cobalt  and  vermillion,  w’hen  you  come 
to  consider  them  dispassionately  ?  What 
is  Kaffael’s  brush  ?  a  tag  of  bristles  (you 
may  count  them,  if  you  like) — w’hat  is 
Mozart’s  harpsichord  T  a  frame  of  chips 
and  wire.  And  what  are  you  yourself, 
my  friend  ? — what  am  I  ? — but  a  bundle 
of  rods,  and  strings,  and  pipes  ?  Only, 
somehow,  there  is  a  something  slipt  in, 
which  we  call  Life — nay.  Soul, — and 
which  makes  a  difference.  We  don’t 
know  what  it  is :  we  see  it  in  its  effects. 

Poetry  has  a  good  deal  of  life  in  it 
What  is  old  Ilomer  himself,  this  very 
long  time,  but  a  name,  a  dream,  a  ques¬ 
tion  T  But  the  Homeric  Poems  are  alive 
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at  this  day  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
springing  up  iresh  and  fresh  like  grass, 
new  to  every  new  generation.  They 
have  outlived  dynasties,  and  nations,  and 
creeds.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  William  Shakespeare's  body  (eyes 
and  hands,  tongue  and  brain)  was  hidden 
in  the  ground  beside  a  little  river  in  War¬ 
wickshire;  but  bis  Book  is  not  buried 
in  this  world  yet, — it  is  running  about, 
lively  enough.  He  put  himself,  partly, 
into  words — into  words  of  poetry. 

Why  do  we  love  and  reverence  Art? 
Because  it  gives  a  natural  scope,  and 
lasting  expression,  to  Gfaiius. 

Why  is  “Painting”  a  grand  word? 
Because  the  Art  of  Painting  has  embo¬ 
died  for  us  the  genius  of  such  men  as 
Van  Eyck  and  John  Bellini,  Raftael  and 
Titian,  Holbein  and-Hogarth  and  Turner. 

What  is  glorious  in  music?  That  it 
keeps  for  us,  safer  than  wine  in  its  flask, 
tlie  fine  inspirations  that  come  (we  know 
not  how,  they  knew  not  how)  to  a  Bach, 
a  Gluck,  a  Handel,  a  Mozart,  a  Purcell, 
a  Beethoven,  a  Rossini ;  and  to  those 
nameless  men  who  made  the  delicious 
old  melodies  of  Ireland,  and  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

And  even  so,  by  the  Art  of  Poetry 
has  embodied  itself  the  power  and  beau¬ 
ty  and  wisdom  and  versatility  of  the 
minds  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Oriental,  Ital- 
lian,  Spanish,  German  English,  Poets, — 
a  noble  crowd.  The  work  of  these  men 
cannot  be  held  as  toyish  and  trifling. 
Their  place  in  human  history  is  honora¬ 
ble.  The  Art  through  which  they  reach 
us,  through  which  they  belong  to  us, 
certainly  is  wonderful,  and  to  be  rev¬ 
erenced. 

1  had  intended  to  submit  in  this  place 
some  thoughts  on  Painting,Scu1pture  and 
Musical  Composition,distingui8hing  these 
along  with  Poetry,  as  Creative  Arts,-— of 
course  using  the  word  “  creative  ”  in  no 
absolute  sense ;  and  also  on  Acting,  on 
Musical  Performance,  and  on  Oratory, 
describing  these  as  Art»  of  Personal  Com¬ 
munication  ;  as  well  as  on  the  semi-fine- 
art  (is  there  no  good  phrase  for  them  t) 
which  ally  beauty  with  usefulness.  Ar¬ 
chitecture  I  reckon  one  of  these:  also 
Prose- Writing,  which  is  perhaps  to  Poe¬ 
try  what  Architecture  is  to  Sculpture  and 
Painting;  mere  Prose  being  mere  build¬ 
ing,  like  Baker  Street,  or  Pimlico,  or  a 
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brick  wall ;  good  Prose  rising  and  rising, 
till  it  meets,  eompetes,  almost  blends 
with  Poetry.  But  it  seems  better  to  re¬ 
frain  for  the  present  than  to  deal  with 
these  matters  too  cursorily :  and  I  leave 
untouched  the  question  as  to  Landscape- 
Gardening’s  place  among  the  arts. 

Metre  is  the  bodily  form  of  Poetry : 
and  now  on  metre  let  us  say  a  tew  words. 
Metre,  a  stimulant  and  a  delight,  acts 
through  the  ear.  A  man  deaf  from  his 
birth,  could  not  taste  the  true  enjoyment 
of  Poetry :  though  he  might  have  some 
pleasure,  through  the  eye,  from  those 
verses  arranged  in  the  visible  forms  of 
eggs,  altars,  turbots,  lozenges,  which  you 
see  in  old-fashioned  books. 

Metrical  movement  in  words, — swing, 
emphasis  and  cadence,  meIo<lious  and 
varied  tones,  rhythm  and  rhyme,  have 
(as  matter  of  fact)  certain  peculiar  effects 
upon  ns.  Some  }»eople  are  more  moved 
than  others,  more  vibrant,  but  all  (unless 
notably  defective)  are  thus  moved  in 
some  degree. 

We  do  not  examine  or  estimate  the 
Art  of  Painting  or  the  Art  of  Music,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  impressions  of  those  who 
have  the  least  natural  sensibility  to  those 
arts ;  nor  need  we  stop  to  consider  de¬ 
grees  of  sensibility  to  Poetry,  or  to  ar¬ 
gue  with  those  who  care  littlle  or  nothing 
for  Poetry,  or  complain  of  them,  or 
lament  over  them.  Innumerable  people 
know  from  ex(>erience,  that  metrical 
movement  tends  to  draw  the  mind  into, 
and  keep  it  in  a  particular  mood — a  mood 
peculiarly  favorable  to  certain  impres¬ 
sions.  Partly  the  mind  is  drawn,  partly 
it  yields.  Its  own  feeling  coincides  with 
the  known  intention  ol  the  writer,  or 
speaker.  It  receives,  and  it  prepares  it¬ 
self  for  delight  It  desires  and  expects 
warmth  of  feeling,  beauty  of  imagery, 
subtlety  and  rapidity  of  thought,  retined, 
rich,  and  expressive  forms  of  words,  in 
the  best  possible  order. 

And  all  these  are  given  to  it  by  good 
Poetry.  In  its  melodious  movement 
it  raises  a  succession  of  pleasurable  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  in  due  succession  fulfils 
them  ;  shows  at  once  a  constant  obedience 
to  law,  and  a  joyful  boldness  and  mastery; 
with  free  yet  symmetrical  swing*  and  ca¬ 
dence,  with  regulated  exuberance  (like 
that  of  nature  in  all  her  best  forms)  a 
beautiful  proportionality  develops  itself  as 
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by  spontaneous  movement,  giving  to 
each  part  its  utmost  effect,  while  each 
remains  in  due  subordination  to  the 
whole. 

Thus  far,  the  effect  closely  resembles 
that  of  Music  ;  but  during  the  working 
of  Poetry’s  enchantment,  the  intellectual 
powers  also  are  in  a  peculiar  condition 
of  pleasurable  excitement  and  clairvoy¬ 
ance.  Beautiful  Proportionality  perme¬ 
ates  the  thought  and  the  spirit  of  the 
thought  which  the  well-proportioned 
words  convey.  Pl.an,  ideas,  images, 
style,  words,  are  all  modulated  to  one 
harmonious  result.  All.  together,  moves 
and  floats,  and  orbs  itself.  A  rapid-glan¬ 
cing  and  airy  logic  (but  strong  and  gen¬ 
uine)  makes  itself  felt  throughout ;  the 
highest  and  sweetest  gifts  of  memory,  of 
fancy,  of  imagination,  are  now  Attest 
to  the  soul’s  mood  ;  the  synthetic,  com¬ 
paring,  harmonizing,  unifying  power  is 
in  the  ascendant.  The  soul  rises  above 
trivial  cares  and  hindrances,  moving  rap¬ 
idly,  breathing  in  all  its  body  like  a  bird, 
rejoicing  in  every  cadence  of  its  beating 
wings ;  all  its  powers  at  commaiid,  all  of 
them  acting  in  due  subordination  ;  it  is 
become  more  refined,  clairvoyant,  harmo¬ 
nious  ;  organized  form  and  regulated 
movement  are  combined  with  a  mystical 
and  supersensuous  beauty.  Beautiful 
Proportionality,  manifest  yet  mysterious 
that  all-pervading  quality  of  Nature’s 
work, — here  it  is  also,  developed. in  the 
world  of  man’s  mind,  in  the  microcosm 
of  human  thought. 

This  is  the  w’ork  of  man’s  joyful  sense 
of  beauty  (of  the  beauty  which  is  in  all 
things,  rightly  seen)  expressing  itself  in 
choicest  rhythmic  w’ords  ;  and  this  is  the 
most  complete  manner  of  human  expres¬ 
sion.  Every  man,  when  he  speaks  his 
best,  would  utter  Poetry,  if  he  could. 

Shall  we  then  call  any  composition  of 
metrical  words  a  poem  ? — and  leave  no 
distinction  at  all  between  Poetry  and 
Verse?  This  would  not  do.  Without 
metre,  no  Poetry  ?  but,  given  a'  metrical 
form  of  w’ords,  have  we  necessarily  Poe¬ 
try  ?  Not  so.  What  is  thus  expressed 
must  be  something  naturally  fit  to  be  ex- 

prf'fsi’d. 

For  expression  by  the  pictorial, or  by  the 
Musical  Art,  certain  things  are  fit,  others 
unfit,  and  the  limits  of  these  Arts  are 
well  marked.  Tlie  art  of  Poetry  is  of  wi¬ 


der  scope,  leas  definite  boundary  ;  hence 
the  innumerable  mistakes  of  critics,  and 
of  poets  too.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  re¬ 
cognized  that  Poetry  is  doing  its  right 
and  peculiar  office  when  it  expresses  ima¬ 
ginative  truth,  in  forms  of  beauty,  or  of 
sublimity,  imbued  with  tenderness,  awe, 
aspiration,  exultation,  every  mood  of  no¬ 
ble  emotion ;  and  the  general  result  is 
harmonious  thought  aod  feeling  in  har¬ 
monious  words. 

The  Poet  does  not  think  in  prose,  and 
turn  his  thought  into  poetry,  by  measure¬ 
ment  and  arrangement  and  decoration. 
Ilis  thought  is  poetia  The  beauties  of 
a  true  Poem  are  not  excrescences — they 
are  part  of  the  life  and  nature  of  the 
work.  When  a  true  poetic  impulse, 
seeking  verbal  expression,  clothes  itself 
successfully  in  rhythmic  speech,  tlie 
rhythm  will  have  a  natural  suitableness 
to  the  thought ;  its  words  will  be  the  fit¬ 
test  and  choicest  words  ;  its  arrangement 
of  them,  the  best  possible  arrangement 
In  good  Poetry,  the  Metre  is  not  a  limi¬ 
tation,  but  a  power ;  it  gives  not  shack¬ 
les,  but  wings. 

Good  Poetry  is  in  every  way  the  choi¬ 
cest  arrangement  of  words :  it  demands, 
therefore,  and  rewards,  the  nicest  elocu¬ 
tion.  And  here  let  us  glance  at  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  Poetry  confers  on  Language. 
Poetry  preserves,  upholds,  and  improves 
Language.  It  chooses  the  most  clear, 
vivid,  and  exact'  forms  of  speech  ;  and 
supports  the  purest  methods  of  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Poetry  is  the  chief  storehouse 
of  authority  on  these  matters.  Changes 
must  gradually  come  into  every  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  Poetry  opposes  itself  to  care¬ 
lessness,  conventionality,  vulgarism,  cor¬ 
ruption  of  whatever  kind, — all  those  de¬ 
teriorations  to  which  ordinary  speaking 
and  writing  are  so  subject.  And  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  language  decays,not  mere¬ 
ly  good  taste,  but  thought  and  reason 
alsodecay.  One  cannot  rate  highly  the  jus 
et  norma  loquendi  of  our  own  day,  but 
doubtless  it  would  bo  many  degrees 
worse  but  for  the  Poets.  The  diction 
of  social  life  is  at  present  for  the  most 
part  vague,  unpoetic  and  corrupt ;  so  also 
is  the  general  run  of  our  public  writing 
and  public  oratory, — both  of  which  in¬ 
deed  being  addre.ssed  to  the  hour,  use 
naturally  the  phraseology  of  the  hour  ; 
but  it  is  proper  for  men  of  literature,  and 
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it  is  their  duty,  to  uphold  our  noble  with  costly  phrases  and  sentences  from 
tongue  out  of  these  deb^ments.  This,  the  Poets. 

though  a  subordinate,  is  an  important  The  youth  enjoying  his  beloved  poem, 
function  of  literature,  and  especially  of  perusing  and  reperusing  till  every  line 
the  flower  of  literature,  Poetry, — namely,  becomes  familiar  as  his  own  name,  is 
to  preserve  and  if  possible  enhance  Lan-  unawares  storing  his  memory  with  bet- 
guage  (which  is  Thought’s  body)  in  ter  forms  of  language  than  he  could  else- 
health  and  beauty.  Many  words  and  where  find.  Considered  merely  as  a  lit* 

{phrases  now  in  common  use  are  less  than  entry  composition,  a  good  Poem  is  in* 
lalf  alive ;  blood  from  the  intelligent  vi-  comparably  the  most  perfect  of  such 
tal  souix;e  hardly  enters  their  cold  lump-  things — although  Prose  has  a  wider  and 
ish  substance,  lluman  s(>eech  of  this  more  varied  service, 
kind  resembles  the  Horny  Woman  whose  Dealing  oftener  with  high  and  abstruse 
skin  was  hard  warts  all  over, — smiles,  matters,  good  Poetry  is  always  as  clear 
blushes,  every  sympathetic  change, being  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  na- 
hopelessly  and  hideously  encrusted.  The  ture  of  human  speech  will  allow.  If 
Poets  by  their  genios,their  sensibility  and  not,  it  so  far  falls  short  of  what  it  might 
culture,  are  led  to  use  those  forms  of  their  be,  and  of  what  Poetry  is,  at  its  best, 
native  tongue  which  are  essentially  best.  At  the  same  time  let  me  remark,  that 
And  the  general  characteristic  of  their  good  Poetry  is  not  to  be  read  lazily  and 
forms,  where  difiering  from  those  in  loungingly,  but  with  both  eyes  open,  and 
ordinary  use,  is  by  no  means  addi*  all  one’s  wits  about  one. 
tional  pomp,  elaboration,  inflation,  but  Now  think  of  the  difiusion  of  the  Eng- 
on  the  contrary  greater  simplicity,  na'i-  lish  language  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
vety,  directness,  nature,  truth  ;  and  thus  and  of  the  still  mightier  future  that  lies 
they  are  at  once  more  picturesque  and  before  it  among  the  unborn  millions  of 
more  exact  Which  do  you  sup|>ose,  is  Australia  and  of  the  American  Conti- 
the  Great  Newspaper  or  the  Great  Poet  nent,  aTid  it  will  appear  no  light  thing  to 
the  more  simple  and  more  exact  in  the  use  uphold  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
of  words  t  Good  poetic  language  fits  as  great  English  Tongue  and  to  confirm  it 
close  as  possible  to  its  thoughts  ;  w'hile  by  examples  and  models.  When  a  lan- 
ordinary  language  too  often  hangs  loose-  guage  becomes  corrupt,  so  also  do  thought 
ly  sagging  and  bagging,  here  gathered  and  reason  ;  the  form  of  civilization 
into  a  sha^ieless  hump,  there  trailing  on  which  it  contains  and  expresses  must  de- 
the  ground,  disguising  and  disgracing  teriorate  along  with  it 
the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  slovenly  Ev?n  in  this  lively  literary  weather,  so 
garment  to  speak,  of  our  own  day,  when  it  snows 

The  Spirit  of  Poetr}'  itself  it  was,  novels,  and  hails  essays,  and  blows  news- 
which,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  language,  paper  articles  from  all  points  of  the  corn- 
fitted  words  to  things,  and  ever  it  re-  pass  at  once,  a  good  Poem  still  finds  its 
quires  the  word  and  phrase  not  merely  readers,  is  oftener  read,  and  better  re- 
to  approach  but  to  get  as  near  as  possi-  membered  than  the  other  things, 
ble  to  the  thought  Many  or  most  of  the*  liepeat  to  me  a  sentence  or  two  of  that 
finest  forms  of  language  we  owe,  as  w’e  leader  which  you  were  so  much  pleased 
shall  find  if  we  trace  them  up,  to  the  with,  eighteen  months  ago,  or  say  the 
Poets.  The  chief  wealth  of  Prose  is  bor-  day  l^fore  yesterday.  You  can’t  It  was 
rowed  or  adapted  from  the  treasure-house  not  meant,  you  will  say,  to  be  remem- 
of  Poetry.  Poetry  has  not  only  origi-  bered  verbatim — it  did  its  part,  gave  its 
nated  the  best  words  and  applications  of  message,  had  its  influence.  But  (allow- 
words,  but  has  taught  Prose  the  general  ing  this  its  value,  even  allowing  the  in¬ 
power  of  language,  and  given  it  the  hint  fluence  of  the  clever  swiftly  read  news- 
of  invention.  They  who,  loving  high  paper  article  to  have  been  always  a  good 
prose,  disparage  Poetry,  are,  if  they  knew  influence,  never  a  bad,  w’hich  would  be 
It,  a  little  ungrateful.  I  know  a  very  allowing  a  great  deal)— do  you  think  it 
great  Prose- writer  of  our  time,  w'ho  is  would  ^  well  that  all  writing  should  be 
not  always  respectful  to  Poetry  in  the  of  this  hasty  and  ephemeral  character  T — 
abstract,  yet  whose  pages  are  bejeweled  nothing  written  with  care,  and  with  the 
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highest  care  ?  nothing  that  will  be  worth 
reading  next  month,  or  next  year? 

Can  we  not  guess  some  of  the  prob¬ 
able  effects  on  taste,  and  on  judgment, 
toot 

To  its  Poets,  the  world  on  the  whole 
is  not  unappreciating  or  ungrateful.  The 
greatest  names  in  Literature,  among  the 

S'leatest  in  all  History  are  the  names  of 
;*oet8.  Over  millions  and  generations  of 
men  they  have  an  influence,  not  confined 
to  one  people  or  tongue.  The  higher 
the  Poet’s  genius,  the  more  it  belongs  to 
all  mankind ;  and  its  effect  is  to  unite 
them  all  in  the  feeling  of  a  common  hu¬ 
manity.  Poetry,  in  its  actual  examples, 
is  differently  conditioned  and  rntMlified  in 
different  languages.  The  Poet  is  limited 
by  his  instrument,  and  some  languages 
give  more  freedom  and  power  in  poetic 
expression  than  others :  but  we  must  not 
deviate  into  these  tempting  byways. 

Pt>etry,  as  we  believe,  preserves  and 
purifies  langu.ige,  cultivates  good  taste, 
helps  memory,  fills  the  mind  with  fair 
images  and  high  unselfish  thoughts,  won- 
drously  increases  our  perception  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  natural  b^uty,  relieves  the 
pain  of  our  usual  lack  or  poverty  of  ex¬ 
pression,  shaping  and  bringing  within 
compass  multifarious  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  otherwise  inexpressible.  But  the 
boon  of  boons,  including  all  the  rest,  is 
the  general  enlargement,  elevation,  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  soul.  Poetry  udiversali- 
ses.  In  its  last  result  it  is  never  despond¬ 
ent,  but  inspired  with  the  lotliest  joy  and 
courage.  It  begins  in  the  glad  sense  of 
Universal  Beauty,  and  when  it  bestows 
the  same  glad  sense  upon  its  hearers,  its 
result  is  accomplished.  Here  and  there 
you  find  a  short  poem,  exce[)tional,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  despondent  mood,  but  the  best 
Poetry  in  its  total  effect  is  cheerful  and 
encouraging.  Even  when  it  treats  of  sor¬ 
row,  of  pain,  of  death,  it  is  sympathetic 
but  not  despondent  and  gloomy.  The 
very  production  of  the  exceptional  sad 
poem,  indicates  a  degree  of  victory  over 
the  sadness.'  The  Iliad,  treating  much 
of  war,  wounds,  and  violent  death,  is 
animated  and  exhileruting  throughout ; 
of  Dante’s  great  poem  the  first  part  is 
most  read,  for  its  fierce  picturesqueness 
and  dreadful  fascination,  but  the  second 
is  an  ascending  symphony  of  hope  and 
faith,  and  the  third  part  a  hymn  of 


heavenly  rapture.  Chaucer  is  cheerful 
as  the  green  landscape  after  a  spring 
shower ;  Spencer  full  of  rich  vivacity  and 
bold  adventure ;  Shakespeare’s  book  a 
multifarious  world  of  movement  and  in¬ 
terest  ;  nothing  did  Goethe  so  much  ab¬ 
hor,  in  life  and  in  literature,  as  despon¬ 
dency,  discouragement. 

The  Poet,  when  he  is  most  himself, 
rises  to  a  high  and  serene  view.  He  will 
not  exhibit  grief,  misery,  horror,  in  iso¬ 
lated  sharpness  and  for  the  mere  sensa¬ 
tional  effect ;  these  must  lose  their  harsh 
and  painful  prominence,  and  fall  into 
place  in  a  large  and  noble  circle  of  ideas. 
The  merely  painful  always  marks  as  in¬ 
ferior  the  work  in  which  it  is  found.  Di¬ 
dactic  poetry,  and  doctrinal  poetry,  are 
also  inferior,  so  far  as  they  are  narrowed 
not  merely  by  human  but  by  [)articular 
limiUitions,  concerned  too  much  with  cer¬ 
tain  people,  opinions,  circumstances,  with 
the  temporary  and  accidental.  In  the 
pure  mountain  air  which  blows  over  the 
realm  of  true  Poetry  no  mental  epidemic 
can  exist,  or  if  it  rises  thither  it  melts 
away ;  fever  of  partisanship,  itch  of  per¬ 
sonality,  opthalmia  of  dogmatism,  lie  be¬ 
low  with  fog  upon  the  marsh-lands. 

Yet  the  I*oet  escapes  not  the  influence 
of  his  time,  usually  it  affects  him  far  too 
much.  He  is  sensitive,  sympathetic,  en¬ 
ters  easily  into  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  others,  but  does  not  so  easily  escape 
again.  He  is  apt  to  fall  into  sudden 
timidity  in  the  midst  of  his  boldest  en¬ 
terprises,  apt  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  hour.  Also  his  delicate  senses  per¬ 
suade  him  to  luxury  and  sloth.  His  ex  • 
perience  of  the  stupidity  and  the  selfish¬ 
ness  which  have  possession  of  so  many 
human  beings  goads  him  sometimes  into 
one  or  another  form  of  cynicism.  He 
may  sometimes  write  below  his  own  dig¬ 
nity,  and  that  of  his  Art  But,  remem¬ 
ber,  if  he  puts  any  evil  (here  is  not  meant 
by  evil,  what  this  jierson  or  that  person 
may  object  to,  but  contradiction  of  his 
own  better  self,  treason  to  humanity) — 
if  Ifb  puts  any  wickedness  into  his  poe¬ 
try,  it  is  so  much  the  less  Poetry.  So 
tar  it  suffers  loss  of  value  and  of  rank. 
The  external  facts,  too,  and  incidents 
connected  with  composition  and  publica¬ 
tion,  are  often  ugly,  nauseous  and  warp¬ 
ing. 

The  ideal,  the  typical  Poet  has  all  but 
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saperhoman  power  of  vision  and  of 
speech.  But  in  the  actual,  every  Poet 
is  very  limited  and  imperfect.  Even  the 
greatest  Poets  are  faulty,  full  of  faults 
and  shortcomings.  Each,  limited  already 
in  his  genius,  is  also  limited  from  with¬ 
out,  and  does  not  do  even  as  w'ell  as  he 
might  On  every  side  a  dull  and  per¬ 
verse  world  of  persons  and  circumstances 
presses  in  upon  his  work. 

The  fair  Poem,  a  gift  to  many, — to  the 
Poet  himself  is  often  but  a  poor  shadow, 
a  faint  reminiscence  of  some  glorious 
message. 

“  Could  I  rcTire  within  me 
Her  sjmphoiij  and  sung, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twonld  win  me. 

That,  with  miiMc  loud  and  long, 

I  would  huild  that  dome  in  air, 

That  siinnv  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 

And  all  who  heard,  should  see  them  there ; 
And  all  would  cry  ‘  Bi'ware !  Bi^ware  1  ’ 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  1 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  close  vour  eyes  with  holy  dread ; 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.” 

Never  yet  has  a  Great  Poem  been  re¬ 
ally  written — only  hints  and  fragments. 
No  one  as  yet  has  delivered,  his  message 
even  as  well  as  he  might  have  done.  The 
master-pieces  of  all  Poetry  are  only  such 
by  comparison. 

I  think — hope — might  almost  say  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  best  poets  are  yet  to  come. 
Do  we  not  hope  for  a  better  earth  than 
has  yet  been  T  And  we  all  hope  for  a 
better  life  elsewhere.  Shall  not  that  have 
its  Poetry,  think  you,  inexpressibly  great¬ 
er  and  finer  than  anything  we  can  now 
conceive  or  dream  of? — and  when  Man 
is  more  in  unison  with  Heaven  (be  it 
here  or  elsewhere)  a -fairer,  fuller  Poetry 
will  surely  arise :  yet,  with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections,  that  which  we  already  possess 
is  a  great  gift. 

Of  Poetry  as  written.  Poetry  as  we 
have  it,  there  are  many  degrees  and  va¬ 
rieties. 

Every  poem  need  not  be  great — but  it 
must  be  genuine  in  its  own  kind. 

Every  poem  is  the  result  of  two  co¬ 
operating  forces :  one,  impulse,  emotion, 
inspiration ;  the  other,  will,  intention, 
conscious  effort  Of  true  Poems,  some 
have  more  of  the  one,  and  some  of  the 
other ;  and  so  also  of  different  parts  of  a 
Poem,  one  part  is  done  chiefly  from  will, 
another  part  from  impulse.  The  Poets, 
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exceedingly  various  as  they  are,  seem  to 
me  to  be  divisible  mainly  into  two  great 
classes,  those  whose  work  springs  chiefly 
from  the  pnre  poetic  impulse,  and  those 
whose  work  is  chiefly  produced  by  will 
and  intention. 

Those  whom  I  would  place  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  named  and  lower  class  (let  us  call  it 
P.W.,  from  poetic  will)  are  able  men  who 
have  been  turned,  by  circumstances  and 
choice,  in  proportions  varying  in  the  va¬ 
rious  instances,  to  express  themselves 
through  the  medium  of  verse,  and  who 
on  the  whole  successfully  accomplish 
their  aim.  Other  men,  of  equal  or  great¬ 
er  total  capacity,  are  quite  ungifted  for 
singing  their  thoughts;  but  these  of 
whom  w-e  speak  have  more  or  less  a 
share  of  the  necessary  gift;  some  true 
musical  impulse  moves  in  the  midst  of 
their  general  intellectual  power ;  each, 
along  with  his  other  qualities,  has  enough 
of  the  metrical,  the  musical,  the  poetic, 
to  urge  him  or  at  least  to  enable  him  to 
write  in  verse,  and  this  gives  him  his 
claim  to  be  called  a  poet ;  though  still, 
one  will  prove  much  more  of  a  poet  than 
another.  Some  poets  there  are  who,  in 
the  economy  of  things,  appear  to  be 
made  for  the  unpoetic  listener — since  me¬ 
trical  language  works  more  or  less  u])on 
all  men.  In  the  Poets  whom  I  would 
reckon  in  the  other  class  (let  us  call  it 
class  P.I.,  from  poetic  impulse),  the  purely 
poetic,impnl8e  is  the  master  quality,  irre¬ 
pressible  and  all-pervading  ;  even  as  the 
born  Painter  has  a  constant  delight  in 
color  for  its  own  sake. 

One  might,  I  think,  arrange  the  names 
of  all  Poets  known  to  him  (though  in 
certain  cases  there  might  be  question  and 
difficulty)  broadly  into  these  two  large 
classes.  This  done,  it  probably  strikes 
us  that  such  a  one  standing  in  the  P.  W. 
class  is  on  the  whole  greater  than  sneh 
another  in  the  P.I.  :  hut  we  also  And  that 
all  the  greatest  Poets  in  the  total  list  stand 
in  the  class  marked  P.I.  ;  and  that  the 
precious  qualities  peculiar  to  Metrical  Poe¬ 
try  come  to  us  most  abundantly  from 
natures  wherein  also  dwell  the  highest 
sensibility  to  beauty,  the  swiftest  move¬ 
ment  of  thought,  the  most  penetrative 
intellect  The  imagery  of  these  men  is 
usually  that  of  the  true  Imagination,  in¬ 
tuitive,  dealing  with  essential  relations 
of  things ;  the  imagery  of  those  who 
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would  come  into  our  necond  class  is  col¬ 
lected  chiefly  by  the  Fancy,  in  her  sport, 
or  for  parade. 

If  we  divide  and  clas-sify  further  w’e 
arrange  Poets  into  certain  schools — but 
at  last  we  shall  And,  if  we  go  on,  that 
every  considerable  poet  is  to  be  taken 
singly  ;  and  tlie  greater  the  poet,  the 
more  distinctly  individual  he  is.  lie 
views  the  world  in  his  own  way,  and  re- 

{>orts  his  experience  in  his  own  way ; 
ii.s  sincerity  is  his  jm)  wer.  If  he  “  carries 
a  mirror”  it  is  not  a  common  mirror,  but 
a  magic  mirror,  made  out  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  quality.  Yet,  a  high  Poet  is  also 
a  chief  representative  of  the  human  nice ; 
his  work,  while  |>eculiar,  is  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  sympathetic.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  which  he  conveys  so  strikingly 
are  not  mere  particulars,  they  are  also 
typical,  and  have  a  general  application. 
May  not  the  singularity  of  each  poet  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  iin|>ortance, 
the  kingship  of  every  single  Human  Be¬ 
ing?  Each  has  a  whole  world  of  his 
own,  besides  the  world  that  is  his  in  com¬ 
mon  with  mankind.  The  poet  is  pecul¬ 
iar,  because  largely  receptive  of  life  and 
nature  at  Grst  hand,  and  bold  and  skil¬ 
ful  enough  to  sing  his  own  proper  ex¬ 
periences  ;  he  is  universal  by  virtue  of 
that  unity  which  underlies  all  appear¬ 
ance,  and  which  is  everywhere  reached 
by  the  penetnilive  mind.  The  peculiar¬ 
ity  will  be  modi  fled  by  circumstmice  and 
accident ;  the  insight,  the  piercing  ve¬ 
racity,  is  the  gift  given  to  all  true  Poets, 
and  the  secret  of  their  strength. 

Let  us  glance  back  at  the  ground  we 
have  passed  over.  Poetry  is  the  Art  of 
Verbal  Metrical  Expression.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  the  Arts.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  most  adequate  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  certain  ihoughts  and  moods. 
The  thought,  the  mood,  must  itself  be 
emotional  and  creative — must  be  such  as 
moves  all  the  powers  of  expression  to  har¬ 
monious  result.  It  is  first  the  movement 
of  the  Poet’s  mind  that  is  musical  :  not 
saying  “  musical”  in  any  technical  sense, 
but  that  his  mind  is  moved  and  modula¬ 
ted  into  a  beautiful  orderliness :  his  emo¬ 
tions,  his  conceptions,  when  they  seek 
anB  And  the  most  fltting  expression,  flow 
into  harmonious  speech.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  some  resistance  in  the  medium  ; 
his  song  is  not  so  free  and  perfect  as  he 


desires.  He  must  often  compromise, 
supply  missing  links,  as  best  he  can,  by 
more  conscious  exertion ;  he  stumbles, 
makes  mistakes,  falls  short  in  many  ways 
but  if  his  work  on  the  whole  is  a  genuine; 
Poem,  a  boon  to  mankind,  an  aildition  to 
the  world,  the  music  of  it  first  vibrated 
spiritually  through  the  Poet’s  being. 

Wliere  lies  the  source  of  this  influence? 

It  lies  deep.  In  a[>proaching  this  part 
of  my  subject,  I  would  avoul  anything 
like  a  rhetorical  or  rhapsodical  tone.  The 
idea  to  be  conveyed  is,  I  believe,not  fan¬ 
ciful  or  fantastic,  but  of  the  deepest  truth  ; 
— so  deep  is  it,  and  draws  us  into  such 
awful  precincts,  that  Poetry  itself  could 
alone  furnish  words  in  the  least  degree 
adequate,  words  at  once  clear  and  subtle ; 
and  even  these  at  their  best  would  fail  and 
fall  short. 

To  those  varied  and  wonderful  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Divinity,  in  the  midst 
whereof  we  find  ourselves  placed,  and  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  and  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part,  we  give  collectively,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  a  better  term,  the  name  of  ”  Na-  ’ 
ture.”  And  all  Nature  is  poetic — a  count¬ 
less  multitude  of  poems,  which  Man  tran¬ 
slates  as  best  he  may  into  his}  own  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  too  great  for  any  of  us  ;  we 
can  but  report  a  line  here  and  a  verse 
there.  The  Man  of  IScience  is  the  critic 
and  grammarian  of  Nature’s  Poems;  the’ 
Poet  the  translator  and  interpreter.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  let  into  the  secret.  The  absolute 
essence  remains  inconeeivable.  Yet  most 
astounding  it  is  that  little  Man  should 
possess  the  fa^rulties  of  intellectual  inves¬ 
tigation  and  the  powers  of  spiritual  vi¬ 
sion  which  are  his  ;  powers  correlative  to 
all  that  is  external  to  him — other  forms 
of  One  Eternal  Truth. 

Nature  is  poetic :  Nature  (.os  we  have 
ventured  to  express  it)  is  a  Poem,  and 
every  part  of  Nature.  Art  is  not  the 
same  as  Nature,  has  soiuething  less  and 
something  more,  is  an  externi^ed  beauty 
imbued  with  human  elements,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  mere  imitation  of  nature : 
but  that  life,  that  Spirit,  which  shows  it¬ 
self  through  Nature,  and  which  sliows 
itself  through  Art,  is  one  and  the  same. 
That  which  is  the  life  of  our  pictures, 
our  music,  our  verse-poetry, — there  it  is 
also  in  Nature.  Beauty  is  everywhere, 
unnecessary,  u.seless  beauty,  throughout 
earth,  water,  air,  and  the  infinite  of  space; 
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and  everywhere  developed  in  metre,  in 
balance,  in  rhythm,  in  symmetry  ;  the 
grand  original  Poie$is.  Consider  merely 
the  growth  of  a  plant ;  what  the  Indian 
conjuror  pretends  to  do  in  hve  minutes 
is  no  less  wonderful  in  the  slower  natural 
movement  continued  throughout  weeks 
and  months.  The  little  seed  sends  up 
its  stem  like  a  slender  fountain,  shaking 
out  the  delicate  foliage  on  every  8ide,un- 
folding  bud  and  flower,  leaf  for  leaf,  pet¬ 
al  for  petal,  in  due  order  and  proportion 
with  symmetry  and  free«lom  gracefully 
reconciled ;  beauty  is  not  alone  of  lily, 
rose,  and  palm-tree  ;  every  wayside  weed 
is  a  green  poem.  More  wonderful  still 
the  multiform  animal  creation :  Lion  and 
Horse,  Hird,  Ser|)ent,  Fish,  Butterfly, 
Earthworm,  Animalcule,  each  of  these, 
and  every  living  thing,  harmoniously  or¬ 
ganized,  and  fitted  to  its  place  ;  and 
above  these  again  our  own  orderly  and 
rhythmic  frame,  with  its  powers  and 
energies. 

Then  consider  in  this  light  the  steps 
and  incidents  .and  progression  of  a  human 
life,  from  ap|^)earance  to  evanish  ment. 
Every  chief  incident,  every  group  of  in¬ 
cidents,  s^en  in  the  true  connection  and 
from  the  proper  point  of  view,  with  right 
insight  and  right  feeling,  is  poetic.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  life  of  a  hero,  but  of 
an  average  common  place  human  bein^. 
Birth,  Childhood,  Youth,  Maturity,  Old 
Age,  Death  ; — a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  a 
life  from  craddle  to  grave, — all  together 
ronnds  itself,  when  seen  from  a  little  way 
oflF,  into  a  consistant  and  symmetric  form, 
which  as  a  whole  is  permeated  with 
beauty, — rounds  itself  into  a  Poem. 

Again,  looking  off  from  ourselves,  we 
see  every  day,  not  unrelated  to  us,  the 
landscape  with  all  its  variety  combined 
and  rounded  and  poetised  within  its  ho¬ 
rizon-circle.  This  we  see  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  eyes.  And  with  the  larger  and  no 
less  truthful  eyes  of  the  imagination,  w’e 
can  see  (standing  upon  the  vantage-ground 
won  by  Science,  and  looking  beyond  and 
above  Science)  this  Earth-Globe  of  ours, 
clad  with  the  seasons,  painted  with  day 
and  night  and  many-colored  clouds,  soft¬ 
ly  spinning  round  its  regulated  course. 
Who  doubts  of  this,  more  than  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  .which  he  holds  in  his  hand  ?  What 
man  has  ever  seen  this  t  It  is  a  Poem, 
seen  only  by  the  eyes  of  the  im.agination. 


but  known  also  to  be  a  scientifle  fact 
Is  there  any  External  Universe  (the  old 
question)  ?  We  answer.  Yes.  How  can 
we  know  anything  of  itt  In  the  last 
step,  only  by  the  Poetic  imagination. 

Looking  higher  still  and  farther,  aided 
thereby,  what  find  we  ?  On  every  side, 
— boundless,  inconceivable,  yet  true  and 
sure,  as  mere  matter  of  fact  as  our  own 
five  fingers  when  we  hold  out  our  hand, 
— a  Universe  crowded  with  Earths  and 
Suns.  They  move  and  mingle  unceasing¬ 
ly,  in  a  mighty  dance,  “  Cycle  on  epicy¬ 
cle,  orb  on  orb.”  Our  utmost  imagina¬ 
tion,  though  entirely  believing,  throws 
hitherward  a  most  faint  and  ineffectual 
glance.  This  great  Universe  is  the  Poem 
of  Poems.  The  Maker  of  it  is  the  Pri¬ 
mal  Poet. 

And  higher  still  we  may  rise  above 
this  sphere,  into  the  awful  |)eroeption  of 
Absolute  Truth,  when  in  the  soul  Ib  li- 
gion  and  Poetry  are  one;  and  w’e  recog¬ 
nize  Conscience  and  its  laws  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  reality  and  wonder  excelling  the 
Starry  Heaven  itself. 

The  plant,  the  j^nimal,  the  AVorld, — 
poems,  miracles,  are  these ;  Man  the 
greatest.  He  only,  of  all  known  crea¬ 
ted  Beings,  has  the  gift  of  articulate 
speech,  and  of  conscious  communion 
with  ^tlie  Divine  Source, — this  faculty, 
this  communion,  cognate  powers.  So 
does  he  share  in  little  the  Creative  En¬ 
ergy.  He  orbs  his  intelligent  life  into 
economic,  into  moral,  into  social,  into 
religious  order.  His  delight  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  Beauty  he  projects  inbj  ordon- 
nance  of  forms  and  colors  and  sounds  ; 
and  for  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  in 
due  subordination  and  perfect  propor¬ 
tionality,  he  finds  an  expression,  and  the 
best  expression,  in  the  wider,  freer,  and 
more  various  element  of  Language, 
and  so  orbs  that  also'into  Pixjtry — what 
we  agree  to  call  “  Poetry  ”  par  excel¬ 
lence.  Divine  is  the  impulse,  nor  are 
the  means  unworthy,  since  Language 
also  (however  we  may  trace  its  progress) 
originates  from  a  spiritual,  a  celestial 
source.  In  Language,  the  Poetic  Spirit 
seeks,  finds  and  uses  its  owm,  that 
which  it  gave  long  before,  and  ever  it 
strives  after  what  is  truest  and  most  es¬ 
sential  in  Language;  Rightly  is  Poe¬ 
try  esteemed  miraculous,  a  gift  from 
above.  The  impulse  comes  to  all  men, 
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but  only  a  lew  are  so  open  and  sensi¬ 
tive  by  genius,  so  unspoilt  by  circum¬ 
stance,  so  unclogged  with  trifles,  un¬ 
shackled  by  daily  needs,  as  to  vibrato 
with  free  and  full  responsive  tone,  and 
convey  to  others  any  liint  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  message.  Here  and  there  by  the 
bounty  of  Ileaven,  some  true  messenger, 
among  many  pretended  messengers  and 
many  self-deceiving,  speaks  a  work  not 
inadequately.  In  those  good  and  hap¬ 
py  moments  of  enlargement  and  power, 
when  memory,  hope,  experience,  faith, 
imagination,  all  the  faculties,  rise  to¬ 
gether  into  an  emotional  m(K)d  of  love 
and  joy,  new,  delicious,  and  creative, — 
a  gii'ted  Human  Soul,  recognizing  the 
presence  of  eternal  beauty,  and  impell¬ 
ed  to  communicate  its  delight,  projects 
itself  into  the  world  of  language,  and 
there  creates  Iwautiful  things. 

Happy  I  call  him,  whatsoever  his  vis¬ 
ible  fortune,  to  whom  above  the  petty 
and  distracting  din  of  the  passing  day, 
it  is  given  to  hear  the  far-oflf  movement 
of  an  Eternal  Harmony.  For  one  Poem 
that  he  writes,  ten  thousand  unwritten 
poems  are  his.  And  if  he  have  the  gift 
and  courage  to  report  well  some  snatch 
or  fragment,  happy  also  are  they  whose 
ear  and  soul  are  open  to  his  message. 

In  youth,  when  the  scenes  are  fresh 
and  the  spirit  is  open,  it  is  well  to  drink 
of  this  ambrosia.  As  people  grow  older, 
they  are  apt  to  grow  more  shrewd  and 
decorous,  not  always  more  reverent,  not 
in  every  way  wiser.  I  can  imagine 
that  an  Old  man  may  gladly  Gnd  float¬ 
ing  on  winged  words  inU)  his  memory 
some  early  dream,  some  ideal  hope  or 
joy,  some  high  thought,  a  Poet’s  gift, 
and  find  it  truer  after  all,  more  deep 
founded,  than  much  that  he  deemed 
reality  in  life,  but  which  was  only  fleet¬ 
ing  appearance.  Perhaps,  thouglu  long 
latent,  it  has  not  been  without  its  in-» 
fluence. 

But  whether  this  or  that  individual, 
young  or  old,  reads  or  never  reads,  re¬ 
members  or  does  not  remember  any  Poe¬ 
try  in  a  given  form  of  words,  the  Poets 
have  not  the  less  influenced  and  modi¬ 
fied  the  world  of  men  into  which  he  and 
we  have  been  b<jrn,  the  language  that 
we  speak,  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

If  A,  or  B,  cares  nothing,  has  never 
cared  anything  for  Poetry,  ’tis  his  loss 
and  his  defect — the  greater,  the  less  ho 


is  conscious  of  it ;  let  him  at  least  avoid 
any  bragging  as  to  his  apathy.  He 
might  as  reasonably  be  proud  of  deaf¬ 
ness  or  blindness. 

Poetry  like  Humanity  itself,  appears 
poor  and  absurd,  or  rich  and  profound, 
partly  according  to  the  mood  in  which 
we  regard  it,  but  m&inly  according  to 
the  wisdom  we  bring  to  its  estimation. 

The  Spirit  of  Poetry  is  asaiiredly  a 
divine  presence  and  power.  This  par¬ 
ticular  manifestation  of  it,  this  Art  of 
Metrical  Language,  is  a  fact  and  a  force 
in  the  world  ;  its  effects  delightful,  ele¬ 
vating,  and  enduring  ;  its  source  hiding 
beyond  investigation, — in  the  Infinite 
Deep  of  things.  w.  a. 


Tern)  le  Bar. 

THE  DESTINY  OF  LEON  GRENIER. 

A  TOTOO  MAX  was  walking  one  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century, 
on  the  banks  of  the  fairest  river  of 
France,  just  where  it  swept  past  the  town 
of  Arles.  He  was  tall  and  well  made, 
with  delicate  features,  shadowy  blue 
eyes,  and  an  almost  feminine  sweetness 
of  expression  ;  and,  as  he  sauntered 
dreamily  along,  he  half  sung,  half  chant¬ 
ed,  an  old  French  ballad  in  a  soft  music¬ 
al  voice — for  Leon  Grenier  was  a  true 
Proven  gal,  of  the  type  which  has  repro¬ 
duced  itself  in  every  age,  and  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  have  some  representatives  in  that 
land  of  romance  since  the  days  of  the 
“  bon  roi  Rene,”  who  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  musician,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
an  ideal  world  of  his  own,  where  sweet 
sounds  and  bright  visions  beguiled  him, 
like  an  enchanted  knight  in  some  fairy 
garden  of  old.  Happily  for  Leon,  it  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  work  for 
his  living,  or  it  would  h.ave  fared  ill  with 
him  in  this  practical  age.  His  father 
was  a  substantial  farmer,  who  owned 
many  a  goodly  vineyard  and  olive  grove, 
and  who  had  no  other  child  on  whom  to 
bestow  all  his  fair  possessions  and  in¬ 
creasing  wealth  ;  so  L^'on  had  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  and  learnt  all  man¬ 
ner  of  accomplishments  in  the  school  of 
the  Freres  Lazarists  ;  and  he  was  never 
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asked  to  soil  with  hard  work  the  w’hite 
hands  that  seemed  made  only  to  play  on 
the  guitar,  or  jiaint  lovely  faces  of  saints 
for  the  illuminated  borders  of  his  “  Livre 
d’lleures.”  The  good  freres  would  fain 
have  persuaded  him  that  bis  vocation  lay 
in  the  calm  retirement  of  the  cloister, 
and  that  his  love  of  art  and  mins¬ 
trelsy”  would  6nd  its  best  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  sacred  songs  of  the  choir 
and  the  decoration  of  tlie  sanctuary.  Hut 
L^n  absolutely  refused  to  become  a 
monk.  lie  believed  in  the  old  theory 
that  with  every  soul  is  created  another, 
destined  to  be  its  companion  fur  ever,  and 
that  all  the  sorrowful  love  stories  this 
world  has  known,  have  resulted  simply 
from  the  untoward  separation  of  these 
predestined  souls.  lie  had  a  vision  of 
the  sweet  face  that  had  been  created  for 
him,  and  he  waited  impatiently  till  it 
should  dawn  like  a  star  on  his  life,  and 
for  the  time  when  he,  too,  should  say,  in 
the  graceful  words  of  a  brother  poet : 

”  L'on  dit  que  doox  amen  qui  priont 
L'uno  ]ioiir  I'autre,  en  meiue  tois 
Ell  se  inaricnt, 

Quand  vunt  priez,  — priez  pour  moi !  ” 

His  good  father  and  mother  longed  for 
this  happy  consummation  almost  as  much 
as  he  did  himself.  He  was  the  child  of 
their  old  age.  Balthazar  Grenier  had 
married  late  in  life,  when  he  found  his 
goods  increasing  upon  him  and  none  to 
inherit  them  ;  and  Madelon,  his  wife, 
though  she  was  the  brightest,  briskest  lit¬ 
tle  woman  in  Arles,  could  count  her  six¬ 
ty  years  bien  sotmes. 

It  was  the  fondest  desire  of  the  kind 
old  couple  to  see  their  son  married  and 
his  little  children  growing  up  around 
them,  before  they  departed  from  a  world 
that  had  always  been  very  pleasant  to 
them  ;  and  the  one  great  care  that  troub¬ 
led  their  declining  years  was  the  fact  that 
L(k>n  was  still  heart-whole,  and  gave 
them  not  the  faintest  pros{>ect  of  a  Mle 
Jilte.  He  was  so  very  hard  to  please!  In 
vain  Madelon  invited  the  prettiest  girls 
she  could  tind  to  the  house  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  possible.  Leon  would  glance  at 
them*  with  an  abstracted  air,  and  then 
w  ander  away  by  himself  to  dream  of  the 
ethereal  beauty  that  somewhere  in  the 
universe  was  waiting  for  him  as  he  wait¬ 
ed  for  her;  and  the  coquettish  Arle- 
siennes  grumbled  not  a  litle,  that  one  of 


the  best  partis  in  the  town  wouhl  not 
even  give  them  a  chance  of  attracting  him, 
by  so  much  as  a  look  or  word. 

The  sun  had  set  on  this  bright  summer 
evening,  while  Lsion  roamed  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  sung  his  low  song 
to  its  slumbering  echoes  ;  the  soft  light 
lingering  still  in  the  heavens  had  subdued 
every  tint  and  mellowed  every  shadow, 
till  the  whole  landscape  was  clothed  with 
an  indescribable  charm.  Leon  stood  still 
the  better  to  realize  all  the  l>eauty  round 
him  ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  suddenly  saw 
far  up  on  the  river  a  little  pale  light  that 
seemed  floating  on  the  waters,  and  was 
steadily  coming  towards  him.  He  knew 
at  once  what  it  was.  There  was  a 
strange  custom  at  Arles  in  those  days, 
which  hits  doubtless  long  since  disappear¬ 
ed  in  the  marcli  of  progress.  The  great 
cemetery  of  the  town  was,  for  traditional 
reasons,  the  favorite  place  of  burial  fur 
many  miles  around.  The  {>easants  who 
dwelt  in  the  hills  and  valleys  far  off,  all 
considered  it  a  matter  of  the  deepest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  friemls  they  lost  should 
be  buried  at  Arles  ;  and  as  the  transit  by 
land,  or  even  in  boats,  would  have  been 
too  co.stly  a  proceeding  for  their  scanty 
meanSj  the  singular  plan  was  adopted  of 
constructing  the  coflins  so  that  they  could 
float  on  the  river,  till  the  current  should 
bear  them  unas-sisted  to  the  place  of  their 
rest  This  custom  was  very  ancient, 
and  from  time  immemorial,  we  believe 
it  had  been  the  prerogative  of  the  monks 
of  a  convent  placed  near  the  banks  of  the 
Khune,  to  receive  these  |K>or  helpless 
voyagers,  and  conduct  their  sepulture 
with  all  due  religious  rites  and  observan¬ 
ces.  It  was  the  habit  to  place  no  cover¬ 
ing  on  the  coftin  or  on  the  face  of  the 
dead,  who  were  always  arrayed  in  their 
best  attire ;  but  a  paper  was  laid  on  the 
breast,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  and  of  the  surviving  relative, 
who  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  needful 
expense  ;  and  a  small  lump,  enclosed  in  a 
lantern,  was  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
coflin,  in  order  to  warn  passing  boats  to 
steer  clear  of  the  frail  vessel  with  its 
mournful  freight  Of  course,  it  often 
happened  that  it  struck  against  the  bank 
and  was  submerged,  but  the  Proven  gal 
peasants  considered  this  a  less  misfortune 
than  an  ignominious  burial,  without  even 
an  attempt  to  Aach  the  sacred  ground  ; 
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and  if  some  lesser  accident  happened, 
such  as  its  becoming  entangled  in  the 
weeds  or  the  branches  of  a  weeping  wil¬ 
low,  it  was  considered  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  first  passer-by  to  rescue  it,  and 
restore  it  with  pious  bands  to  its  onward 
course. 

Leon  had  gone  down  quite  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  and  he  stood  now  watching 
the  lamp  of  the  dead  as  it  came  steadily 
onward.  He  knew  that  about  a  mile 
lower  down  the  monk  would  be  stationed 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  those  silent  wanderers,  and  ho  ex 
pected  to  see  tlie  coffin  float  past  him  in 
safety,  as  the  water  in  this  spot  was  es¬ 
pecially  fi'ee  from  any  weeds  or  other  ob¬ 
stacle.  Onward  it  came,  and,  to  one  of  his 
fanciful  temperament,  it  was  somewhat 
startling  to  see  it  suddenly  diverge  from 
its  course  for  no  apparent  reason,  and 
turn  towards  him  with  so  strong  an  im- 
|)etus  that,  in  another  moment,  it  had 
brought  its  helpless  burden  to  his  feet, 
and  there  remained  stationery,  a  grating 
sound  telling  it  had  run  aground  on  the 
bank,  lle'at  once  determined  to  secure 
it  on  the  spot  where  it  was,  and  to  go 
and  apprise  the  monk  of  its  arrival,  so 
that  no  further  accident  might  be  riskerl. 
For  this  pur|>ose  he  pusfied  asi<le  the 
branches  that  partially  hid  it  from  his 
sight,  and  drew  it  on  shore.  Then  he 
stooped  down  and  looked  into  the  face 
of  the  dead.  As  he  did  so,  a  thrill 
of  intense  feeling  passed  with  a  sudden 
tremor  through  his  frame,  for  never  had 
he  la-hehl  a  countenance  of  such  exqui¬ 
site  loveliness  as  that  which  now  appear¬ 
ed  before  his  eager  eyes. 

It  was  a  young  girl  who  lay  in  that 
coffin,  looking  far  more  as  if  she  were 
sleeping  in  the  gentle  slumber  of  youth 
than  in  the  rigid  silence  of  death.  Ap¬ 
parently  she  had  not  died  from  any 
lengthened  disease,  for  her  form  was  not 
wasted  nor  her  face  marked  by  the  least 
sign  of  suffering.  The  small  he.ad  lay 
on  its  pillow  with  graceful  ease,  and  the 
soft  white  hands,  lightly  crossed  on  her 
bosom,  seemed  to  have  fallen  there  in  a 
natural  attitude  of  rest  than  in  token  of 
the  rtnjignation  supposed  to  be  thus  ex¬ 
pressed.  Her  long  fair  hair,  like  a  gold¬ 
en  shroud,  fell  round  her,  and  mingled 
with  the  folds  of  her  pure  white  dress, 
and  the  lilies  that  had  been  laid  beside 
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her,  while  from  amid  the  flowers  the 
sweet,  tranquil  face  shone  out,  snow- 
white  indeed,  but  so  strangely  beautiful 
that,  cold  and  dead  as  it  was,  it  raised  a 
passion  in  Ijcou’s  heart  such  as  he  never 
had  "known  liefora  Transfixed — over¬ 
come  with  feelings  that  were  inexplica¬ 
ble  to  himself — he  reimuned  kneeling  in 
mute  adoration  of  beauty  beyond  what 
he  had  ever  imagined  in  his  brightest 
dreams ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  lovely 
features  grew  indistinct  under  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  night,  that  he  roused  himself 
from  the  stujior  of  admiration  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  Then,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  he  examined  the  paper  attached  to 
her  breast,  and  read  the  name  inscribed 
on  it: 

AXGEUQUE. 

AgKE  DE  17  ANS — FII.LE  ADOIUiX 
i>E  PiEiuus:  Flouiag. 

“  Angelic,  indeed  !”  murmured  Le'on 
as  he  stooped  down  and  pressed  his  lips 
on  the  small  white  hands,  while  he  sigh¬ 
ed  with  a  deep  moaning  sigh,  for  which 
he  couhl  scarce  have  accounted  to  him¬ 
self.  Then  ho  bethought  him  that  it  was 
necessary  the  monks  should  be  informed 
that  this  fairest  of  the  dead  claimed  their 
goo<l  offices  for  her  la.sting  repose.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  gone  down 
to  FK're  Antoine,  who  was  watching, 
he  knew,  at  the  usual  post ;  but  a  feeling, 
which  was  almost  akin  to  jealousy,  made 
him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
there  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  any  who 
might  pass.  He  went  up  the  bank  to  the 
road  and  looked  rouixl.  A  peasant  boy  was 
coming  singing  and  dancing,  along,  with 
a  cheerfulness  which  jarred  strangely  on 
Leon's  mood  at  the  moment  He  called 
him,  however,  and  giving  him  a  piece  of 
money,  he  told  him  to  go  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  and  ask  the  monks  to  come  to  the 
spot  for  “iinemorte.”  When  housed 
the  last  words  he  sighed  more  heavily 
than  before;  and,  as  he  turned  back  tow¬ 
ards  the  coffin,  while  the  boy  ran  off  to 
do  his  bi<lding,  he  exclaimed:  “  Oh,  that 
she  were  alive  I  Oh,  that  tliis  sweet,  this 
lovely  one,  were  still  of  the  living  world! 
— for  surely  I  have  found  the  realization 
of  my  dreams,  the  idol  of  my  fancy,  and 
I  have  found  her — dead  !” 

It  was  not  Jong  before  the  monks  a|>- 
penred,  and,  lifting  the  ootfiu  on  their 
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shoulders,  they  carried  it  towards  the 
cemetery,  while  L<'on  followed  behind, 
with  his  head  bent,  as  if  he  were  by  right 
the  chief  mourner  for  this  stranger  corpse! 
According  to  custom,  the  body  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  chapeUf  ardente  of  the  grave¬ 
yard  for  the  night ;  and  as  the  n)onk8 
withdrew,  and  the  last  among  them  pre¬ 
pared  to  lock  the  door,  L^n  whispered 
to  him  that  he  should  remain  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  all  night 

“  But  I  must  lock  the  door,”  said  the 
monk. 

“  Do  so,”  replied  Leon. 

“And  the  body  will  not  be  interred 
till  noon  ;  you  will  have  to  remain  here 
till  then.” 

“  I  am  content,  ”  answ’ered  the  young 
man ;  and  the  monk,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  locked  him  into  the  chapel, 
where  one  pale  lamp  alone  gave  a  dim 
mourntul  light — and  went  hotne  to  his 
convent. 

Now  Leon  Grenier  often  stayed  out 
rather  late  on  tine  moonlight  nights;  but 
he  was  a  dutiful  son,  and  he  never  in  his 
life  failed  to  come  in  time  to  gladden  his 
mother’s  heart  with  his  good- night 
kiss,  though  sometimes  it  was  giveu 
after  she  had  been  in  bed  some  hours. 
On  this  night,  however,  he  did  not 
appear,  and  Madelon  lay  awake  hour 
after  hour  in  the  deepest  anxiety,  listen¬ 
ing  to  every  sound,  and  full  ot  terror  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  darling’s  al»sence  ;  her 
greatest  fear  was  that  in  some  of  his  hts 
of  abstraction  he  had  fallen  into  the  river 
and  been  drowned.  She  knew  that  his 
favorite  walk  was  along  its  banks,  aud 
she  always  felt  a  certain  amount  of  unea¬ 
siness  when  ha  was  out  of  her  sight,  be¬ 
cause  she  knew  how  little  he  was  fitted 
w  ith  his  dreamy  poetic  U‘m|>erament  to 
cope  with  the  exigencies  of  this  practi¬ 
cal  every-day  world.  Long  before  even 
the  early  daylight  of  summer  had  dawn¬ 
ed,  the  anxious  mother  was  out  of  the 
house,  seeking  her  son  far  and  near.  She 
soon  satisfied  herself  that  he  was  not 
in  the  gardens  or  vineyards,  and  hur¬ 
ried  down  to  the  river’s  bank,  half  hoping 
half  fearing,  to  hear  some  tidings  of  him 
there.  She  questioned  every  one  alie 
met,  but  DO  one  had  seen  him,  and  after 
some  hours  fruitless  search  she  was  retur¬ 
ning  in  a  state  almost  of  despair  to  the 
house,  when  it  occorred  to  her  to  ask  the 
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monk,  who  w’as  sure  to  be  on  the  w.atch 
at  the  usual  place,  if  he  knew  anything 
of  him.  He  told  her  at  once  that  I>^n 
had  been  locked  up  by  his  own  desire  in 
the  chapeilf.  ardi'nte,  and  even  in  the  over¬ 
powering  joy  of  hearing  that  he  was  safe 
she  could  not  help  wondering  what 
strange  fancy  had  induced  him  to  spend 
the  night  in  so  mournful  a  place.  She 
hastened  at  once  to  the  monastery  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  relea.se,  and  as  it  was  now  near 
the  hour  fixed  fur  the  interment,  one 
of  the  monks  good  naturedly  went  with 
her  to  unlock  the  door,  and  then  left  her 
alone  with  her  son,  while  he  turned  back 
to  summon  his  brethren  to  assist  at  the 
burial. 

Madelon  gave  a  cry  of  dismay  when 
she  saw  L<*on,  for  he  was  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  coffin  with  his  arms  thrown 
over  it  and  his  face  buritsl  on  them,  as 
if  in  the  deepest  grief.  She  was  at  his 
side  in  a  moment,  lifting  up  his  head  and 
calling  him  by  every  endearing  name  to 
tell  her  what  was  the  matter.  He  rose 
slowly  from  his  knees  and  turned  toward 
her,  and  she  was  terrified  at  Ihe  paleness 
of  his  face,  and  the  dimness  of  his  large 
blue  eyes ;  never  liefore  ha<l  she  seen  him 
with  such  an  intense  look  of  sorrow. 
“  Qu’as  tu,  nmn  fils,  qu’as  tu  T  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  flinging  her  arms  round  him. 
He  pointed  to  the  coffin,  and  to  the  calm 
lovely  face  that  still  shone  forth  from 
among  the  lilies. 

“  You  see  that  angel  t”  he  said. 

“  Ah  yes,  |K)or  little  one,  how  sweet 
and  beautiful  she  is!  Ah,  how  her  moth¬ 
er  must  weep  for  her!” 

“And  I,”  exclaimed  Dion;  “scarce 
can  her  mother  mourn  her  mure  than  I, 
for  she  is  my  destiny,  and  she  is  lost  to 
me  for  ever !” 

“  Ixton,  what  do  you  say?” 

‘•Yes,  mother,  yes  !  in  that  sweetest, 
fairest  face  I  see  the  ideal  of  my  heart, 
the  embcKliment  of  the  beautiful  vision 
that  has  ever  haunted  me,  the  one  who 
could  alone  possess  my  love.  '  Angelique 
Floriac  has  been  too  surely  my  destined 
bride,  created  for  me  as  i  for  her,  long¬ 
ing  for  me,  doubtless,  through  all  her 
short  life,  as  I  have  longed  fur  her,  and 
DOW  1  have  found  her  only  to  lose  her 
for  evermore.  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  !” 
and  throwing  himself  once  more  on  the 
coffin  be  sobbed  aloud. 
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Madelon  wan  greatly  distreRsed,  and 
not  a  little  perplexed.  Surely  this  was 
the  most  unfortunate  fancy  her  Leon 
could  have  taken,  to  think  th  it  he  should 
have  fallen  in  love  at  last,  but  with  a 
lifeless  bride !  “  After  all  it  is  doubtful 

whether  it  is  an  advanta^  to  have  one's 
son  a  poet,”  she  thouG'ht  to  herself,  but 
she  was  a  matter-of-fact  little  person,  and 
she  could  not  suppose  it  possible  that  so 
strange  and  unreasonable  an  idea  could 
lon^  retain  its  hold,  even  on  so  lively  an 
imapiiaiion  as  that  of  her  son. 

“  Allons,  nion  enfant,”  she  said,  sooth- 
ingly,  “you  have  stayed  in  this  cold 
gloomy  cha|Kd  till  your  mind  is  full  of 
sail  visions;  this  poor  pretty  girl  is  a 
stranger  to  us — we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her;  come  home,  inon  chere,  and 
have  some  breakfast,  then  you  will  be 
better.” 

“Oh,  mother,  how  little  you  know 
what  you  are  saying,”  sighed  L«k)n,“  but 
you  will  learn  the  sad  truth  by  degrees; 
you  have  always  w'ished  me  to  marry, 
and  I  told  you  I  must  wait  for  my  fated 
bride:  now  she  is  come,  and  I  have  given 
myself  to  her,  I  can  love  no  other,  and  I 
am  a  eddetl  to  the  dead  !” 

“The  saints  forbid  I”  said  Madelon, 
hastily  crossing  hersidf.  “Oh,  my  Leon, 
come  home,  1  bescetih  you  I” 

“  Not  while  my  eyes  can  still  look  on 
that  face,”  said  Lt'on ;  when  she  has 
been  laid  in  the  grave,  where  I  shall  hope 
to  join  her  soon,  then  1  will  come  home 
with  you,  if,  indeeil,  any  place  can  be 
home  where  Angelique  is  not.” 

“  Tliaiik  tieaven,  here  come  the  monks 
to  bury  her,”  muttered  Mailelon  to  her¬ 
self;  “surely  when  she  is  hid  from  his 
sight  he  will  recover  his  senses.” 

Leon  stoojwd  over  the  coffin  as  he 
heard  the  good  brothers  approaching, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  white  Ibrehead 
with  the  tenderest  reverence,  as  if  to  take 
a  last  farewell,  and  his  mother  saw  that 
he  held  some  object  carefully  wrapped  in 
his  handkerchiet,  which  he  now  placed 
in  his  bosom.  I^e  joined  as  devoutly 
almost  as  he  did  in  the  funeral  service 
which  followed,  and  when  at  the  last  the 
poor  young  girl  had  been  laid  in  her 
grave,  and  the  turf  replaced  on  the  spot, 
laion  suffered  Madelon  to  lead  him  home 
in  silence,  where  he  immediately  betook 
himself  to  his  room,  and  was  seen  no 


more  that  day.  Late  in  the  evening  his 
mother  insisted  on  gaining  admittauoe 
that  she  might  bring  him  some  food,  and 
her  consternation  was  great  when  she 
found  him  in  melancholy  oontemplatioa 
of  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  dead  Angel¬ 
ique,  which  he  had  evidently  taken  when 
alone  with  her  in  the  chapel,  lie  was  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  his  painting  mate¬ 
rials  out  with  him  in  order  to  make  draw¬ 
ings  for  his  illuminations  of  any  natural 
object  which  struck  his  fancy  ;  but  Mad- 
eloii’s  ho;)es  that  he  was  to  forget  the 
lovely  face  that  had  had  such  a  fatal  ef¬ 
fect  on  him,  were  sadly  diminishe<l  by 
the  fact  that  he  possessi^  such  a  souvenir 
as  this.  Nor  w'as  it  his  only  relic — a  long 
bright  lock  of  hair  was  firmly  olas|>ed  in 
his  hands,  and  a  white  lily,  fiuling  away 
like  the  poor  child  herself,  was  laid  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

A  very  few  days  sufficed  to  show,  that 
the  singular  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  Leon  Grenier  was  likely  to  have  a 
lasting  and  stid  effect.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  a  settled  grief  as  profound  as  if  Ang«d- 
ique  Floriuc  had  indeed  been  his  promis¬ 
ed  bride,  lung  known  and  loved.  The 
greater  part  of  his  days  were  s|»ent  at 
iier  grave,  and  his  nights  in  wandering 
by  the  banks  of  tlie  river  where  first  he 
ha«l  seen  the  fatal  liglit  drifting  onwards 
towards  him.  lie  grew  pale  and  thin, 
and  re:illy  seemed  wa.sling  away  under 
tlie  infitience  of  a  passionate  love,  cer¬ 
tainly  more  utterly  ho|ieiesH  than  any 
tliat  could  be  conceived  by  a  living  man. 

llis  doating  mother  became  almost  os 
ill  and  miserable  as  himself,  and  wearied 
herself  ill  devising  some  means  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  fatal  fancy,  which  hatl  become  such 
a  substantial  evil.  It  was  in  vain,  however, 
tliat  she  tried  to  supply  him  with  other 
subjects  of  thought;  he  absolutely  refused 
to  occiqiy  himself  with  anything  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  de-iil  Angelique^  and 
Madelon  began  to  fear  that  his  l^lief  in 
the  poor  girl’s  predestination  to  him.self 
would  take  the  form  of  positive  mono¬ 
mania.  At  length,  however,  a  bright 
idea  struck  her ;  it  was  clearly  this  one 
special  conviction  winch  caused  his  per¬ 
sistence  in  his  almost  insane  attachment, 
for  it  was  iiiqiossible  to  suppose  that  he 
could  feel  any  actuiil  and  lasting  love  fur 
a  girl  whom  he  had  never  seen  alive.  If, 
therefore,  it  were  possible  fur  her  to  dis- 
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cover  anytliing  in  Ang»'lique’B  previous 
history  which  could  prove  him  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  belief,  there  was  surely  good 
hope  that  he  would  abandon  his  infatu¬ 
ated  constancy.  Angelique  might  well 
have  been  Jiancee,  or  even  married,  and 
such  a  discovery  would  probably  work 
Lt<»n’s  effectual  cure.  At  least,  it  was 
well  worth  trying  the  experiment,  and 
Madelon,  with  her  usual  energy,  deter¬ 
mined  on  going  herself  up  to  the  mountains 
to  Pierre  Floriac's  home,  though  it  was  a 
good  day’s  journey,  in  order  to  glean 
any  particulars  she  could  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  history.  She  ascertained  from  the 
monks,  who  had,  of  course,  been  in 
communication  with  him,  that  Floriao 
w  as  the  |)easant  proprietor  of  a  vineyard 
far  up  ou  the  hills,  and  an  honest  res¬ 
pectable  man,  though  }>oor.  She  de¬ 
termined  to  set  out  at  sunrise  the  very 
next  day.  The  wise  little  mother  said 
not  a  word  to  her  son  as  to  the  purpose 
of  her  journey,  and  he,  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions  in  his  abstraction,  supposed  she  was 
going,  as  she  offen  did,  to  visit  a  sister 
w  ho  lived  near  Aix  ;  but  she  dulyor»m- 
municated  her  hopes  and  her  plans  to  her 
husband.  Good  old  Balthaaar,  w  ho  had 
no  poetry  in  his  oonijiosition,  had  been 
quite  unable  to  com|>rehend  what  had 
been  the  matter  w  ith  his  s(»a.  When¬ 
ever  Madelon  tried  to  explain  it,  it  al¬ 
ways  ended  in  his  shrucging  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  saying,  “Jen'y  comprends 
rien  and  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
him  to  be  angry  with  his  only  child,  he 
would  have  been  dis|»osed  to  treat  I.<eou’s 
fanciful  love  in  a  somewhat  summary 
manner,  lie  quite  a)>proved  of  his  wife 
taking  any  step  she  thought  likely  to  re¬ 
store  his  boy  to  common  sense,  and  so 
the  first  dawn  of  lighfnext  day  saw  Mad¬ 
elon  mounted  on  her  sleek  little  mule, 
with  a  {)easant  boy  at  her  side,  who  was 
to  serve  as  her  guide.  She  had  gone  to 
bid  her  son  farewell  before  he  was  up, 
and  had  found  him  lying  aw  ake,  with  his 
great  blue  eyes  wide  open,  and  Ang«jl- 
ique's  likeness  on  the  pillow  beside  him. 

If  only  1  could  find  out  she  had  been 
a  m^e  de  J'atuille,'  thought  Madelon,  as 
she  trotted  along  on  the  steep  mountain 
)>ath ;  and  she  had  time  for  many  such 
refiectiona  befo.e  the  evening  twilight 
saw  her  approaching  Pierre  Floriac’s 
door.  Her  heart  beat  violently,  so  much 


depended  on  what  she  might  learn  there  ; 
and  she  looked  up  eagerly  as  she  came  in 
front  of  the  low-roofed  vine-clad  cotbage  ; 
then  suddenly  she  gave  a  violent  start, 
and  almost  shrieked  out  an  appeal  to  the 
saints  to  defend  her — for  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  o)m‘d  doorway  was  ap¬ 
parently  Ange'lique  herself!  Leon's  ex¬ 
quisite  portrait  had  impressed  every  fea¬ 
ture  on  her  rewllection,  and  the  young 
girl  who  now  stood  before  her  seemed 
precisely  identical  with  her  she  had  seen 
laid  in  the  grave — there  was  the  same 
singularly  sweet  and  lovely  face,  the 
same  long  fair  hair  and  simple  white 
dress,  even  the  same  {tailor  and  delicate 
whiteness  of  the  hands;  there  was  but 
this  difference,  that  the  new  Angelique 
looked  at  her  w’ith  two  solt  brown  eyes, 
instead  of  show  ing  only  the  closed  eye¬ 
lids  and  dark  lashes  which  she  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  other. 

Madelon  sat  u|>on  her  mule  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  looking  at  this  wontler- 
ful  vision,  while  the  young  girl,  seeing  a 
stranger  at  the  door,  came  forward  with 
graceful  courtesy  to  ask  her  if  she  would 
alight  and  rest  in  the  house. 

’’Angelique!  ”  exclaimed  Madelon,  at 
liwt,  overcome  with  surprise. 

’’All  no!  ”  Genevieve;  not  Angi-lique, 
said  the  girl,  her  lH*autiful  eyes  filling 
with  tears ;  ”  surely  you  must  have  heard 
our  Angelique  w  as  taken  from  us  two 
months  ago,  so  suddenly.  She  had  a 
sunstroke,  and  died  in  an  hour.  But 
did  you  know  my  sister?”  she  continued, 
wonderingly  ;  ”  how  could  you  have 
known  her  and  not  have  known  me,  we 
were  always  together  t” 

”Sl.e  w:is,  then,  jour  sister?” 

”  My  twin  sister — my  other  self.  If 
you  did  not  know  she  was  gone,  you 
might  w  ell  mistake  me  for  her.  We  were 
exactly  alike  ;  none  ever  knew  us  a|)art” 

’’Mow'  the  saints  have  indeed  lieen 
pnipitious,”  said  Madelon  to  herself,  as 
a  bright  hope  sprang  up  in  her  heart. 

“  I  will  tell  you  afterwards  how  I 
knew’  your  dear  sister,”^he  said  to  Gen¬ 
evieve,  “  but  meantime  I  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Arles  to  sjieak  to  your 
father.  Cali  I  see  him  !” 

“  Yes,  surely ;  he  is  within.”  And 
Genevieve  helped  the  gootl  woman  to 
alight,  and  brought  her  into  the  cool 
clean  room,  where  an  old  man  with  long 
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white  hair  and  a  face,  in  8i)ite  of  ape, 
almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter's,  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

With  true  mountain  hospitality,  they 
made  Madame  Grenier  heartily  welcome, 
and  would  notallow  her  to  speak  of  her 
errand  till  she  had  shared  their  supper 
and  consented  to  sjwnd  the  night  under 
their  roof.  Then,  when  Genevieve  h6d 
gone  to  prepare  a  room  for  her,  Made- 
Ion  told  the  whole  story  of  her  son’s 
mournful  love  to  Angelique’s  father.  He 
was  deeply  touched.  It  seemed  no 
strange  thing  to  him  tliat  any  one  should 
be  fascinated  by  the  sweet  face  of  his 
child,  even  If  seen  only  in  death  ;  but  he 
could  appreciate  the  mother’s  distress  at 
the  prospect  of  her  son’s  life  being  fatal¬ 
ly  darkened  by  his  ho|>eless  affection, 
and  he  was  very  ready  to  help  her  in  any 
plan  for  his  rt‘Storation  to  peace.  It  seemed 
that  Angelique  had  really  been  fiancee  to 
a  young  man  of  the  district;  but  Made- 
Ion’s  hoi)e8  now  had  taken  another  direc¬ 
tion. 

“Let  my  I.«wn  only  know  your  Gene¬ 
vieve,’’  she  said.  “  and  I  shall  yet  see 
him  happy  with  a  living  bride.  He  loves 
htr  alrea<ly  in  the  image  of  Ange)i(pie, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  she  cannot  help 
loving  him.  You  do  not  know  what  he 
is,  my  Loon,  si  beau,  si  bon,’’  and  the 
fond  iiiotlier  went  off  into  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  description  of  her  son’s  absolute  |»er- 
fections,  at  which  old  Pierre  could  hardly 
helpsmiling.  However,  he  knew  Farmer 
Grenier  and  his  wife  well  by  reputation, 
and  he  was  fully  aware  that  if  the  young 
people  came  to  love  each  other,  he  could 
desire  nothing  better  for  his  daughter 
thariJ^uch  a  husnand  as  I>k)n. 

“  Let  Genevieve  oomehome  with  me,” 
exclainie<l  Madelon  ;  “and  do  you  come 
too,  Monsieur  Floriac,  that  you  may  learn 
to  know  my  son,  then  you  will  see  they 
will  not  h.ive  been  an  hour  together 
before  Leon  will  find  out  that  she  was 
his  predestined  bride,  and  not  the  poor 
sweet  one  who  is  with  the  saints,  I 
hope.” 

“Well,  I  consent,”  said  Pierre,  “if 
you  will  agree  to  this,  that  not  a  word 
shall  bo  said  to  Genevieve  as  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  journey,  and  that  she  shall  l)e 
left  quite  free  to  decide  for  herself  should 
she  ultimately  not  wish  for  an  alliance 
with  Monsieur  Leon  Grenier.” 


“  Ah,  pour  cela !”  said  Madelon.  nod¬ 
ding  her  head  significantly,  “  to  see  him 
is  to  love  him.”  The  next  day  Pierre 
Floriac  and  his  daughter  accompanied 
Madame  Grenier  back  to  Arles,  and  Gen¬ 
evieve  w’as  only  told  with  regard  to 
Leon  Grenier  that  it  had  been  he  who 
had  received  her  sister’s  coffin,  and  as¬ 
sisted  at  her  interment,  a  circumstance 
which  predisposed  her  somewhat  favor¬ 
ably  towards  him.  He  w'as  not  at  home 
when  they  reached  the  farm  ;  and  after 
the  guests  had  been  hospitably  entertain¬ 
ed,  the  two  old  men  went  out  together  to 
look  over  the  vineyards,  and  Madelon 
retired  to  spine  of  her  household  affairs. 
Left  alone  Genevieve,  who  was  wearied 
with  the  journey,  leaned  back  on  the 
couch  where  she  was  seated,  and  grad¬ 
ually  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Tims  reclin¬ 
ing,  with  closed  eyes  and  motionless  form, 
she  was  more  than  ever  like  her  dead  sis¬ 
ter,  and  it  was  a  (msitive  shriek  that  rous¬ 
ed  her  at  last  from  her  plea.«ant  dreams,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  cry  “Angelique,  Angelique!” 
in  a  tone  of  thewildestamaxement  and  rap¬ 
ture.  She  started  up  just  in  time  to  see 
a  young  man  “beau  comme  un  ange.” 
as  she  mentally  decided,  falling  down  at 
her  feet  insensible  It  was  now  her  turn 
to  scream,  and  soon  Madelon  came  rush¬ 
ing  in,  a  liMle  alarmed  at  the  result  of  her 
experiment  when  she  saw  Leon’s  death¬ 
like  pallor.  However,  she  soon  had  him 
laid  on  the  couch  and  applied  restoratives 
which  gradually  caused  his  blue  eyes  to 
open  with  the  light  of  returning  con- 
sciousnes.s  shining  within  them.  In¬ 
stantly,  however,  his  anxious  gaze  wan¬ 
dered  round  in  search  of  Genevieve,  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  hec  he  stretched  out 
his  hands  imploringly,  while  the  look  of 
bewilderment  returned  to  his  face. 

“  You  will  humor  him,  ma  cherie,” 
whispered  the  diplomatic  Madelon,  as  she 
put  Genevieve’s  hand  in  his,  then,  stoop¬ 
ing  down  to  Leon,  she  murmured  in  his 
ear:  This  is  your  predestined  bride,  my 
son  ;  her  sister  whom  we  buried  was  b^ 
trothed  to  another,  but  it  was  the  living 
maiden  whom  you  adored  in  the  likeness 
of  the  dead.  Angelique  was  sent  by  the 
saints  to  teach  you  to  love  Genfevieve,” 
Looking  into  Genevieve’s  sweet  eyes  Le¬ 
on  was  entirelv  disposed  to  accept  this 
reasoning,  and  it  was  not  many  days  be¬ 
fore  he  had  taught  the  young  girl  to  be- 
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Keve  in  it  too.  Pierre  Floriac  wan  well 
content  to  give  his  child  to  so  amiable  a 
yonng  man,  and  to  one  withal  so  satis¬ 
factorily  furnished  with  this  world’s 
goods.  Old  Balthasar  declare<l  that  this 
was  a  sort  of  thing  he  could  understand. 
Genevieve  was  as  pretty  a  girl  as  ever  he 
saw,  and  it  was  only  natural  Leon  should 
think  BO ;  but  in  love  with  a  phantom — 
bah  ! 

Madelon’s  heart  was  at|rest,  for  her  son 
was  happy,  and  his  eyes  w’ere  bright, 
and  his  smile  was  joyous,  as  in  the  days 
before  poor  Ang^ique’s  little  lamp  came 
drifting  down  tl  e  stream. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  before  the  vin¬ 
tage  was  over  a  pretty  wedding  proces¬ 
sion  wound  its  way  from  the  farm  to  the 
chnrdi,  and  through  all  the  happy  years  of 
their  long  married  life,  I^wn  and  GenJ^ 
vieve  never  failed  to  keep  bright  with 
flowers  the  grave  of  the  sweet  dead  sis¬ 
ter,  whose  cold  hands  had  linked  them 
together. 


Ooruhill  :iuie. 
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*AXX'  ov  dv  rovrtav  atrtof,  ptif  tpporriift 
'AXiC  ot  6t  Tuvr  iitfxaTwr.  » 

The  British  public,  whitth  has  twice 
within  tlie  last  ten  months  been  almost 
frightened  out  of  its  propriety  by  the 
London  “  Leaguers,”  had,  up  to  last  year, 
enjoyed  so  long  an  immunity  from  fti>eo- 
tauU»  of  this  nature,  that  it  might  be 
supposed  to  have  pretty  well  forgotten 
what  a  mob  really  was.  In  1848  the 
mob  which  assembled  at  Kennington, 
though  considerable  in  point  of  numbers 
and  seditious  enough  in  its  designs,  was 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  waa 
rattier  lieard  of  than  st‘eD.  The  Chart¬ 
ist  riots  of  18d9  did  not  oome  near  Lon¬ 
don,  and  were  indeed  tlie  woik  rather 
of  regular  insurgents  than  of  mobs.  Up 
to  18t>6  nothing  like  the  storming  of 
Hyde  Park  had  b^n  witnessed  for  a  whole 
generation  ;  and  if  we  refer  to  London 
only,  we  must  go  bock  as  far  a.s  the  Gor¬ 
don  riots  for  any  similar  acts  of  down¬ 
right  violence. 

But  if  we  do  go  back  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century — the  supposed  century  of 


strong  government  and  aristocratic  au¬ 
thority — we  shall  find  the  London  mob 
exercising  an  influence  ujKin  public  affiirs 
which  our  own  more  popular  and  liberal- 
minded  age  would  not  tolerate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  This  ciroumstanoe,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  is  easily  account¬ 
ed  for.  The  only  mode  of  dealing  with 
a  \nob  in  those  days  was  by  Ciilling  out 
the  troops.  A  standing  army  was  one 
of  the  most  nnpopnlar  api>endages  of  the 
most  unpopular  dynasty  in  our  annals. 
To  employ  it  against  the  people  was  al¬ 
ways  a  haaardous  exjwriment  To  do  so 
was  to  concentrate  on  one  single  act  of 
authority  almost  every  objection  that 
could  be  urged  to  the  Revolution.  Ik 
was  the  revival  of  arbitrary  power  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  hcreilitary  right ;  the 
coercion  of  the  peo|>le  by  princes  who 
were  the  creatures  of  the  peojile.  Un- 
reason.ible  as  these  arguments  may  seem 
now,  they  were  capable  of  lieing  nrged 
against  Government  with  fatal  effect  then. 
And  in  the  traditional  dislike  of  English 
Ministers  to  employ  soldiers  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  we  see  one  surviving  vestige  of 
the  political  pn.ssions  of  that  e|>och.  But 
another,  and  perhajw  more  deeply-seated 
cause  of  the  prominenoe  iisnr|»e«l  by  mobs 
in  the  days  of  onr  great-grandfatliers,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  (lolitical  character  and 
social  position  of  the  aristocracy.  During 
the  interval  which  elaj>sed  between  the 
English  revolution  and  the  French,  the 
patrician  order  in  this  oountry  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  dominion  which  was  seem¬ 
ingly  immutable  and  eternal.  Their  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  was  absolute ;  and 
they  no  more  expected  that  the  isniple 
would  ever  try  to  govern,  than  Aciiilles 
expected  that  his  horse  would  ever  try 
to  s|x*Bk.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
divided  into  fiuitions  scarcely  les.s  bitter 
than  the  factions  of  the  while  and  red 
roses.  Tlie  contempt  which  they  felt  for 
the  people  was,  if  possiMe,  excelled  by 
the  hatred  which  they  bore  each  other: 
and  both  combined  to  promote  that  po{>- 
nlar  turbiilance  which  is  a  salient  feature 
of  the  period.  Kach  faction  in  turn  useil 
the  mob  against  its  rival  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  any  damage  to  their  com¬ 
mon  interests.  A  mansion  or  a  meeting¬ 
house  might  be  burned  down  ;  a  states¬ 
man  might  be  rolled  in  the  mud  ;  a  ple¬ 
beian  might  bo  pricked  with  a  bayonet, 
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or  even  get  a  bullet  in  his  gizzard  ;  but 
these  things  were  trifles  to  the  men  of  that 
epoch,  who  always  maintained  that  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  to  save  bis 
country ;  and  who  laid  the  blame  of  such 
accidents  alternately  on  the  wicked  Min¬ 
ister  who  w'as  aiming  at  despotism,  or 
the  profligate  traitor  who  was  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Avignon  or  Boston.  In 
the  face  of  these  tremendous  considera¬ 
tions,  a  life  or  two  more  or  less  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference.  The 
chances  were  that  the  soldiers  would  be 
afraid  to  fire,  or  that  the  mob  would  run 
away  before  a  collision  could  occur.  But 
whatever  happened,  the  aristocracy  felt 
sate  about  itself.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
backwardness  of  the  Government  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  only  force  at  its  command  in 
the  suppression  of  popular  tumults,  and 
the  forwardness  of  the  aristocracy  to  make 
use  of  agitation  fur  the  embarrassment 
of  political  rivals,  combined  together  to 
ensure  the  mob  great  license  fur  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  Things  are 
changed  no\W  Formerly  the  mob  was 
the  tool  of  the  patricians.  Now  it  has 
set  up  in  business  on  its  own  account. 
In  the  last  century  there  was  never  a  mob 
of  any  consequence  without  some  aristo¬ 
crat  to  back  it.  Now-a-days  the  mob, 
like  the  Bing,  has  lost  its  “  Corinthian'’ 
Bup|)orter8  altogether.  Whether  this  loss 
is  likely  to  enhance  or  diminish  its  dan¬ 
gerous  elements,  we  leave  to  wiser  heads 
than  ours  to  say. 

The  earliest  mob  of  any  note  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1709.  At  that 
time  the  Church  of  England  had  grown 
immensely  popular  with  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  Dissent 
was  still  associated  with  Puritanism  ;  and 
half  a  century  had  not  effaced  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Nehemiah  Solsgrace  and  Corporal 
Humgudgeon.  Your  ordinary  English¬ 
man  then  as  now  hated  Popery  with  a 
hatred  {leculiar  to  himself :  and  the  mem¬ 
orable  stand  of  the  seven  bishops  had 
gone  straight  to  the  national  heart.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  notwith¬ 
standing  this  episode  the  very  party  in 
the  Church  which  represented  these  pre¬ 
lates  should  have  been,  upon  the  whole, 
Jacobite.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  populace  should  have  followed  them 
in  this  apparent  inoonsistency.  Suob, 


however,  was  the  fact  Dr.  Sacheverel 
was  a  Tory  and  divine-right  man  of  the 
most  highflying  description.  In  the 
month  of  Noveml^er,  1709,  he  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which 
he  indulged  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
exaltation  of  all  his  favorite  ideas.  Pas¬ 
sive  obedience,  divine  right,  and  all  the 
articles  of  Caroline  Toryism,  were  laid 
down  by  him  as  undoubted  axioms  not 
to  be  questiom  d  by  any  faithful  son  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Lord  May¬ 
or  desired  the  sermon  to  be  printed :  but 
the  Government  of  the  day  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  transaction,  an<l 
eventually  ordered  it  to  be  burneil.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  meantime  Sacheverel  had 
been  impeached,  and  at  once  became  a 
popular  idol.  It  would  have  been  far 
wiser  to  punish  him,  if  it  were  nece.ssary 
to  punish  him  at  all.  with  as  little  osten¬ 
tation  as  possible.  But  a  parliamentary 
im|>enchment,  with  a  trial  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  w’as  the  very  thing  which  Sa- 
cheverel’s  friends  might  have  prayed  for. 
The  consequences  were  foreseen  by  Lord 
Somers  and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl ;  but  the 
more  violent  counsels  of  the  Duke  of 
Whaiton  prevailed  against  them ;  and 
the  trial  was  begun.  Sacheverel  at  this 
time  was  living  in  the  temple;  and  he 
was  escortetl  to  and  fro  every  day  by  im¬ 
mense  crowds  of  people,  who  cheered 
him  and  tried  to  kiss  his  liaiid.  As  the 
trial  lasted  three  weeks  we  can  imagine 
the  state  to  which  the  streets  of  London 
were  reduced.  Occasionally  the  mob 
bi^t  out  in  acts  of  o|>en  violence,  and 
would  turn  aside  to  burn  a  conventicle 
or  beat  a  Whig,  and  then  resume  their 
ordinary  avocations.  In  these  outrages 
they  w’ere,  according  to  Bishop  Burnett, 
openly  encouraged  by  men  of  rank,  who 
accompanied  the  crowd  in  hackney-coach- 
e.s,  and  threw  money  to  the  rioters.  Their 
watchword  was  the  Church  and  Sachev¬ 
erel,  and  every  man  who  refused  to  join 
in  the  shout  was  liable  to  abuse  or  blows. 
Burnett  says  he  saw  before  his  own  door 
a  man’s  skull  cleft  open  with  a  spade  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  this  pious  test.  The 
mob,  it  seems,  were  debating  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  burning  the  Bishop’s  own  house, 
when  they  heanl  of  the  approach  of  the 
Guards,  and  immediately  dis|)er>.ed.  As 
the  Bishop’s  residence  at  this  time  was 
in  Sl  John's  Court,  Clerkeuwell,  wo  sec 
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how  wide-(«prea<l  the  disturbance  must 
have  l)een,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  line  of  march  between 
the  Temple  and  Westminster.  No  sys¬ 
tematic  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made 
to  put  the  mob  down.  The  work  of  burn¬ 
ing?  and  beating  went  on,  not  indeeti 
w’itliout  interruption,  but  without  any 
effectual  check.  Some  lives  were  lost  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  wdiere  the  mob 
made  a  large  bonfire  out  of  tl>e  pews  and 
wainscoting  of  a  dissenting  cha)»el,  which 
stood,  it  seems,  somewhere  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Burgess.  But 
nothing  like  a  regular  patrol  was  estab¬ 
lished  until  the  mob  had  pretty  well 
worked  its  will  upon  the  adverse  party. 
The  subject,  of  course,  was  continually 
discussed  in  Parliament,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  begging  her  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation,  to  offer  rewards,  and  to  take 
other  measures  lor  suppressing  these 
gross  disorders.  Anne  returned  a  gra¬ 
cious  answer,  complying  with  the  prayfer 
of  the  House.  But  there  was  no  great 
zeal  at  C{)urt  in  favor  of  strong  meas¬ 
ures  ;  and  though  several  persons  were 
apprehended,  of  whom  two  were  con¬ 
victed  of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to 
death,  neither  were  allowed  to  die.  But 
the  effect  produced  u^>on  the  public  mind 
by  these  formidable  riots  was  seen  most 
conspicuously  in  the  debates  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  conviction  of  Sacheverel,  when 
the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  intlicted 
on  him  was  under  discussion.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  House  of  Lords  tod#  a 
milder  view  of  his  offence  than  they 
would  have  taken,  but  for  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  mob.  Nor  were  the 
consequences  of  these  riots  confined  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  single  individual  who 
was  the  source  of  them.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  they  had  seriously  in- 
jureil  the  prospects  of  the  Whig  party 
and  the  Hanover  succession.  And  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that,  encouraged  by  its  success 
and  its  impunity  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  the  London  mob  grew  more  trou¬ 
blesome  and  more  turbulent  for  some  few 
years  than  it  had  been  for  many  gene¬ 
rations  ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  year  1717 
even  the  mild  and  placable  Addison  felt 
moved  tojwrite  a  paper  in  the  FreeholdtT, 
in  which  he  told  the  “  rabble”  that  if  they 
didn’t  learn  how  to  behave  themselves, 
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they  must  be  taught  mat  Crovernment 
could  crush  them.  It  is  pretty  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  mob  would  not  have  produced  such 
an  impression  as  to  modify  the  sentence 
jtassed  on  a  great  public  offender,  had  it 
not  to  a  great  extent  reflected  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices  of  the  country. 
Though  very  likely  the  believers  in  <li- 
vine  right  and  passive  obedience  were  a 
minority,  a  conviction  that  the  Whigs 
were  intent  on  some  nefarious  designs 
against  the  Church  w'as  much  more  gen¬ 
erally  diffused ;  and  j>eople,  who  cared 
]>erha|>s  little  for  Sacheverel  and  his  doc¬ 
trines,  were  furious  against  his  enemies, 
who  were  sup|)08ed  to  be  “  Presbyte¬ 
rians”  in  disguise. 

The  next  great  English  mob  which 
has  acquired  historical  celebrity  distin- 
guishe<i  itself  in  1783  against  the  famous 
Excise  Bill  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  This 
is  an  almost  {>erfect  instance  of  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  demonstration  of  physical 
force  openly  abetted  by  Itie  minority. 
On  the  merits  of  the  excise  scheme  itself 
we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enter.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  sup]>orted 
by  a  substantial  majority,  and  wouhl  un- 
doubttHlly  have  became  law,  but  for  the 
audacious  attitude  of  the  Lond  .>n  popu¬ 
lace,  who  assembled  in  vast  numbers  in 
Palace  Yard,  and  even  penetrated  to  the 
lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  the  different  accouts  giv¬ 
en  of  this  assemblage  by  the  different 
parties  in  the  House.  Walpole  called 
them  sturdy  beggars.  Barnard,  Tory 
Member  for  the  City,  thought  it  hard 
that  “  merchants  of  figure  and  character 
might  npt  come  down  to  the  lobbies  to 
consult  with  their  friends  on  questions 
which  affected  their  own  interests.”  It 
seems,  in  fact,  that  the  mixture  of  ruf¬ 
fianism  and  respectability  in  the  mob  of 
1733  was  much  aliout  the  same  as  we 
have  witnessed  at  a  later  periixl.  The 
“  rough  ”  element  asserted  itself  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  mob  the  Prime  Minister  and 
other  obnoxious  Members  of  Parliaiuent. 
The  men  “  of  figure  and  character”  seem 
to  have  been  absent  when  they  were 
most  wanted,  and  to  have  made  no  effort 
to  restrain  the  excesses  of  their  allies. 
The  following  extract  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’s  speech  tvill,  perhaps,  be  found 
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intcrestinju;  at  thisraoment: — “As  to 
tiiose  clamors  which  have  been  raised 
without  doors,  and  which  are  now  so 
much  insisted  on,  it  is  very  well  known 
by  whom  and  by  what  methods  they 
were  raised,  and  it  is  no  difliciilt  matter 
to  guess  with  what  views  ;  but  I  am  very 
far  from  taking  them  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  nation,  or  believing  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  majority  of  the  peo{)le  were 
thereby  expressed.  The  most  part  of 
the  people  concerned  in  those  clamors 
did  nut  s(»enk  their  own  sentiments ; 
they  were  played  by  others  like  so  many 
puppets ;  it  was  not  the  pup{)et8  that 
spoke,  it  was  those  behind  the  curtain 
that  played  them,  and  made  them  speak 
whatever  they  had  uttered.  There  is 
now  a  most  extraordinary  concourse  of 
people  at  our  doors.  Gentlemen  may 
say  what  they  please  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  now  at  our  door,  and  in  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  this  House ;  they  may 
call  them  a  merest  multitude  if  they  will; 
but  whatever  temper  they  were  in  when 
they  came  hither,  it  may  be  very  much 
altered  now,  after  having  waited  so  long 
at  our  door.  It  may  be  a  very  easy  mat¬ 
ter  for  some  designing,  seditious  person 
to  raise  a  tumult  and  disorder  among 
them  ;  and  when  tumults  are  once  be¬ 
gun,  no  man  knows  where  they  may  end: 
he  is  a  greater  man  than  any  I  know  in 
the  nation  that  could,  with  the  same  ease, 
appease  them.  For  this  reason,  I  must 
think  that  it  was  neither  prudent  tior  reg¬ 
ular  to  use  any  methods  to  bringing  such 
multitudes  to  this  place,  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatever.  Gentletnen  may  give 
them  what  name  they  think  fit.  It  may 
be  said  that  they  came  hither  as  humble 
supplic.ants ;  but  I  know  whom  the  law 
calls  sturdy  beggars ;  and  those  w’ho 
brought  them  hither  could  not  be  certain 
but  that  they  might  have  behaved  in  the 
same  manner.”* 

On  this  night  (March  14),  after  carry¬ 
ing  his  resolution  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
one,  the  Minister  was  advised  to  make 
his  exit  by  a  back  way,  and  so  give  his 
enemies  the  slip.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  threats  of  the  populace,  encouraged 
by  the  Opposition  orators,  he  continued 
to  press  his  measure  forward,  and  ob¬ 
tained  decisive  though  diminishing  ma¬ 


jorities  upon  c-ich  division.  But  the  mob 
became  so  violent  at  last  that  Sir  lio- 
bert’s  resolution  wavered.  The  grounds 
on  which  his  ultimate  decision  was  taken 
are,  at  this  distance  of  time,  not  very 
ole.ar.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  mob  had  not  only 
strengthened  the  regular  Opposition, 
but  ha<l  encouraged  some  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter's  party,  who  wanted  only  an  excuse 
for  defection,  to  declare  that  they  could 
no  longer  support  him.  It  is  probable 
that  l>oth  the  King  and  Queen,  who 
eipially  sympathized  with  “  a  brave  fel¬ 
low,”  which  the  monarch  pronounced 
Walpole  to  be,  would  have  stood  by  him 
to  the  last.  And  no  doubt,  if  the  Court 
had  been  resolute,  the  Bill  could  have 
been  carried  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  in  the  case  of  a  serious  riot, 
some  doubt,  it  seems,  existed  as  to  what 
extent  the  troops  could  be  relied  upon. 
The  soldiers  believed  that  the  Bill  would 
raise  the  price  of  their  tobacco,  and 
were  almost  as  ripe  for  mutiny  as  the 
nation  for  rebellion.*  A  serious  defec¬ 
tion  was  threatened  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  party  at 
St.  James’s  was  said  to  be  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  at  Dawley.  Ou  the  night  of 
the  loth  of  April,  after  a  petition  from 
the  City  had  lx*eu  rejected  by  only  sev¬ 
enteen  votes.  Will  pole  had  his  friends  to 
supper,  when  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
“this  d.ance  it  will  no  farther  go,”  and  that 
to-morrow  he  meant  to  sound  a  retreat. 
Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  sup¬ 
per  that  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  party, 
and  declared  that  as  the  Act  could  not  l>e 
carried  into  execution  without  an  armed 
force,  he  would  never  be  the  Minister  to 
enforce  tiixes  by  bloodshed,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear ;  and  after  what  has  l»een 
said  of  the  supposed  disposition  of  the 
troops,  our  readers  may  suspect  that,  in 
using  this  language,  the  Minister  was 
taking  credit  to  himself  fur  a  rather 
cheap  kind  of  magnanimity.  His  reso¬ 
lution,  however,  was  not  received  with¬ 
out  considerable  dissatisfaction.  It  was 
especially  urged  by  his  friends  that  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  supplies  if  mobs 
were  to  control  the  legislature.  But 
they  did  not  shake  his.  determination, 
and  on  the  11th  of  April  the  Bill  was 
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virtually  abandoned,  by  a  motion,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Walpole  in  perKOii,  that  the 
second  reading  should  be  poHt{>oned  for 
two  months.  This  humiliating  oonws- 
sion,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  wail¬ 
ing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  did  not  have  the  effect  of  disarm¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  the  mob  against 
the  authors  of  the  obnoxious  scheme.  On 
the  night  of  its  withdrawal  a  larger  mob 
than  usual  tilled  all  the  precincts  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and,  though  they 
must  have  been  informed  of  what  had 
occurred  inside,  they  seemed  more  fero¬ 
cious  than  ever.  When  the  House  was 
rising,  some  of  Walpole’s  friends,  who 
had  been  outside,  came  back  and  told 
him  what  he  must  expe<;t  if  he  went  out 
by  the  public  passage.  But  Sir  Robert 
gallantly  resolved  to  face  the  worst,  say¬ 
ing  there  was  no  end  of  dying  from  such 
menac-es,  and  so,  with  ten  or  a  doxen 
friends  close  round  him,  and  a  couple  of 
servants,  he  marched  boldly  out  among 
the  rioters.  Fifty  constables  had  been 
stationed  outside  the  House,  to  secure  a 
free  passage  for  Meml»ers ;  and  they 
strove  to  keep  a  lane  for  Walpole  and 
his  friends  to  pass  through.  But  this  was 
im[»ossible.  A  General  inf  lee  ensued,  in 
which  the  constables’  staves  seemed  to 
have  hurt  as  many  friends  as  foes.  One 
account  says  that  a  ruthnn  got  held  of 
Walpole’s  cloak  behind  his  neck,  and 
nearly  strangled  him.  Several  of  his  pro¬ 
tectors  were  badly  hurt.  Swords  were 
drawn  at  last.  And  by  that  means,  and 
by  that  only,  was  the  Minister  enabled 
to  reach  his  carriage,  and  get  safely  to 
his  own  house.  Where  “the  merchants  of 
figure  and  character”  were  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  was  regard¬ 
ed  of  course  as  a  great  popular  triumph, 
and  was  celebrated  with  bonfires  and  il¬ 
luminations  not  only  in  London  but 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Walpole  and  a  fat  woman,  intended 
for  the  Queen,  were  burned  in  effigy  to- 
getlier.  But  on  the  w’hole  these  latest 
excesses  of  the  mob  rather  tended  to 
disore<lit  their  cause  than  to  improve  it; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  satisfied  with 
the  end  gained,  soon  perhaps  grew  asha¬ 
med  of  the  means  by  which  it  wasaocom- 
plished. 

That  the  riots  of  1733  represented  the 
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public  feeling  of  their  day  quite  ns  fglly 
as  the  riots  of  1709  the  public  opinion  of 
that  day,  and  derived,  indeed,  their  whole 
infiuence  from  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact  which  pervaded  both  the  Court  and 
Parliament,  is  indisputable.  Sir  Robert 
Wal|»ole,  as  we  see,  thought,  or  affected 
to  think,  differently  ;  but  it  is  almost  be¬ 
yond  a  question  at  the  present  day  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple,  down  perha(>s  to  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  w’ere  anti-Hanoverian  in 
their  sympathies,  and  loved  an  excuse 
for  bothering  a  Wliig  Government.  A 
rebellion,  indeed,  was  another  matter. 
Rebellion  was  a  harsh  term, — a  very  harsh 
term,  indeed,  as  the  lawyers  say  ;  but  for 
a  little  rioting,  and  cudgeling,  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  conventicles,  someboily  was  always 
good.  And  though  the  op|>oHition  to  the 
Excise  Bill  was  of  course,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  raised  on  the  merits  of  the  measure, 
it  was  due  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the 
general  unpopularity  of  the  reigning  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  existing  Government ;  and 
without  the  countenance  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  |)art  of  the  community  who  shared 
in  these  sentiments,  the  mob  could  have 
done  nothing. 

To  whomsoever  we  assign  the  credit, 
the  victory  in  thi.s  instance  was  complete  ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  after  such  a  triumph, 
more,  than  thirty  years  should  have  elap¬ 
sed  before  the  mob  again  tried  a  fall  with 
the  constituted  authorities.*  When  Wil¬ 
kes,  who  had  been  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  outlawed  in  17(i3,  return¬ 
ed  to  England  in  1708,  and  was  return¬ 
ed  tor  the  county  of  Middlesex,  he  was 
not  only  declared  incapable  of  sitting, 
but  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
King's  Bench.  The  whole  rabble  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  up  in  anna  to  proteig  their  fa¬ 
vorite."  They  rescued  him  once  from  the 
officers;  but  Wilkes  bad  the  good  sense 
to  surrender  himself  again,  and  rem.ained 
in  prison  two  years.  The  day  of  his  incar¬ 
ceration  was  live  2f9th  of  April ;  and  from 
that  to  the  10th  of  May,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  Meeting  of  Parliament,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  prison  was  occupied  by  a 
deU-rrained  mob,  who  made  more  thau 
one  attempt  to  deliver  their  champion  by 
force.  The  reigning  dynasty  now,  how- 
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ever,  was  firmer  in  its  saddle  than  it  had 
been  in  1733,  and  there  was  much  less 
reluctar)oe  to  use  troops  against  the  mob. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May, 
when  there  ineemed  reason  to  apprehend 
a  renewed  attack  on  the  prison,  more 
formidable  than  any  which  had  preceded 
it,  the  magistrates  ap|>eare<l  u|X)n  the 
8|>ot  with  a  regiment  of  infantry,  which 
it  was  insinuate*!  at  the  time  had  l>een 
chosen  l)ecause  it  was  a  Scotch  regiment, 
and  inditferent  to  the  liberties  of  the  En¬ 
glish.  The  riot  Act  was  read ;  it  was 
answered  by  stones  and  brickbats.  The 
troops  fired,  and  killed  six  and  wounded 
fifteen  of  the  rioters.  One  man  was  shot 
by  a  soldier  before  the  onlers  to  fire  had 
bwn  given.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
murder  !)y  a  coroner’s  inquest,  but  was 
acquitted  when  brought  to  trial,  and  pub¬ 
licly  presented  with  a  purse  of  money 
by  his  colonel.  Mr.  Gillam,  the  magis¬ 
trate,  was  likewise  tried  and  acquitted. 
In  this  instaiK«  the  mob  was  clearly 
foiled  ;  for  Wilkes  remained  in  prison  till 
1770  ;  and  after  he  became  Lord  Mayor, 
and  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  he  dis¬ 
carded  the  [trofession  of  a  demagogue.  On 
this  occasion  the  mob,  though  not  with¬ 
out  aristocratic  support,  does  not  seem 
to  have  reflected  any  great  body  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  crmntry  at  large,  where  Wilkes 
was  commonly  regarded  as  a  combination 
of  atheist,  profligate,  and  republican. 
The  Wilkes  mob,  in  fact,  was  a  London 
mob,  and  nothing  else.  It  had  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  “people”  in  its 
best  sense,  as  the  Excise  mob  undoubt¬ 
edly  had,  and  as  several  other  mobs  had 
afterwards,  in  a  greater  or  less  degi'ee. 
Its  worst  effect  was  that  it  rekindle*!  the 
spiiit  of  riot  in  the  London  populace, 
which  had  slumliered  for  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion,  but  which  now  again  became  for 
many  years  a  source  of  great  annoyaniie 
to  Government,  and  of  serious  alarm  to 
all  well-disposed  persons. 

The  next  serious  riot  by  which  the 
peace  of  London  was  disturbt'd  occurred 
only  three  yeai-s  afterwards.  It  arose  out 
of  the  attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  exclude  jiarliamentary  reporters.  All 
the  complicate*!  details  of  this  dispute 
would  l>e  wearisome  to  our  rea<lers.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  name  of 
parliament  “  privilege  ”  had  come  to 
stink  iii  the  nostrils  of  the  people,  and 


that  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
on  this  question  enjoyed  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  which  the  active  support  of  Seven 
Dials  might  be  oonsiilered  to  confer. 
The  printers  of  the  reports  took  refuge  in 
the  City.  The  House  of  Commons  sent 
its  officer  to  arrest  them.  The  Lord 
Mayor  an*l  other  City  magistrates,  *)f 
whom  AKlerman  Oliver  was,  like  his 
lordship,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  refused  to  recognise  the  Spea¬ 
ker’s  waiTant ;  or,  in  other  words,  set 
up  the  privileges  of  the  City  against  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  They  were 
eventually  committed  to  theTower,where 
they  remained  for  some  time.  But  the 
en*l  of  the  *iispute  was  that  the  right  of 
the  ]>ublication  was  (M)n*!eded,  though  it 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
mob  ha*!  any  hand  in  this  result.  that 
as  it  may,  however,  they  showe*!  their 
teeth  on  this  oc*(«sion  to  some  pnr|)ose. 
L*)rd  North  and  Charles  F*>x,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  an*!  a  hoU 
Tory,  were  dragge*!  out  of  their  carria¬ 
ges,  and  rolled  in  the  gutters.  But  this 
was  hanll y  a  *piestion  in  which  the  ntUion 
was  much  interested.  And  no  doubt,  if 
Government  had  felt  that  it  was  really 
for  the  public  good  that  this  privilege 
shouhi  be  enforce*!,  it  would  have  been 
enforced.  We  merely  quote  the  acts  of 
of  this  mob  to  show  to  what  a  pitch  po¬ 
pular  license  had  then  risen.  Imagine 
I>ord  Derby  being  rolled  in  the  mud ! 
Yet  Lord  North’s  Government  was  a 
stronger  Government  than  LonI  Derby’s. 
Anti  Lord  Derby’s  Government  has  giv¬ 
en,  we  are  told,  greater  offense  to  the 
“  ptjople  ”  than  ever  Lord  North’s  did. 

But  we  are  now  approaching  the  locus 
clasMCus  of  English  riots,  to  which  every 
one,  after  the  lapse  of  near  a  century, 
still  apfieals  as  a  terrible  illustration  of 
what  it  is  possible  for  a  mob  to  do  even 
when  apparently  actuated  by  the  liest 
motives  and  obedient  to  regular  discip¬ 
line:  we  mean  the  “Gordon  liiots.  ” 
Nothing,  said  Lord  Eldon,  many  years 
afterwards,  *x>uld  have  been  more  orderly 
than  was  the  mullitu*ie  in  the  moniing, 
yet  in  the  evening  London  wa.s  in  flames. 
This  is  not  a  strictly  acasurate  account 
of  what  did  occur,  for  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Pr*>testant  j>cti- 
tion  was  presented,  the  prtxieedings  of 
the  mob  were  comparatively  moderate. 
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However,  the  old  lord  was  speaking 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  event  he  w’as 
describing,  and  his  words  were  near 
enough  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes. 
In  the  session  of  Parliament  of  1779  an 
Act  had  been  passed— commonly  known 
as  Sir  George  Savile’s  Act — repealing 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
irnj)Osed  by  the  11th  and  12th  of  William 
III.,  which,  unnecessary,  perhaps,  even 
when  first  enacted,  had,  eighty  years  af¬ 
terwards,  become  intolerably  oppressive 
and  absurd.  But  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
English  lower  ordeis  remained  up  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  unquench¬ 
able;  and  readily  roused  against  Dis¬ 
senters,  it  was  still  more  easily,  and  still 
more  fiercely  inflammable,  against  Pope¬ 
ry.  The  excitement  against  Sir  George 
Savile’s  Act  first  began  in  Scotland, 
whence  it  rapidly  spread  into  England, 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Protest¬ 
ant  associ.Htions  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
jlhe  obnoxious  statute.  The  movement 
w’as  headed  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  mem¬ 
ber  for  Ludgershall,  in  Wiltshire.  Ilis 
lordship  was  one  of  those  mixtures  of 
fool  and  fanatic  which  unhappily  are  not 
extinct  in  our  own  day,  though  their 
powers  for  mischief  are  diminished. 
What  he  ex|)ected  to  gain  by  the  part 
he  played  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was 
actuated  by  pure  religious  zeal.  How¬ 
ever  that  might  be,  his  nanie  and  his 
rank  made  him  a  welcome  leader  to  the 
Protestant  Association  of  London,  which 
seems  to  have  numbered  in  its  ranks  a 
certain  small  minority  of  honest  and  re¬ 
spectable  men,  though  the  large  major¬ 
ity  were,  of  course,  intemperate  bigots. 
It  was  on  Friday,  the  2d  of  June,  17H0, 
that  Lord  George  convened  a  grand  Prot¬ 
estant  njt*eting  at  St.  George’s-in-the- 
Fields,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  down 
to  Westminster,  and  presenting  the  Prot¬ 
estant  petition.  If  less  than  twenty 
thousand  attended,  he  said,  he  should  de¬ 
cline  to  present  it  A  great  show  of  or¬ 
der  and  discipline  was  visible  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  issued  a  string  of  resolu¬ 
tions  regulating  the  line  of  march,  and 
inviting  the  magistrates  of  London,  West¬ 
minster,  and  Southwark  to  lend  the  aid 
of  their  presence  towards  overawing  any 
riotous  and  evil-disposed  persons  who 


might  be  willing  to  disturb  the  peace. 
His  arrangements  were  so  far  successful 
that  he  collected  aliout  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  at  the  place  of  muster,  and, 
marching  them  in  three  columns  across 
the  different  bridges,  got  them  into  their 
places  outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Their 
distinguishing  badge  was  a  blue  cock.ade. 
But  it  soon  apiieared  that  many  had 
mounted  the  cockade  who  cared  very  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  cause.  In  point  of  fact  that 
became  evident  at  once,  which  any  but  a 
fool  must  have  foreseen  at  first,  that  of 
the  whole  number  which  had  reached 
Westminster  Hall  the  greater  part  was 
the  lowest  rabble,  who  could  not  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  an  hour  together  to  abstain 
from  violence,  and  whose  Protestant  zeal 
was  about  on  a  p.ar  with  Dugald  Dal- 
getty’s  when  he  served  under  the  Lion 
of  the  North  and  the  Bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  Faith.  Love  of  excitement, 
with  good  pros|)ects  of  liquor  and  plun¬ 
der,  had  drawn  together  most  part  of 
them,  and  they  set  about  gratifying  these 
respective  {tassions  in  regular  order. 
They  amused  themselves  for  several 
hours  with  pulling  a  number  of  old  men 
out  of  their  carriages,  hustling  them 
roughly,  and  tearing  their  lawn  sleeves  if 
they  were  bishops,  or  their  coats  and  cra¬ 
vats  if  they  were  laymen.  From  insult 
they  had  almost  gone  to  bloodshed  ;  for 
it  seems  that  Lord  Boston,  at  all  events, 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  that 
only  by  the  ingenious  device  of  getting  up 
a  discus>ion  among  one  or  two  of  the  more 
fanatical  of  the  ringleaders,  as  to  whether 
the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  during  the  heat 
of  which  he  slipjKnl  away.  The  Bishop 
of  Rochester  took  refuge  in  a  private 
house,  and  escaped  over  the  leads  in  wo¬ 
man’s  clothes.  Tlie  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  happened  to  be  driving  down  to 
the  House  with  a  gentleman  in  black  by 
his  side.  The  mob  at  once  declartni  that 
this  must  certainly  be  a  Jesuit,  so  they 
forthwith  robbed  the  Duke  of  his  purse 
and  gold  watch.  Inside  Westminster 
Hall  the  scene  must  have  beggared  all 
description.  The  lobby  was  crowded 
with  the  mob,  who  pressed  so  close  op 
to  the  doors  that  Members  could  not  get 
out  to  divide.  Lord  George  himself  was 
constantly  in  and  out,  encouraging  his 
friends,  and  bidding  them  persevere. 
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The  question  before  the  House  was 
whetiier  they  should  at  once  take  into 
consideration  the  petition  which  his  lord- 
ship  hud  presented.  They  were  almost 
unaniniou.H  against  it.  But  nothing  could 
be  done  while  the  mob  continued  in  the 
lobby.  And  it  was  not  till  a  party  of 
the  Foot  Guards  were  at  length  got  up 
by  Lord  North  that  the  business  of  the 
House  could  go  on.  The  lobbies  were 
then  cleared.  The  House  decided  to  con¬ 
sider  the  petition  on  the  sixth.  The  mob 
retired  from  the  neighborhood,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  seemed  to  be  restored.  The  Duke 
of  Kichmond  had  that  very  afternoon, 
while  his  fellow  Peers  were  being  mob¬ 
bed  outside,  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  Bill  for  universal  suffrage.  It 
had  naturally  provoked  much  sarcasm  ; 
but  nobody  •  imagined  at  eight  o’clock 
that  evening,  when  the  Peers  broke  up, 
what  a  dreadful  confutation  was  in  store 
for  it. 

On  leaving  Westminster  Hall  the  mob 
divided  into  two  parties,  evidently  bent 
on  further  mischief.  But  at  first  they  were, 
as  we  have  said,  com|)aratively  moderate. 
They  di<l  no  more  than  burn  down  one 
Koman  Catholic  chapel  in  Duke  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  belonging  to  the  Sardinian 
ambass;idor,  and  another  in  Warwick 
Street,  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  ambas¬ 
sador.  They  then,  partly  owing  to  the 
appearance  of  the  military,  went  home. 
It  was  thought  afterwards  that  these  at¬ 
tacks  ujKui  places  of  worship  were  in¬ 
tended  us  a  blind  to  divert  men’s  minds 
from  any  apprehension  of  the  wider 
scheme  of  plunder  and  deva.station  which 
followed.  The  authorities,  indeed,  made 
very  light  of  the  riots  up  to  this  jroint ; 
even  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  of  it  as  quite 
a  slight  irregularity.  He  was  soon  to 
find  out  with  what  serious  excesses  it  was 
pregnant. 

On  Saturday  the  mob  did  little ;  but 
what  little  they  did  was  quite  unhindered 
by  the  law.  They  trifled  with  a  few  Popish 
chapels  and  dwelling-houses,  but  appar¬ 
ently  in  exjMJctation  tluat  the  magistrates 
must  do  something  soon,  refr.ained  from 
any  larger  enterprises.  Discovering  at 
last,  however,  that  they  were  really  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  tow’n,  they  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  |)ower  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  On  Sunday  they  burned  the  chap¬ 
el  in  Moor  Fields.  On  Monday  they  de¬ 


stroyed  the  house  of  Sir  George  Savile  ; 
and  on  the  following  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  all  that  havoc  was  committed 
which  has  made  the  Gordon  riots  histor¬ 
ical.  But  all  this  is  now  an  old  story. 
The  burning  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  house 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  with  his  valuable 
library  and  MSS. ;  of  Newgate,  the  King’s 
Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  other  prisons 
whose  inmates  hastened  to  swell  the  tide 
of  ruffianism  which  everywhere  flooded 
the  metropolis:  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Langdale’s  distillery  in  Holborn,  and  the 
S])ec(acle  of  miserable  half-burned  wretch¬ 
es  gulfiing  down  spirits  out  of  pails,  or 
even  sucking  them  up  out  of  the  gutters ; 
the  attack  on  the  Bank,  which  was  re¬ 
pelled  by  no  less  a  personage  than  John 
Wilkes  ;  the  prominent  figure  of  the  mob 
leader  mounted  on  a  huge  dray-horse, 
who  has  been  turned  to  such  good  ac¬ 
count  by  Mr.  Dickens;  and  finally,  “last 
scene  of  all,”  the  heavy,  sullen  roar  of 
Bu-stained  musketry  which  announced  that 
the  troops  had  at  hast  b(‘gun  to  act:  all 
these  things  have  been  described  too  of¬ 
ten  by  more  skilful  pens  than  ours  to 
warrant  our  dwelling  on  them  now.  Tlie 
Government  seemed  paralyzed  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  Ministers  remembered  what 
had  occurred  in  1768,  when  Lord  Bar- 
ington  had  provoked  such  a  storm  of  in¬ 
dignation  by  the  encouragement  he  had 
given  to  the  military ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  actually  in  such  a  frenzy  of 
alarm  that  he  caused  his  servants  to  w’ear 
blue  cockades.  The  officers  likewise  re¬ 
membered  the  coroner’s  inquests  of  1768, 
and  positively  refused  to  inierfVre,  even 
when  pillage  and  incendiarism  was  going 
on  before  tlieir  eyes,  unless  the  Uiot  Act 
was  first  read  by  a  civil  magistr;ite.  A 
company  of  the  Guards  stood  idly  by 
during  the  destruction  of  Lord  Mans¬ 
field’s  house ;  and  when  a  magistrate  was 
at  length  found  to  read  the  Uiot  Act, 
only  a  few  women  and  children  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  fired  on.  The  Lord  Mayor  be¬ 
haved  with  culpable  remissness,  and  a 
rather  warm  corres|>ondence  ensued  be¬ 
tween  his  lordship  and  the  Home  Office. 
It  was  not  until  the  Wednesday  night 
that,  finding  all  other  means  fail,  the 
King  at  Idngth  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands ;  and,  after  consulting  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the  troops,  that  “  in  obedience  to  an  or- 
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der  from  the  King  in  council,  the  mill-  orders  if  the  ngitation  is  |)ermitted  to  oon- 
tary  were  to  act  without  waiting  for  di-  tipue.  In  other  words,  a  mob  is  by  its 
rections  from  the  civil  magistrate.”  This  nature  always  gravitating  towards  a  riot; 
decisive  step  [>nt  a  stop  to  the  rioters  at  and  if  not  cbcH.rked  in  time,  must  as  wr- 
once.  On  Thursday  all  was  tranquil ;  tainly  come  to  that  end,  a.s  unlimited 
and  on  Friday  Lord  George  Gordon  was  drinking  to  drunkennes-s,  or  unlimited 
arrested.  For  nearly  one  entire  week  drunkenness  to  madness, 
tlie  mob  had  been  in  |)Osses8ion  of  Ixm-  The  Gordon  riots  were  the  last  of  those 
don,  and  it  is  wonderful,  when  we  come  which  had  the  effect  of  fairly  paralyzing 
to  reflect  ujK>n  it,  that  the  outrages  com-  Government.  The  remembrance  of  them 
mitted  were  no  worse.  Above  all,  it  is  was  still  fresh  in  men’s  minds  when 
remarkable  that  no  offences  are  recorded  the  French  lievolutiou  broke  out,  point- 
against  women.  Lord  Eldon,  imleed,  ing  the  moral  as  it  seemed  of  all  popular 
tells  us  that  his  wife  was  slripjK'd  of  her  disturbances,  and  consolidating  the  re¬ 
hat  and  neckerchief  as  he  was  taking  her  miniscences  of  the  last  twenty  years  into 
to  the  Temple  for  safety.  And  one  man  a  |>ermnnent  principle.  Henceforth, 
was  hanged  for  cutting  his  wife's  head  although  a  very  small  section  of  the 
off  with  a  saw,  because  she  came  home  Whig  party  did  continue  to  lend  a  kind 
in  liquor,  with  a  blue  riband  in  her  bon-  of  moral  sanction  to  the  seditious  agita- 
net,  hiccuping  “No  Popery.”  lint  then  tions  of  the  period,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
this  w’as  on  the  side  of  order.  Nearly  nation  repudiated  the  employment  of  mobs 
three  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  in  as  edge-tools  dangerous  to  play  with  ; 
the  streets,  and  the  slaughter  would  prob-  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  forty  years  had 
ably  have  been  much  greater  had  not  elap.st*d  that  the  English  mob  regained 
Government  pn>hibited  private  |*erson8  anything  of  its  pristine  glory.  Au  at- 
from  carrying  fire-arms.  The  students  tempt  was  made  in  179.>  to  resuscitate 
in  the  Temple  prepared  to  join  the  sol-  the  reign  of  mob-law  which  half  aoentii- 
diers  who  were  quartered  there,  but  the  ry  s<joner  might  have  l)een  atUmded  with 
commanding  officer,  as  they  were  going  serious  consequences.  The  “  Corre8j>on- 
oiit  in  the  morning,  shut  the  door  in  their  ding  Society,”  as  it  was  culled,  convened 
faces,  and  ordered  it  to  be  instantly  lock-  a  great  meeting  in  Co[>enhagen  Fields, 
ed,  saying  that  he  did  not  want  to  have  where  150,000  persons  assembled,  and 
his  own  men  shot.  For  participation  in  an  address  to  the  King  was  voted  pray- 
the  riot,  135  prisoners  were  tried,  50  ing  for  reform  in  Parliament,  the  dis- 
were  convicted,  and  Ul  were  hanged,  missal  of  Ministers,  and  |»eace  with 
The  leailer,  who  was  brought  to  trial  in  France.  A  few  days  afu*r  this  meeting 
tlie  following  February,  w'as  acquitted  the  King  went  in  state  to  ojien  Parlia- 
on  a  technical  point;  but  he  died  after  ntent  llis carriage  was  surrounded  by 
all  in  New’gate,  imprisoned  on  a  charge  a  mob  and  one  of  the  windows  was  bro- 
of  libel,  in  the  year  1793.  ken  by  a  small  bullet  On  his  return  he 

The  Gordon  riots  were  in  one  respect  was  still  followed  by  the  crowd,  w  ho 
an  extreption  to  the  rule  we  have  laid  threatened  to  |>ull  him  out  of  his  carriage, 
down  with  regard  to  eighteenth-wntury  which,  it  is  thought,  they  would  have 
mobs.  Though  headed  by  an  aristocrat,  done  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
they  were  not  fomented  by  either  of  the  Guards.  Hut  still  the  moral  effect  of 
two  rival  parties  of  the  aristocracy.  Had  this  mob  was  absolutely  nothing  except 
the  Government  acted  with  l>ecoining  vi-  in  so  far  as  it  stimulated  the  friends  of 
gor  at  the  outset,  the  Gordon  riots  order.  Out  of  sympathy  with  the  nation 
would  have  formed  no  part  of  English  at  large,  and  unsupported  by  any  aris- 
history.  All  ranks  and  (tal  lies  alike  uni-  tocratic  (larty  of  any  weight  in  thecoiin- 
tetl  in  condemning,  not  only  the  excesses  try,  the  mob  was  pow  erless.  The  only 
of  the  mob,  but  the  principle  on  which  result  of  their  behavior  was  that  two 
they  acted.  Thus  we  see  that  neither  Bills,  trailed  the  “Treason  Hill  ”  and  the 
the  general  good  sense  of  the  nation,  nor  “  Sedition  Hill  ”  were  passed  through 
even  the  moderation  and  discipline  which  Parliament  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
mobs  may  exhibit  in  the  beginning,  are  and  though  they  were  never  put  in  force, 
any  guarantee  against  the  most  fearful  dis-  the  evidence  which  they  sujiplied  of  the 
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strength  and  determination  of  Govern¬ 
ment  cowed  the  leatlern  of  agitation,  and 
caused  it  gradually  to  wither. 

Before  we  quit  the  eighteenth  century 
we  must  notice  the  famous  Birmingham 
riots,  where  the  mob,  as  if  to  show  their 
impartialily  towards  sectaries  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  prtKseeded  to  cap  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Gordon  rioters  by  a  like  dis¬ 
play  of  rancor  towards  the  Dissenters. 
The  origin  of  the  disturbance  was  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  Dr.  Priestly,  a  Unita¬ 
rian,  in  which  he  upheld  what  ha<l  then 
come  to  Ije  called  “  French  principles.” 
While  the  people  were  still  in  a  state  of 
much  irritation  at  this  discourse,  notiiai 
was  given  that  the  Unitarian  Society  in- 
tembnl  to  celebrate  the  annivei'sary  of 
the  destmcxion  of  the  Bastile  by  a  public 
festival  and  dinner,  to  i>e  held  at  one  of 
the  chief  hotels.  Popular  feelin&r  rose  so 
high  at  this  announcement  that  the  more 
prudent  of  the  propagandists  declined  to 
attend  the  celebration.  About  eighty, 
however,  did  assemble  on  the  14th  of 
July  (1791);  but  were  soon  surrounded 
by  an  immense  mob  who  shouted 
“Church  and  King”  with  much  ferocity 
of  demeanor  till  the  company  separated. 
They  then  procee<led  to  reward  them¬ 
selves  for  their  own  loyalty  by  denn)l- 
ishing  Dr.  Priestly’s  house,  which  con- 
taine«i  a  valuable  laboratory  and  library. 
From  this  they  went  on  to  other  acts  of 
violence  of  the  like  kind,  and  even  ma«le 
raids  into  the  country,  where  they  burn¬ 
ed  or  ransacked  several  gentlemen's  hou¬ 
ses.  They  had  their  own  w’ay  entirely 
from  Thursday  to  Sunday,  and  commit¬ 
ted  damage  for  which  the  sufferers  reco\«- 
ered  aliout  thirty  thousand  pounds  from 
their  resjiective  huntfreds.  It  was  said 
that  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy 
and  at  least  winked  at  by  the  magis¬ 
trates.  But  tliis  we  must  presume  to  be 
a  calumny.  Only  three  of  the  rioters 
were  hung,  but  great  numbers  perished 
in  the  dames. 

We  now  take  a  great  leap  into  almost 
a  new  world,  passing  over  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  before  mobs  again  be¬ 
come  formidable.  It  was  not  till  alter 
the  peace,  when  invasion  had  ceased  to 
have  any  terrors  for  os,  and  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  victory  was  forgotten  in  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  prevailed  among  the  people, 
that  political  agitation  revived.  The 


source  of  this  distress  we  .are  not  called  on 
to  explain;  that  it  existed  is  a  well  known 
fact ;  and  that  the  enactment  of  the  Com 
Laws  about  the  same  time  formed  a  nse- 
ful  w'eapon  in  the  hands  of  agitators,  is 
equally  notorious.  From  1816  to  1820, 
London  w’as  honeycombed  with  conspir¬ 
acies,  none  of  them  perhaps  very  formid¬ 
able,  but  the  mere  consciousness  of  which 
was  harassing  and  irritating  to  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Luddites  were  still  active 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
agricultural  laborers  rose  in  gangs,  burn¬ 
ing  ricks,  destroying  shops  in  the  coun¬ 
try  towns,  and  keeping  even  the  moat  re- 
tiretl  parts  of  the  country  in  constant  tre¬ 
pidation  and  anxiety.  Anumlierof  as- 
sficiations  called  Hampden  clubs  were 
formed  at  this  period  for  the  pur|K)so 
partly,  or  at  least  ostensibly,  of  diveiting 
the  jieople  from  these  outrages  by  organ- 
ixing  a  peaceable  agitation  in  favor  of 
Parliamentary  lieform.  They  did  to 
some  extent  succeed  in  diverting  {Kipular 
indignation  from  one  class  of  offenders  to 
another  ;  from  butchers  and  Kikers  and 
machine-ow’ners,  to  parliamentary  bor¬ 
ough-mongers.  But  they  did  not  do 
much  towards  making  the  ]>eople  more 
peaceable.  Large  public  meetings  now 
began  to  be  held  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  the  “  demagogue  ”  rose  again  into 
such  importance  as  he  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  days  of  “  Jack  Wilkes.”  Gen¬ 
tlemen  again  took  up  the  part,  and  tlie 
mob  again  l>e<rame  formidable.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1816,  there  was  a  serious  riot  in 
the  City,  which  was  nippefl  in  the  bud 
by  the  Hrmness  of  the  Lord  IVIayor  and 
City  Magistrates.  But  all  these  things 
were  but  preludes  to  the  great  meeting  at 
Manchester,  in  1819,  when  ensued  what 
is  commonly  known  to  the  public  as  the 
“  I’eterloo  Massacre,”  but  which  was 
attended  in  reality  by  rather  less  blood¬ 
shed  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
a|)prehended  beforehand.  On  the  12lh 
of  July  a  monster  meeting  was  held  at 
Birmingham  (then,  as  our  reailers  know, 
imrepresented),  when  Sir  Charles  Wolse- 
ly,  of  Wolsely  Park  in  Staffordshire,  and 
descended  of  a  very  ancient  county  fami¬ 
ly,  was  elected  Meml>er  for  the  town. 
He  had  told  his  audience  at  a  previous 
meeting  at  Sto<fkf>ort  that  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  and 
that  what  he  had  done  for  France  be 
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would  not  hesitate  to  do  for  his  own 
country.  Sir  Charles  was  airested  for 
this  speech  shortly  after  his  “  election,” 
at  his  house  in  Staffordshire.  But  the 
people  of  Manchester,  fired  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  brethren  at  Birmingham,  re¬ 
solved  to  have  a  Member  too,  and  pitch¬ 
ed  upon  Orator  Hunt  as  their  representa¬ 
tive.  A  meeting  was  announced  for 
Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  formally  electing  him,  to  l>e  held 
on  an  open  space  of  ground  near  St.  Pe¬ 
ter's  Church.  The  magistrates  forbade 
the  meeting,  and  gave  uotice  to  all  loyal 
and  peaceable  subje<‘ts  to  abstain  from 
attending  it  The  Keformers  then  beg¬ 
ged  that  the  authorities  would  them¬ 
selves  convene  a  meeting  where  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  lieform  might 
be  discussed.  This  request  they,  not 
perhaps  unnaturally,  declined ;  and  it 
was  immediately  notified  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  meeting  would  be  held.  It  assembled 
accordingly  tothenumber  of  abouteighty 
thousand  with  flags  and  bands  of  music. 
The  magistrates  had  come  to  the  decision 
not  to  prevent  the  meeting  but  only  to 
arrest  the  ringleaders.  They  had  at 
hand  al>out  two  hundred  s}>ecial  consta¬ 
bles,  forty  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry, 
the  loth  Hussars,  part  of  the  31st  and 
88th  Regiments  of  Foot,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  Cheshire  yeomanry.  The 
chief  constable,  when  he  received  his 
warrant,  said  that  it  was  im(>os-ible  for 
him  to  execute  it  without  milit.ary  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Manchester  yeomanry 
were  then  ordered  to  bieak  through  the 
mob,  and  {>enetrate  to  the  sjx)!  where 
Hunt  and  his  associates  stood.  But  the 
comamnd  was  more  easily  given  than 
obeyed.  The  soldiers  did  not  attempt 
a  regular  charge,  but  more  humanely 
endeavored  to  push  their  horses  through 
the  mas.s,  without  using  their  arms.  The 
result  may  be  imagined.  They  got  sej)- 
arated  from  each  other,  and  fii  inly  wedg¬ 
ed  in  among  the  mob,  unable  either  to 
advance  or  retreat.  At  this  moment, 
and  when  the  mob  was  l>eginning  to  pull 
some  of  them  off  their  horses,  the  l.'ith 
Hussars  canie  up,  and  received  orders 
from  Mr.  Hulton,  one  of  the  magistrates, 
to  disperse  the  crowd  and  rescue  the  yeo¬ 
manry.  This  was  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes ;  the  ground  w’as  soon  cleared, 
and  Hunt  and  teu  others  were  aiTcsted. 


[August, 

Of  course,  no  affair  of  this  kind  oould 
take  place  without  a  good  many  people 
being  hurt  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  are  said  to  have  been  injured  on 
this  occasion.  But  the  cases  of  sabre 
w’ounds  were  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty,  while  the  lives  lost  were  actually 
not  more  than  six,  one  of  these  being  a 
special  constable,  and  the  other  a  yeo¬ 
man,  who  was  knocke<l  off  his  horse 
by  a  brickbat.  The  collision  took  place 
in  August  during  the  parliamentary  re¬ 
cess;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
when  Parliament  assembled  again  in  the 
following  November,  comparatively  little 
was  said  upon  the  subject  in  either  House. 
In  fa^t,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had 
been  much  exaggerateil ;  and  as  the  pop¬ 
ular  leaders  in  the  legislature  had  been 
able  during  the  vacation  to  make  impii- 
ries  for  themselves,  they  judged  it  more 
prudent,  perhaps  also  more  generous,  to 
refrain  from  declamation. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  the  ag¬ 
itation  which  culminated  in  “  Peterloo  ” 
was  followed  by  a  reaction,  but  it  was 
certainly  followed  by  a  period  of  compar¬ 
ative  tranquility.  The  repressive  mea¬ 
sures  of  a  really  strong  Government  did 
something ;  the  horror  with  which  the 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy  inspired  all  cla.s- 
ses  of  society  di<l  more.  But  what  did 
more  than  all  towards  killing  the  popular 
excitement  was  the  return  of  general 
prosperity  which  commenced  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  IV.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  to  sleep  agam,  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  Slave  Trade  took 
its  ))lac«  in  public  estimation  ;  on  neither 
of  these  questions  was  democratic  agita¬ 
tion  possible. 

We  have  to  pass  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years  before  we  find  the  p:issions 
of  1819  again  asserting  themselves,  or 
any  English  mob  w'orth  mentioning,  in 
collision  with  the  established  authorities. 
The  laHer  part  of  the  autumn  of  183J. 
was  a  terrible  time  for  England.  Early 
in  Octol>er  the  Lords  had  rejected  the 
Reform  Bill  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  ; 
and  that  vote  was  a  signal  for  the  w’hole 
populace  of  the  country  to  rise.  Riots 
took  place  in  half  the  large  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  London  included,  where  Lord 
Londonderry  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  were  pulled  off  their  horses,  and  the 
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windows  of  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and 
Newcastle  were  smashed  to  pieces,  lint 
liristol  and  Nottingliam  were  tlie  chosen 
spots  in  which  the  mob  once  more  reign¬ 
ed  supreme,  and  re-enacted  the  scones  of 
1780  almost  to  the  letter.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  was  Recorder  of  liristol,  and 
he  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Reform  Hill.  Towards 
the  end  of  Octoljer  the  time  arrived  at 
which  the  usual  gaol  delivery  was  to  be 
held  before  him.  Even  many  of  his 
friends  in  liristol,  who  understood  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  thought  it  would 
be  wise  in  him  to  post|>one  his  visit,  lint 
Sir  Charles  himself  and  the  more  reso¬ 
lute  of  the  Tory  party  deemed  it  unadvi- 
sable  to  l)etray  any  symptomsof timidity, 
and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  as 
usual.  The  results  were  frightful.  Sir 
Charles  made  his  entry  into  the  city  on 
the  2'.ith,  and  with  difliculty  reached  the 
Guildhall,  where,  amid  the  groans  and 
hisses  of  a  dense  multitude,  the  com¬ 
mission  was  o|K,*ned.  With  still  greater 
difliculty  did  the  Recorder  make  his  way 
from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Mansion  House, 
w'here  he  was  of  course  to  dine  with  the 
Lord  .Mayor.  Rut  such  a  banquet  was 
served  up  to  him  that  night  as  must  have 
haunted  his  dreams  ever  afterwards.  The 
mob,  vigorously  but  ineffectively  opposed 
by  the  constabulary,  smashed  the  win¬ 
dows  and  broke  in  the  doors  of  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  and  forced  its  obnoxious 
guest,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  the  din¬ 
ner  that  was  preparing  for  him,  to  m.ake 
his  e>cape  as  l>est  lie  could  over  the  roof 
of  an  adjoining  house.  The  residence  of 
the  chief  magistrate  was  ransacked,  and 
among  other  booty  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  mob  was  SirCharles’s  own  portman¬ 
teau,  which,  it  was  noticed  at  the  time, 
though  full  of  different  kinds  of  wearing 
apparel,  contained  no  braceit.*  All  this 
time  the  lower  stories  of  the  house, had  lK‘en 
laid  completely  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the 
ontsiilers,  who  saw  through  the  brttkeu 
windows,  and  gaping  doors,  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  the  kitchen  arranged  as 
for  a  grand  banquet.  .Joints  of  meat 
were  seen  hung  upon  the  spits,  sauce¬ 
pans  simmering  on  the  fire,  game  ready 
trussed  upon  the  dressers,  but  the  cooks 


*  An  allusion  to  a  well  know  peculiarity  of  the 
eccentric  old  lawyer. 
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had  fled,  the  altars  were  deserted,  even 
the  cellars  were  left  a  prey  to  the  thirsty 
multitude,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Hence¬ 
forth  liristol  was  for  some  days  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mob,  who  drank,  burned, 
and  pillaged,  right  and  left,  without  any 
serious  interrujition  even  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  force,  which  was  amply  suflicient  to 
have  quelled  the  riot  at  any  moment. 
The  explanation  of  this  disgraceful  scene 
is  almost  word  for  word  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Gordon  riots.  Both  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  the 
magistrates  in  command  of  the  ofticers, 
shrank  from  their  duty.  But  it  does 
api>ear  that  the  major  part  of  the  blame 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Colonel  Brere- 
ton.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  riot,  he  withdrew  one 
half  of  his  troops  from  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  give  them  refreshment ;  and  the 
mob  took  advantage  of  his  ab.sence  to 
gain  the  upper  hand,  which  they  main¬ 
tained  for  several  days  afterwards.  In 
the  second  place  he  insisted  at  a  later 
period  on  being  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
men  to  a  village  two  miles  from  Bristol, 
on  the  grouml  tliat  they  were  not  safe  in 
the  city.  Thirdly,  he  several  times  re¬ 
fused  to  charge  when  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  magi.strates,  l)ecause,  he  s.aid,  his 
men  were  too  fatigued.  It  seems  beyond 
dispute  th.at  the  most  ordinary  display  of 
courage  and  firmness  at  the  beginning 
'  W’ould  have  crushed  the.se  riots  in  the 
cradle,  as  it  would  almost  all  the  riots 
that  have  happened.  But  these  quali¬ 
ties  were  unfortunately  wanted ;  and 
what  was  still  worse,  they  only  returned 
when  the  mob  was  already  exhausted, 
and  respectable  jieople  began  again  to 
show  themselves  in  the  streets.  Then 
the  cavalry  charged  through  the  town, 
slashing  on  all  sitles  without  mercy  or 
discrimination,  and  killing  or  maiming 
a  considerable  number  of  innocent  and 
perhaps  even  friendly  persons.  An  in¬ 
quiry  was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
ttie  military,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  it  seemed  likely  that  Colonel  Brere- 
ton  would  be  tried  by  a  court-martial. 
The  unfortunate  officer,  as  is  well  known, 
destroyed  himself  a  few  days  afterwards, 
to  avoid  the  ordeal  which  he  felt  he 
could  not  face  with  credit.  No  one 
doubted  his  personal  courage  ;  but  per- 
12 
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sonnl  courage  is  scarcely  the  quality  most 
in  demand  against  a  mob. 

The  Nottingham  riots,  which  occurred 
about  a  fortnight  earlier,  were  neither  so 
serious  nor  of  such  long  duration  as 
those  at  Hristol.  But  they  acquired  an 
unhappy  notoriety  by  two  circumstances 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  which  at¬ 
tended  them.  One  was  the  destruction 
of  Nottingham  Castle,  an  ancient  and 
splendid  relic  of  past  ages,  then  the  pro- 
j)erty  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which 
j)ossibly  suggested  to  Mr.  Disraeli  his 
vivid  picture  of  the  burning  of  Mowbray 
Castle  in  Sffbil.  The  other,  and  one  suf¬ 
ficient  by  itself  to  make  the  memory  of 
these  riots  execrable  for  all  time,  was  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Musters,  Lord  Byran's 
“Mary,”  whose  home  at  Colwick  Hall 
was  attacked  by  the  mob,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  her  husband.  She  took  refuge, 
with  her  daughter,  in  the  shrubberies  on 
a  cold  w'et  autumn  night,  and  between 
the  combined  effects  of  fright  and  cold 
she  died  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
The  rioters  extended  their  ravages  for 
many  miles  round  Nottingham,  and  some 
even  ])enetrated  to  Loughborough,  a 
market-town  within  the  borders  of  Lei¬ 
cestershire.  The  present  writer  has  of¬ 
ten  heard  from  relatives  of  his  own,  who 
were  staying  near  Loughborough  at  the 
time,  tlie  terror  they  underwent  on  that 
memorable  night,  in  a  lonely  country- 
house,  with  none  but  ladies  for  the  gar¬ 
rison.  * 

With  the  riots  of  1831  thisbrief  sketch 
of  English  mobs  may  be  properly  con¬ 
cluded.  The  affair  of  1848  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  was  likely  to  become  a  mob,  but 
in  point  of  fact  it  never  did,  and  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  mere¬ 
ly  on  possibilities.  The  riots  of  last  year 
are  too  recent  to  be  discussed  without 
suspicion  of  a  political  bias,  which  it  is 
our  express  purpose  to  avoid.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
teaches  us  two  things,  that  we  never 
need  fear  the  mob  when  the  better  clas¬ 
ses,  and  those  set  in  authority  over 
them,  are  true  to  themselves  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  slightest  want  of  energy, 
the  most  venial  error  of  judgment,  or  the 
briefest  relaxation  of  vigilance,  may  be 
fraught  with  all  the  horrors  which  Lon¬ 
don  underwent  in  1780,  and  Bristol  in 
1831. 


Uaeinlllan'f  Magulne, 

WAR  AND  PR(X;UES.S, 

BT  KDWAHD  DICKY. 

At  the  time  this  article  was  commenc¬ 
ed  war  between  France  and  Germany 
seemed  to  be  a  mere  question  of  weeks, 
if  not  of  days.  Even  now,  though  the 
Conference  has  averted  the  immediate 
danger  of  war,  yet  the  danger  seems 
only  adjourned,  not  dis|)elled.  It  is  clear 
that  at  one  moment  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  an  European  contest.  If  the  French 
Government  had  insisted  on  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  or  if 
that  of  Prussia  ha<l  rejected  all  idea  of 
concealing  the  fortress,  war  would  have 
been  inevitable.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  tlie  F renoh  or  Prussian 
positions.  Wliich  of  the  two  powers 
was  most  in  the  right,  or,  more  correct¬ 
ly  speaking,  least  in  the  wrong,  is  a 
question  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  All 
1  wish  to  (>oint  out  is  the  exact  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  issue  which  was  all  but  plung¬ 
ing — which,  even  yet,  may  still  plunge 
— Europe  into  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
subject-matter  in  dispute  belonged  to  the 
category  of  infinitesimal  quantities.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  superannuated  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  defunct  science  of  strategy, 
no  national  person  ever  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  possession  of  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Luxemburg  was  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  either  France  or  Germany.  If 
the  Em|^>eror  Napoleon  desired  to  seize 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ilhine,  or  to  march 
on  Berlin,  he  most  assuredly  would  not 
be  deterred  by  the  consideration  that  a 
few  thousand  Prussian  troops  were  lock¬ 
ed  up  in  Luxemburg ;  if  King  William 
I.  determined  to  occupy  Paris,  and  re¬ 
store  Alsace  to  the  Fatherland,  he  would 
not  surrender  his  project  in  deference  to 
the  presence  of  a  French  garrison  in  this 
contested  stronghold.  It  is  even  more 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  two  hundred  and  odd  thousand  Lux- 
eraburgers  coujd  be  essential  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  or  safety  of  great  empires  like  France 
or  Germany.  Probably,  if  by  some 
straOge  oonvulsion  of  nature,  the  Grand 
Duchy,  fortress  and  all,  could  vanish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  there  are  not  a 
thousand  square  miles  in  Europe  which 
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wouM  be  less  keenly  missed  than  the 
.area  in  (jiiestion.  I  <jnite  a<lmit  th.at  very 
prave  and  weighty  interests  were  more 
or  less  dirwrtly  involved  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  controversy.  Hut  the  actual 
issue  was  one  of  .abstract  honor.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  dynastic  w.ars  which 
desolated  Euro|)e  for  centuries,  I  doubt 
if  you  would  find  one  undertaken  on  so 
small  and  insignificant  a  pretext  as  that 
wliich  all  but  furnished  a  e  -sms  belli  be¬ 
tween  the  two  chief  bnanchcs  of  the  Lat¬ 
in  and  Teuton  races. 

And  what  is  more  noteworthy  still, 
the  danger  to  peace  did  not  arise  from 
the  ambitions  of  despotic  sovereigns,  or 
the  jealousies  of  rival  dynasties.  No  can¬ 
did  observer  can  sup|>ose  that  either  Na- 
j>oleon  III.  or  his  Prussian  Majesty  was 
desirous  of  war  personally.  They  both 
are  men  who,  either  from  ye.ars  or  fail¬ 
ing  health,  are  no  longer  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  they  are  neither  of  them  men  with 
whom  war  is  a  passion  ;  they  have  both 
the  most  powerful  and  obvious  motives 
for  desiring  the  continuance  of  peace,  in 
order  to  consolidate  the  enterprises  their 
lives  have  been  spent  in  prosecuting,  with 
a  more  or  less  successful  result.  Nor  has 
it  ever  been  even  surmised  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  two  sovereigns  any  of 
tho.se  private  animosities  which  influence 
crowned  equally  with  uncrowned  heads. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  personal  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Courts  of  Potsdam  and  the 
Tuileries  have  been  exceptionally  amica¬ 
ble.  If  the  question  of  peace  or  w.ar 
Wits  one  which  the  two  sovereigns  or 
their  respective  Governments  could  de¬ 
cide  without  any  reference  to  anything 
except  their  own  wishes,  there  can  be  no 
reasomible  douht  that  pe.ace  would  be 
j)reserved.  The  one  real  danger  of  war 
arose,  and  still  arises,  from  tlie  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  war  which  exists 
througliout  the  two  countries.  Accept¬ 
ing  tills  view  of  mine — a  view  whose 
truth  will,  I  believe,  Imj  acknowledgeil  by 
every  one  at  all  .acquainted  with  F rench 
and  German  feeling — I  am  forced  to  this 
conclusion  :  that  the  two  most  civilized 
and  cultivated  nations  of  the  Continent 
were  within  an  ace  of  going  to  w.ar,  only 
the  other  day,  on  a  question  of  as  little 
practic.al  importance — and  that  is  8.aying 
a  good  de.al — as  any  of  those  concerning 


which  tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives 
have  l>een  sacrificed  in  the  semi-barbar- 
ous  times. 

This  cnaclusion  le.ads  me  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion — which  recent  events  must  have 
forced  ere  now  on  the  minds  of  most 
thinking  men — whether  progress  and 
war  are  so  antagonistic  as  we  used  to 
imagine.  In  the  days  that  preceded 
1848,  it  use<l  to  be  almost  an  axiom  of 
tuition  th.at  the  spread  of  enlightenment 
and  commerce  and  civilization  w  re  in 
themselves  fat.al  to  tiie  existence  of  war, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  free  intro¬ 
duction  of  fresh  air  is  fatal  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  noxious  odors.  To  have  denied 
that  civilization  exercised  a  p.acific  in¬ 
fluence  over  mankind  would  then  have 
been  esteemed  as  gross  heresy  as  to  as¬ 
sert  th.at  education  did  not  elevate  the 
moral  character.  Nor  was  this  dogma 
merely  an  article  of  abstract  faith.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  people  really  did  believe 
that  the  era  of  war,  if  not  over,  was  ap¬ 
pro, acling  its  termination.  In  those  d.ays, 
when  the  marvels  of  steam  and  electrici¬ 
ty  were  still  novelties  among  us,  we  were 
])rone  perhaps  to  exaggerate  the  imme¬ 
diate  efleot  of  their  influence.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  last  thought  which  suggested  it¬ 
self  to  ordinary  people  was,  that  tliese 
very  agencies  wouhi  be  employed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  <lestruction  of  human  life  by  war 
more  easy  of  accomplishment,  more 
wholesale,  and  more  speedy.  It  seems 
too,  now,  as  if  we  used  to  over  calculate, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  mis-estimate,  the 
power  of  popular  education.  That  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad  was  the  stock 
platitude  of  the  hour;  and  few  of  us 
doubted  but  the  first  mission  of  the 
schoolmaster  would  be  to  convince  man¬ 
kind  of  the  absurdity,  uselessness,  and 
wickedness  of  war.  High  as  our  ex¬ 
pectations  were  of  the  ensuing  triumphs 
of  industry  and  culture,  it  can  harilly  be 
said  that  in  the  main  they  have  not  been 
re.alized.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  certainly  ra.ade  more 
progress  in  general  education  and  rnate- 
ri<al  prosperity  than  we  had  done  since 
the  close  of  Marlborough’s  wars.  All 
through  Europe,  too,  public  opinion  has 
grown  in  power  and  authority.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  changes  in  individual 
forms  of  government,  it  cannot  bo  doubt¬ 
ed  that  in  any  European  country  the  pub- 
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lie  commands  far  more  of  hearing  than 
it  did  in  the  period  vhich  terminated 
•with  tlie  Congress  of  Vienna.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  two  unquestionable  facts, 
that  civilization  has  made  rajiid  progress, 
and  tliat  the  popular  element  is  ever^ 
day  becoming  more  influential  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  public  aflTairs,  we  have  the  still 
more  indubitable  fact  that  wars,  far  from 
ceasing  to  exist,  have  been  unusually  fre¬ 
quent,  and  that  every  nation  in  Europe 
is  exhausting  its  strength  and  impover¬ 
ishing  its  resources  in  the  attempt  to 
raise  its  military  |>ower  to  a  jiitch  never 
even  contemplated  in  the  old  time — so 
near  in  distance,  so  far  away  in  recollec¬ 
tion. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  school  of  think¬ 
ers  who  attribute  this  contest  between 
the  tendency  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of 
progress,  simply  and  solely  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  French  Emj»ire  under  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  This  solution — much  in  favor 
as  it  is  with  men  whose  opinions  I  res¬ 
pect — always  reminds  me  of  the  Hindoo 
theory  to  account  for  the  earth  being 
supported  in  mid-space,  that  it  st.ands 
u{>on  the  back  of  a  tortoise.  Imjierialism 
may  be  the  parent  of  the  war  fever  which 
has  sprung  up  together  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  progress  ;  but  then  Imperialism  itself 
is  the  product  and  oflfspring  of  that  very 
progress,  to  whose  essence  and  spirit  all 
war  is  supposed  ex  hypothese  to  be  antag¬ 
onistic.  Moreover,  even  if  w'e  regard 
Caesarism  as  the  incarnation  of  all  evil, 
it  is  very  diflicult  to  see  how  in  any  sense 
exce)(t  the  broad  one  that  all  sin  is  con- 
nectcsl  with  everj'  other,  it  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  wars 
that  of  late  have  marked  the  era  of  pro¬ 
gress.  It  was  not  Cspsarism  which  gave 
birth  to  the  civil  war  in  America,  or  in¬ 
duced  Germany  to  attack  Denmark,  or 
sowed  lifelong  enmity  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  or  split  up  Germany  into  two 
hostile  camps.  And,  most  assuredly,  if 
the  impending  war  be  averted,  it  certain¬ 
ly  will  be  due  to  the  ]iower  tliat  Caesar- 
ism  confers  on  the  French  Government 
of  disreg.arding  for  a  time  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  in  France. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  all  people  who 
are  content  to  look  at  facts,  and  then 
grohnd  their  theories  upon  them — a  con¬ 
verse  process  to  that  adopted  by  doctri- 
natres  of  every  persuasion — cannot  avoid 


the  confession  that  progress,  in  our  mo¬ 
dern  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  directly  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  I 
incline  to  the  opinion,  that  popular  gov¬ 
ernments,  based,  as  all  governments  must 
be  increasingly,  on  democratic  principles, 
are  quite  as  prone  to  war  as  desjwtic  or 
oligarchic  ones, — possibly  more  so.  I 
can  rememlwr  having  learned  as  a  child 
the  song  of  Dlenheim,  and  having  it  im¬ 
pressed  upon  my  youthful  mind  that  the 
burden  of  “  Hut  ’twas  a  famous  victo¬ 
ry,”  conveyed  the  truth  that  there  would 
be  no  fighting  if  |)eople  only  were  taught 
to  think  what  they  were  asked  to  fight 
for.  Mature  ex[>erience,  however,  has 
not  confirmed  my  belief  in  the  truth  of 
this  moral.  No  doubt  it  is  very  easy  to 
discourse  about  the  absurdity  of  all  war ; 
to  ask  what  j)ossible  satisfaction  .Tack 
White  can  derive  from  the  fact  that  .Jean 
Leblanc,  whom  he  has  never  seen  nor 
heard  of,  is  cut  to  pieces  by  a  shell ;  to 
dilate  upon  the  nionstrosity  of  poor  Mid¬ 
ler  l)eing  crippled  for  life,  of  his  cottage 
being  burned  down,  his  children  Ix'ing 
turned  upon  the  streets,  in  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  the  high  and  nfighty 
House  of  Pumpernickel  to  the  disj)nted 
sovereignty  ot  the  State  of  Lilliput. 
These,  or  similar  sarcasms,  have  been 
uttered  concerning  every  war  that  has 
ever  yet  been  fought  since  men  ceased 
to  look  on  fighting  as  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race ;  au^  yet  I  can¬ 
not  discover  that  they  ever  prevented  the 
occurence  of  a  single  conflict.  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
some  flaw  in  the  logical  force  of  this  rea¬ 
soning.  In  the  first  place  the  “  Cni  bo- 
no  T  ”  argument  is  eminently  unsatis¬ 
factory.  if  men  are  only  to  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  what  immediaU*ly  and  tangibly  con¬ 
cerns  their  own  position  or  prospects  or 
fortunes,  we  find  that  the  v.ast  majority 
of  human  actions  cannot  be  rationaly  ac¬ 
counted  for.  We  assume  that  every 
man,  worthy  of  the  name,  must  care  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  own  country.  Yet, 
if  you  look  at  the  matter  philosophical¬ 
ly,  what  conceivable  practical  dilTerence 
does  it  make  to  my  daily  life  or  comfort 
that  marshes  are  drained  in  Essex,  or 
rich  harvests  grown  in  Kent,  or  new  fac¬ 
tories  established  in  Lancashire?  In  a 
very  vague  and  indirect  way  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  thought 
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to  improve  my  individual  fortunes  ;  but 
this  improvement,  if  tested  by  a  utilita¬ 
rian  or  money  standard,  is  too  small  in  val¬ 
ue  to  influence  a  rational  man's  thouirhts 
still  less  his  actions.  I  should  have  i>een 
deemed  a  fool,  a.s  well  as  a  brute,  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  Cotton  Famine.  I  had 
said  it  was  a  iu.atter  of  absolute  inditfer- 
ence  to  me  whether  the  mills  stopped 
work  or  not.  Yet  I  cannot  see  th.at  my 
own  personal  commerce  or  comfort  w-as 
aflected  in  the  remotest  dejjree  by  the 
suspension  of  a  trade  with  which,  .as  with 
the  ]>ersons  concerned  in  whicli,  I  am 
not  even  remotely  connected.  If  I  were 
a.sked  w'hy  I  cared  about  the  matter  at 
all,  I  could  only  answer  in  the  style  of 
the  grandfather  in  the  song  I  have  spo¬ 
ken  of,  “  But  ’twas  a  great  calamity.” 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  discove¬ 
ries  of  science.  S^)eaking  of  myself,  as 
a  representative  ot  the  great^iublic,  as 
M.  or  N.  of  the  Catechism,  as  a  Signor 
“No.ssuno  Nome  ”  of  the  great  life-dra¬ 
ma,  what  possible  difference  does  it  make 
to  1110  whether  I^e  Verrier  does  or  does 
not  discover  a  planet ;  whetlier  Darwin 
does  or  does  not  put  forth  the  theory  of 
natural  selection?  In  fact,  if  wo  once 
lay  down  the  rule,  that  nobody  who  has 
nothing  to  get  by  it  can  reasonably  make 
sacrifices  for  war,  we  are  driven  logical¬ 
ly  to  the  startling  conclusion,  that  nobo¬ 
dy  ought  to  hike  an  interest  in  anything 
w'hich  does  not  somehow  touch  his  own 
bodily  comforts  or  enjoyments. 

Moreover,  I  am  seriously  afraid  that, 
as  men  grow  more  and  more  intelligent, 
they  learn  to  appreciate  less  highly  the 
absolute  and  immediate  disadvantages  of 
war.  In  spite  of  all  the  popular  com¬ 
monplaces  on  the  subject,  it  is  very  hard 
to  specify  how  ninety-nine  persons  out  of 
a  hundred  are  materially  aflected  by  the 
fact,  that  the  armies  of  their  country  are 
fighting  in  a  foreign  country.  In  any 
war,  one  of  the  combatants,  if  not  each 
of  them,  exfiects  that  the  contest  will  be 
waged  in  his  enemy’s  territories,,  not  in 
his  own  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  war  being  brought  home 
to  tlieir  own  dwellings  cannot  influence 
both  p.arties  alike.  The  inventions  of 
modern  science  and  the  increasing  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  have  rendered  war  far  less 
onerous  to  communities,  taken  as  wholes, 
than  it  was  in  past  days ;  and  the  ten¬ 


dency  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  to  exempt  private  persons  from  its 
sufferings,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
marked  triumphs  of  modern  progress, 
renders  the  idea  of  war  far  less  appalling 
to  the  n.ations  of  Europe  than  it  used  to 
be.  Then,  too,  I  think  I  am  not  com¬ 
mitting  myself  to  a  paradox  when  I  as¬ 
sert  that  the  spread  of  education,  the 
growth  of  popular  intelligence,  tend,  in 
thf.  Jimt  instance,  to  increase  the  risk  of 
war.  All  the  wars  of  thip  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  have  been  mainly  carried  on  for  an 
idea.  Neither  love  of  plunder  nor  greed 
of  territory  hjis  led  to  their  inception ; 
but  the  desire  either  to  promote  or  check 
the  growth  of  some  abstract  principle. 
And  the  more  intelligent  a  nation  be- 
comes,the  larger  is  the  number  of  its  cit¬ 
izens  who  can  realize  an  idea,  or  be¬ 
come  enthusiastic  in  its  defense  or  attack. 
It  is  common  enough  to  treat  patriotism 
as  an  instinct  of  humanity,  but  I-  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  a-ssertion.  Savage  and 
barbarous  nations  hardly  possess  the  in¬ 
stinct  at  all ;  the  most  highly  cultivated 
ones  pos.scss  it  in  the  most  developed 
form.  The  truth  is,  that  patriotism,  in 
our  modern  sense  of  the  term,  presuppo¬ 
ses  intelligence.  In  America  the  war 
passion  seized  upon  the  whole  j>eople  to 
an  extent  never  witnessed  in  the  world 
before,  because  everybody  well  nigh  un¬ 
derstood  more  or  less  of  the  caus» 
for  which,  rightly  or  wrongly.  North 
and  South  were  fighting.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  of  sentiment,  what  in¬ 
terest  would  our  own  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  feel  in  a  war  carried  on  for  an  i<lea  ? 
No  doubt  if  the  French  were  to  invade 
England,  that  great  multitude  of  whom 
John  Cross,  with  his  nine  children  and 
his  eight  shillings  a  week,  may  be  taken 
as  a  tyi>e,  w'ould  exhibit  a  very  distinct, 
if  a  low,  form  of  patriotism.  They  are 
intelligent  enough  to  dislike  a  foreigner, 
and  to  feel  that  being  ordered  about  by 
men  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
tongue  was  a  personal  pain  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  But  does  any  one  suppose  John 
Cross  and  his  fellow  Dorsetshire  hinds 
would  feel  personally  agrieved  if  they 
learned  that  Spain  had  conquered  Gibral¬ 
tar,  or  that  England  was  powerless  to 
protect  India  against  the  advance  of 
Russia?  Imperial  supremacy,  national 
influence,  and  popular  greatness  are  to 
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them  terms  conveying  as  Jittle  meaning 
as  the  differential  calculus  or  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  forces.  Hut,  on  the.  other  hand, 
any  educated  Englishman  must  feeWhat 
the  power  and  grandeur  and  empire  of 
his  country  are  to  him  among  his  most 
cherished  personal  ])OSsessions.  I  can 
understand  thinkers  like  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  arguing  that  the  greatness  of  our 
empire  does  not  add  to  our  real  strength, 
and  that  in  the  intcrestiT  of  right  and 
and  equity  we  should  abandon  our  trans¬ 
marine  territorie*8.  But  even  the  most 
ardent  disciple  of  this  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance  would  admit,  if  he  were  honest, 
that  the  sacrifice  he  proposed  to  make  was 
to  him  a  very  real  one.  I  should  think, 
from  what  1  have  seen,  tliat  the  Dutch 
of  the  present  day  were  individually  as 
rich,  hap])y,  and  prosperous  as  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  Englishmen,  and  far  more  so  than 
their  ancestors  were  in  the  bygone  time 
of  Holland’s  greatness.  But  yet  what 
Englishman  would  not  allow  that  to  see 
his  country  reduced  to  the  political 
and  national  insignificance  of  Holland 
would  be  a  calamity  he  would  feel  as  a 
private  and  peculiar  grief?  The  more 
cuitivate<l  we  grow',  the  more  we  value 
our  position  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
grand  entity  which  w^e  call  a  nation. 
When  we  have,  as  ere  long  I  trust  we 
may  have,  common  schools  where  all 
J^nglishmen  can  read  and  write,  and 
know  something  of  England's  history, 
then  the  passion  of  the  British  Empire 
will,  I  believe,  become  as  universal 
among  Englishmen  as  the  fervor  of  the 
Union  is  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Our  capacity  for  patriotism  I 
believe  to  be  immense.  lu  our  present 
state  of  national  culture  we  should  rise 
like  one  man  to  repel  any  attack  upon 
English  s«il ;  and  as  our  views  grow 
wider  with  education,  w  e  shall  extend 
the  same  passion  over  a  larger  area,  and 
appply  it  to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects. 
I  speak  of  Englishmen,  because  to  us 
they  afford  the  best  illustration  of  my 
theory ;  but  its  application  I  take  to  be 
universal.  What  1  have  said  is  true  not 
only  of  Britons,  but  in  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree  of  Frenchmen,  Germatts, 
Italians,  Bussians, — of  every  nation,  in 
fact,  rising  in  prosperity,  grow'ing  in 
culture.  And  if  my  view  be  coiTect,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  the 
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spread  of  material  prosperity,  the  growth 
of  mental  culture,  with  their  consequent 
development  and  extension  of  the  patri¬ 
otic  passion,  are  in  themselves  tavoralde  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Increased 
intercommunication  between  nations  aug¬ 
ments  the  number  of  questions  on  which 
their  ])rejudices  or  principles  are  likely 
to  difler  ;  and  the  wider  diffusion  of  na¬ 
tional  sentiment  renders  it  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  these  diflerences  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  national  instinct  as 
matters  worth  insisting  on  at  all  costs  and 
all  hazards. 

Thus  I  am  apparently  landed  at  the 
melancholy  conclusion  that  progress  ]»ro- 
motes  w’ar,  which  is  destructive  of  pro¬ 
gress,— that  in  fact  humanity  is  condemn¬ 
ed  to  tread  a  vicious  circle,  by  which  the 
very  efforts  it  makes  towards  its  own  ele¬ 
vation  bring  it  back  to  barbarism.  My 
e8ea)>e  froyi  this  dilemma  consists  in  the 
belief  that  the  gradual  result  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  the  highest  moaning  of  the  term, 
will  be  firat  to  modify,  and  then  to  change 
the  wlwole  character  of  the  instinct  we 
call  patriotism,  for  w’aiit  of  a  better  word. 
Patriotism  is  not  an  absolute  and  positive 
virtue  like  Umiperance,  but  a  relative  one 
like  loyalty.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  pa¬ 
triot  as  a  man  whose  ruling  passion  is 
love  of  his  country  ;  and  if  this  definition 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  ))atriutism  may 
be  either  a  merit  or  a  fault,  according  as 
the  love  evoked  by  the  passion  be  wise 
or  unwise.  Put  in  this  form,  the  state¬ 
ment  sounds  like  a  truism ;  yet  the  truth 
is  constantly  disregarded,  if  not  denied, 
in  current  language  and  literature.  Pos¬ 
sibly  fi  om  our  insular  position,  and  our 
isolation  from  the  wider  currents  of  Eu- 
roi)ean  thought,  we  carry  our  worship 
of  patriotism  ns  an  abstract  virtue  some¬ 
what  higher  than  other  countries,  just 
as  to  my  mind  we  exaggerate  the  ])ositive 
merit  of  domestic  virtues.  Still  in  every 
land  there  is  a  general  coincidence  of 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  anybody  who 
loves  his  own  country  has  fulfilled  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  Now  I  have  not  the 
faintest  wish  to  decry  the  virtue  of  patri¬ 
otism.  For  many  generations,  possibly 
for  many  centuries  to  come,  it  will,  1 
believe,  be  the  highest  form  of  self-abne¬ 
gation  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  can 
be  capable.  To  love  the  community  of 
which  by  chance  you  are  a  member  better 
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than  your  own  individual  care,  safety, 
comfort ;  to  make  the  welfare  of  *he  un¬ 
known  millions  who  speak  yonr  lan¬ 
guage,  and  belong  to  your  own  race,  the 
object  of  your  efforts  and  exertions  ;  to 
jtlace  the  honor,  happiness,  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  section  of  the  human  race  to 
which  you  belong  above  all  personal  and 
private  considerations — this  is  surely  one 
of  the  noblest  of  human  efforts.  All  I 
contend  for  is,  that  it  is  not  the  noblest 
No  man  who  is  not  devoid  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  instincts  of  mankind,  can  deny  that 
he  felt  a  sympathy  with  Hoebuck  when 
he  said  that  his  one  rule  in  life  was  to 
think  what  was  good  for  England ;  or 
with  the  Americans,  when  they  wrote 
ujKui  their  banners,  “  The  Union  :  right 
or  wrong,  it  must  be  preserved  or  with 
M.  Thiers,  w'hen  he  declared  the  other 
day  that  to  him  France  w’as  everything ; 
and  yet  no  thinking  man  can  help  feel¬ 
ing  that,  in  these  and  the  hundred  sim¬ 
ilar  outbursts  of  patriotic  zeal  which  each 
country  treasures  up  amidst  its  anuals, 
there  is  an  element  of  selfishness. 

Patriotism,  too,  by  its  very  essence, 
changes  in  character  with  the  changes  of 
time.  In  the  days  of  the  old  Italian  re¬ 
publics,  a  Florentine  who  had  not  been 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  state 
against  Pisa  or  Venice  w'ould  have  been 
deemed  by  the  higl^est  intellects  of  the 
day  degraded  and  disgraced.  Yet  iiow,any 
Florentine  who  joined  in  a  foray  against 
l*i8a  would  be  deemed,  even  by  the  most 
ignorant  of  Tuscan  ))easants,  a  scoun¬ 
drel  worthy  of  the  gallows.  In  the  same 
way,  but  a  few  hundred  years  ago  every 
brave  and  honest  and  unselfish  man  who 
lived  north  of  the  Tweed  would  have 
been  lighting  on  the  side  of  Bruce  and 
Wallace  against  England;  and  now,  if  a 
Scotchman  proposed  to  levy  war  against 
Eugland,he  would  be  set  down  by  his  own 
countrymen  as  a  traitor  or  a  lunatic.  Yet 
Scotchmen  are  not  less  patriotic  now 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  ;  they  would  die,  they  have  died,  as 
readly  for  Great  Britain  as  they  ever  died 
for  Scotland  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
their  idea  of  patriotism  is  enlarged  and 
exalted.  Is  it  a  heresy  to  imagine  that 
some  day  or  other  the  time  may  come — 
nay,  can  already  seen  slowly  advanc¬ 
ing — when  patriotism  shall  extend  over 
a  yet  larger  area  than  that  occupied  by 


one  country  or  one  single  race  T  At  the 
time  of  the  German  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  Goethe  was  called  u|)on  to  write 
patriotic  songs  stirring  up  the  nation 
againt  France;  but,  in  spite  of  taunts  and 
entreaties,  the  old  poet-philosopher  de¬ 
clined  to  respond  to  the  appeal.  “  No 
one,”  he  said,  “  loves  the  Germans  more 
than  I  do ;  but  ^hen  I  do  not  hate  the 
French.”  Perhaps  hereafter  this  senti¬ 
ment  may  not  be  thought  as  monstrous  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  utterance, — as  it 
would  be  thought  even  now,  under  like 
circumstances.  I’ossibly  men  may  learn 
that,  because  you  love  your  own  people, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  hate  all  others. 

Nobody  can  study  the  course  of  events 
without  seeing  that  the  tendency  of  the 
age  is  to  frame  nations  into  larger  com¬ 
munities.  The  days  of  small  states  are 
numbered ;  and  the  number  of  distinct 
nationalities  throughout  Euro|>e  is  being 
diminished  by  a  sort  of  Darwinian  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selection.  The  strong  nation¬ 
alities  are  ab.sorbing  the  weak  into  them¬ 
selves.  Much  of  suffering  and  hardship 
attends  this  process  of  amalgamation. 
Nations,  like  men,  die  painfully ;  and 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  maintain  its 
own  vitality.  Poland  aud  Ireland  and 
Denmark  and  Portugal  may  struggle 
hard  to  preserve  their  distinct  place 
amidst  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  no 
wise  man  could  state  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  no  one  of  them  could  succeed 
in  its  attempt ;  but  in  the  mass  they  must 
succumb,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
the  greater  must  swallow  up  the  less. 

I  quite  admit  that  this  absorption  of  the 
little  by  the  big  is  not  an  unmixed  gain 
to  the  world  at  largo.  There  are  arts, 
graces,  studies,  and  even  virtues  which 
flourish  more  rapidly  and  more  profusely 
in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  small  states 
than  in  the  larger  life  of  great  populous  * 
communities.  Things  were,  doubtless, 
])08sible  under  the  Heptarchy — and  those 
not  evil  things — which  are  no  longer 
possible  in  England  ;  and  yet  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  Heptarchy  has  profited  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  And  so  I  think  in  the  long 
run  Europe  will  l*e  happier  when  her 
territory  is  divide<i — as  it  probably  will 
be  before  long — into  far  fewer  kingdoms 
than  occupy  it  at  present 

A  change,  however,  in  the  political 
or  economical  conditions  of  the  world 
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might,  I  think,  retard,  if  not  suspend, 
tlie  operation  of  the  forces  wliich  visibly 
and  directly  tend  to  diininish  the  Euro¬ 
pean  constituency.  I  rely  far  more  on  the 
operation  of  the  silent  and  involuntary 
causes  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  gradu¬ 
ally  bringing  the  constituents  to  feel  that 
they  are  united  with  each  other  by  com¬ 
mon  ties.  The  advantages  of  steam  have 
been  so  dinned  into  our  ears,  so  thrust 
down  our  throats,  so  pressed  upon  our 
remembi'ance  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ignore  them 
altogether.  Yet  patriotism,  in  its  low 
parochial  sense  of  a  passionate  unreason¬ 
ing  preference  for  every  custom,  institu¬ 
tion,  interest  of  your  country,  as  opposed 
to  all  others,  received,  I  think,  with  many 
other  bad  things,  its  death  blow  when 
steam  w'as  6rst  invented.  There  is  a 
story  told  that  once,  when  Charles  Lamb 
W'as  abusing  somebo<ly  or  other,  he  was 
asked  if  he  knew  the  person  he  was 
attacking  :  “  Know  him  V'  was  the  an¬ 
swer;  “of  course  I  do  not;  if  I  did,  I 
should  be  sure  to  like  him.”  And  this 
story  seems  to  me,  like  many  of  Elia’s 
sayings,  to  have  contained  within  it  the 
germ  of  a  very  serious  truth.  The  great 
reason  why  nations  dislike  one  another, 
as  they  do  most  cordially,  far  worse  than 
governments  or  dynasties  ever  can  do, 
is  l)ecause  tliey  are  so  ignorant  of  each 
other.  It  has  been  iny  lot  to  live  a 
good  deal  in  foreign  countries ;  and  the 
one  chief  lesson  I  have  learned  is,  that  one 
nation  is  very  like  every  other.  After 
all,  as  Sam  Slick  says,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  human  about  man  ;  and  men 
are  very  much  alike,  w’hatever  may  bo 
their  language,  or  race,  or  creed,  or  color. 
Virtues  and  vices,  cleverness  and  folly, 
honesty  and  dishonesty,  industry  and 
indolence,  seem  to  be  much  more  equally 
'distributcHl  aliout  the  world  than  patriotic 
admirers  of  different  and  rival  countries 
would  be  disjKised  to  allow.  Of  course, 
neither  I,  nor  any  rational  person,  would 
assume  that  there  is  no  marked  difference 
between  Englishmen  and  Russians,  or 
between  Chinese  and  Malays,  or  between 
American  negroes  and  Hottentot  bush- 
men.  Each  of  these  races  occupies  very 
distinct  and  definite  stages  in  civilization, 
and  cannot  either  judge  or  be  judged 
according  to  a  common  standard.  All 
I  assert  is,  that  between  dilSerent  nations 


the  points  of  resemblance  are  more  mark¬ 
ed  tlian  the  points  of  dissimilitutle,  and 
that  therefore  the  effect  of  more  intimate 
acquaintance  between  nations  is  inev¬ 
itably  to  weaken  the  patriotic  conviction', 
that  all  goodness  and  virtue  and  honesty 
are  reserved  to  one  particular  branch  of 
God’s  creation.  At  the  time  when  the 
prejudice  against  the  Free  Northern 
States  was  at  its  height  in  this  country, 
an  English  nobleman,  with  that  sublime 
naivete  which  characterizes  his  class, 
remarked  to  an  American  diplomatist 
who  told  me  the  story,  “  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is,  but  all  Englishmen 
who  have  lived  across  the  Atlantic 
seem  to  be  fond  of  Americans.”  The 
plain  truth  is  that,  if  you  are  gifted  with 
the  average  amount  of  good  sense  and 
kindly  feeling,  you  can  hardly  live  long 
amidst  a  foreign  nation  without  learning 
to  look  upon  them  as  friends.  Thu.s,  if 
my  view’  is  right,  the  mere  fact  of  one 
nation  being  brought  into  constant  con-~ 
tact  with  another,  forming  with  it  ties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  marriage,  re¬ 
moves  the  distinctions  between  the  two 
countries,  w’idens  the  area  owiuhI  by  their 
res|»ective  patriotisms,  and  thereby  les¬ 
sens  the  risk  of  w’ar.  To  take  a  very 
simple  and  familiar  instance :  what 
reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  danger 
of  war  between  France  and  England  is 
far  less  now  than  it  was  tivc-and-tw’enty 
years  ago  t  The  political  conditions  of 
the  two  countries  are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  so  favorable  to  peace  as  they  were  in 
the  days  when  a  constitutional  monarch 
— the  Napoleon  of  peace — sat  on  the 
throne  of  France.  But,  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  railways,  excursion 
trains,  treaties  of  commerce,  cheap  |)Ost- 
age,  increased  knowledge  of  mo<lern 
languages,  have  made  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  so  much  more  intim.ate  with 
each  other,  that  the  provocation  required 
to  produce  war  on  either  side  must  be 
infinitely  greater  now  than  it  would  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  ditticulty. 

Thus,  to  my  mind,  the  way  in  which 
progress  ultimately  works  towards  the 
promotion  of  peace  is  by  a  gradual 
assimilation  of  one  nation  to  another. 

I  am  speaking,  be  it  always  under¬ 
stood,  of  remote  tendencies,  not  of  opera¬ 
tions  whose  progress  can  be  distinctly 
discovered  from  year  to  year,  or  even 
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perhai)8  from  century  to  century.  Within 
any  giveti  period,  no  matter  of  how 
long  duration,  no  cool-headed  man  would 
reckon  on  the  world  beholding  one 
European  nation  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
modern  times  it  is  probable  wo  shall  have 
a  Latin  and  a  Teutonic  and  a  Sclavonian 
j»eoplp,  comprising  within  themselves 
the  different  branches  of  those  races,  now 
divided  by  diversities  of  language,  and 
history,  and  institutions.  Just  as  Italy 
has  swallowed  up  the  repjiblics,  and 
France  has  absorbed  Burgundy  and 
Navarre,  so  in  the  course  of  time  Italy 
and  Spain  may  become  part  and  i)arcel 
of  one  great  Latin  people.  No  doubt, 
at  this  moment  Spaniards  and  Italians 
would  regard  the  idea  of  sacrificing  their 
separate  nationality  with  the  same  horror 
as,  centuries  ago,  Florentines  and  Vene¬ 
tians  would  have  regarded  the  prospect 
of  being  merged  in  an  Italian  kingdom. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  all  such 
absorptions,  there  is  something  lost  to 
the  world  in  the  decay  and  disappearance 
of  individual  languages,  and  literatures, 
and  traditions.  But  of  this,  I  think, 
we  may  be  sure,  that  in  the  long  run  the 
principle  of  selection  holds  good  with 
regard  to  races  and  people.s,  and  that  the 
one  most  fitted  to  live  does  live,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  less  worthy.  An 
Englishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Ger¬ 
man,  ra.ay  be  the  staunchest  of  patriots 
and  yet  may  look  forward  without  alarm 
to  the  possibility  of  a  far  distant  future, 
when  England,  and  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  shall  bo  nothing  more  than  geo¬ 
graphical  expressions.  The  principle  of 
nationalities,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
now-a-days,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  per¬ 
manent  resting-place  for  humanity,  but 
only  as  a  temporary  arrangement  good 
for  our  age,  but  not  for  all  ages  to  come. 
“  Qui  veut  le  fin,”  says  the  French  pro¬ 
verb,  “  veut  les  moyens and  any  one 
who  holds  that  a  united  brotherhood  is 
the  ideal  state  of  mankind  cannot  shrink 
with  horror  at  the  bare  notion  that  in  the 
course  of  time  his’own  section  of  human¬ 
ity  m.ay  be  absorbed  in  a  larger  polity. 
This  doctrine,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  novel 
one,  but  as  old  as  the  creed  first  taught 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  Of  all  the  varied 
faiths,  the  world  has  known,  Christanity 
is  the  one  in  which  patriotism  holds  the 
least  important  and  conspicuous  place, 
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just  .as  Judaism,  the  faith  of  the  “chosen 
people,”  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
patriotism  in  its  narrowest  form.  In 
fact,  from  one  point  of  view  Christianity 
may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  the 
conception  which  underlay  all  the  Mosaic 
religion,  that  the  interest  of  the  children 
of  Israel  superseded  all  chaims  of  the 
outer  world.  When  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  the  truth 
was  asserted  that  the  bonds  which  unite 
all  mankind  together  are  stronger  and 
holier  than  those  which  unite  together 
the  members  of  each  human  brotherhood 
To  develop  in  })ractice  this  theory  of 
Christ-ainity  as  opposed  to  Judaism,  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  especial  work  which  pro¬ 
gress,  in  our  modern  use  of  the  word, 
has  to  perform. 

It  seems  to  me  th.at  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  work  making  way.  The 
masses  of  different  nations  are  obviously 
beginning  to  learn  that  they  have  com¬ 
mon  intere.sts,  w'hich  exist  independently 
of  their  re8|)ective  nation, alities.  During 
the  rec^ent  strikes,  to  quote  one  example, 
the  French  and  English  tailors  have 
come,  it  is  said,  to  an  agreement  to  assist 
each  other’s  cause  by  refusing  to  take 
work  from  London  and  Paris  houses  re¬ 
spectively.  I  am  not  saying  whether 
this  course  of  action  is  wise,  or  just,  or 
otherwise.  The  mere  possibility  of  its 
adoption  shows  how  far  we  have  got  on 
towards  Internationalism  when  French 
and  English  workmen  recognize  the  fact, 
that  their  interests  are  identicjil,  not  an¬ 
tagonistic.  When  the  Uepublic  was  start¬ 
ed  in  1 818,  the  first  use  almost  the  French 
“  ouvriers”  maile  of  their  liberty  was  to 
drive  away  the  British  mechanics  domicil¬ 
ed  in  Franco  ;  and,  brutal  as  the  act  was, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  inconsistent 
w'ith  the  protective  theories  on  which  all 
Continental  Governments  of  the  day  w'ere 
b.ased.  Tliat  what  one  country  gained 
another  lost,  was  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  protection  ;  and  Free  Trade, 
amidst  its  many  blessings  to  humanity, 
has  conferred  none  greater  than  the  shock 
it  has  given  to  this  evil,  and  almost 
universal  superstition.  Five-and-twenty 
years  ago  the  idea  that  anything  which 
took  work  away  from  the  looms  of  Lyons 
could  fail  to  benefit  Spitalfields  and  Cov¬ 
entry  would  have  been  regarded,  by  the 
working-classes  themselves,  as  an  obvious 
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absurdity.  Now — slowly  indeed,  but 
still,  I  think,  surely — the  conviction  is 
gaining  ground,  that  the  cause  of  labor 
is  one  on  which  French  and  English 
workmen  are  common  allies,  not  heredit¬ 
ary  enemies. 

So,  after  like  fashion,  I  see  a  consol¬ 
idating  tendency — to  coin  a  new  phrase — 
in  the  peace  addresses  which  different 
bodies  of  the  French  and  German  com¬ 
munities  have  addressed  to  each  other 
when  war  between  these  two  countries 
appeared  imminent  I  do  not  exagger¬ 
ate  the  actual  importance  of  these  address¬ 
es.  When  Mr.  Pease  and  his  Qu.aker 
friends  went  to  Russia  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War,  their  peace  mani¬ 
festo  represented  the  sentiments  of  a  small 
and  insignificant  minority  ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  stilted  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  Parisian  students  and  Prole¬ 
tarians  would  have  done  much  in  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  about  a  pea^'eful  solution 
of  the  Luxemburg  question.  If  war 
should  come  to  pass,  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  will  hate  each  other  for  the  time; 
and  the  natural  patriotic  instincts  of  each 
race  will  overjiower  the  feeble  resistance 
of  the  friends  of  humanity.  But  still 
there  is  something  gaine<]  by  the  mere  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  truth  that  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  have  higher  and  wider  duties 
towards  each  other  than  those  which 
pertain  to  them  as  members  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  races.  The  Utopias  of  one* 
age  become  the  truths  of  succeeding 
generations ;  and  so  I  cannot  regard  it  as 
absurd  to  imagine  the  day  may  come 
when  a  war  between  European  nations 
may  ap}H‘ar  as  monstrous  and  wicked  to 
the  world,  as  a  war  between  Wessex  and 
Mercia  would  appear  to  Englishmen  of 
our  own  time  and  country.  I  may  add, 
that  the  idea  of  settling  international  dif¬ 
ficulties  by  means  of  congresses  ami  con¬ 
ferences,  of  which,  from  whatever  mo¬ 
tives,  the  Emperor  Naj>oleon  has  been 
the  chief  advocate — the  doctrines  of  a 
brotherhood  of  humanity  so  popular 
among  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
Continent — are  also  indications  of  the 
tendency  to  substitute  for  patriotism  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  principle 
of  human  action. 

In  so  short  a  space  as  these  limits 
assign  to  me,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
BO  great  a  question  with  any  fullness.  I 


trust,  however,  I  have  made  plain  the 
general  pur[)ort  of  my  theory.  To  re¬ 
capitulate  it  \>ry  briefiy,  I  may  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  direct  and  primary 
effect  of  material  and  mental  progress  is 
to  strengthen  the  patriotic  instincts  of 
mankind,  and  thereby  to  render  wars 
certaitily  not  less,  ]K>s(ubly  even  more, 
probable.  But  the  indirect  and  second¬ 
ary  effect  of  this  j)rogrcas  I  hold  to  be 
the  substitution  of  a  general  for  a  local 
patriotism  ;  and  the  consequent  efiectua- 
tion  of  a  state  of  things  under  which 
war  would  become  inq»ossible.  I  quite 
admit  that  this  process  is  one  of  very 
slow  and  tardy  growth.  1  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  not  only  existing  nations,  but 
even  the  order  of  things  to  which  ex¬ 
isting  nations  belong,  may  live  out  their 
appointed  time  before  j)elice  becomes  the 
permanent  condition  of  humanity.  Nor 
am  I  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  spec¬ 
ulations  of  this  kind  will  have  any  ])rac- 
tical  bearing  either  in  our  time  or  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  I  do  think  that 
those  who  believe  with  me  in  the  grad¬ 
ual  .advancement  of  the  human  r.ace  need 
not  despair,  because,  in  spite  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  we  have  made  in  many  ways,  the 
war  spirit  remains  as  powerful  as  ever. 
“Ma  la  cosa  va” — such  were  the  last 
words  almost  of  Count  Cavour,  when  he 
lay  dying  with  his  great  work  only  half 
accomplished  ;  and  so,  after  all,  the  most 
earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity  must  be  content  to  remember  with 
him  th.at,  in  spite  of  all,  thin||s  are  still 
moving,” — moving  progress-wards,  and 
therefore  peace-wards. 


NorUi  Briiiab  Roriuw. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICAN 
LITEHATURE.* 

The  two  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
which  have  most  in  common  are  the  two 
W'hose  acquaintance  with  each  other  is, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  imperfect 
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Tlieir  separate  political  history  is  inclu¬ 
ded  within  a  century,  and  when  they 
write  of  each  other  it  is  already  to  draw 
contrasts,  like  those  drawn  V)y  Herodo¬ 
tus  betw<?^n  the  manners  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Egyptians.  “  Fatliers  and 
mothers  in  America,”  writes  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope,  “  seem  to  obey  their  sons  and 
daughters  naturally,  and  as  they  grow 
old  to  Irecome  the  slaves  of  their  grand¬ 
children.”  “  An  Englishman,”  writes 
Mr.  Emerson,  “  walks  in  a  pouring  rain, 
swinging  his  closed  umbrella  like  a  walk¬ 
ing-stick,  wears  a  wig,  or  a  shawl,  or  a 
saddle,  or  stands  npon  his  head,  and  no 
remark  is  made.”  Religion  in  America, 
asserts  Mr.  Trollope,  is  characterized  by 
a  certain  rowdiness.  Religion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  declares  Mr.  Emerson,  is  tor¬ 
pid  and  slavish.  Roth  authors  confirm, 
by  their  e.xample,  the  statement,  that  “  it 
is  hanl  to  write  about  any  country  so  as 
not  to  represent  it  in  a  more  or  less  ri¬ 
diculous  point  of  view  ;”  and  yet  both 
are  candi<iand  able  l)eyond  the  majority  of 
critics.  The  relationship  existing  between 
Englishmen  and  Americans  make  them 
ignorant  of  their  mutual  ignorance. 
They  are  near  enough  to  set  great  store 
by  each  other’s  judgments,  and  not  near 
enough  to  form  just  judgments  extempo¬ 
raneously.  Their  jealousies  are  those  of 
competitors ;  their  disputes  the 
ffoXs.aoi  dSe>.(p^v.  Tlieir  community  of 
speech  is  itself  too  often  a  medium  of  of¬ 
fence,  for  it  dispenses  with  a  study  of 
the  language;  and  in  studying  the  lan¬ 
guages  we  Itjlrn  something  .also  of  the 
habits  and  social  history  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  facility  of 
tnavel  which  makes  it  easy  to  acquire  first 
impressions,  is  a  temptation  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  traveler.  The  Americans  have  no 
good  book  al>out  England.  Mr.  Willis’s 
Peueilling^  by  thi  Way,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Sunny  Jlanorieg,  and  mere  portfolio 
sketches.  Wa.shington  Irving  was  h.alf 
an  Englishman  ;  he  liked  our  country, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  our  man¬ 
ners,  but  in  writing  aliout  them  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  mainly  to  pleasant  literary 
and  local  reminiscences.  The  least  sat¬ 
isfactory  works  of  the  two  foremost 
American  authors  of  recent  years  are 
those  concerned  with  their  English  ex- 

ETiences.  Every  chapter  of  Nathaniel 
awthorne’s  Old  liomt  exhibits  his  del¬ 


icate  picturesque  jiower  and  quiet  subtle 
thouglit,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  retiring 
artist,  wanting  in  unity  and  the  historic 
grasp  requisite  to  the  comprehension  of 
our  national  life  as  a  whole.  The  mass 
of  Englishmen  will  never  forgive  the 
writer  for  calling  their  wives  portly  and 
themselves  “  bulbous,”  while  impartial 
critics  are  constrained  to  accept  his  own 
sentence  on  himself, — “Jolting  down 
the  little  acrimonies  of  the  moment  in 
my  journal,  and  transferring  them 
thence  to  these  pages,  it  is  very  jmssible 
I  may  have  said  things  which  a  profound 
observer  of  national  character  would  hes¬ 
itate  to  sanction.”  Seven  years  earlier, 
Emerson’s  English  Traits,  in  spite  of 
much  th.at  is  true  and  telling  in  their 
keen  and  polished  e]»igrams,  had  shown 
how  deceptive  the  impressions  derived 
from  a  brief  sojourn  among  us  may  be. 
Rut  it  w'ould  be  well  if  the  majority  of 
our  lively  sketches  of  American  society 
were  inspired  by  even  as  fair  a  spirit  as 
that  which  animated  either  of  those  two 
accomplished  authors.  The  ambition  of 
the  ordinary  Rritish  tourist  in  the  States 
is  satisfied  when  he  has  seen  Niagara, 
called  at  the  White  House,  and  l>een  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  literiUi  of  Roston,  to 
w’hom  he  afterwards  refers  with  an  ex- 
ception.al  complacency.  To  this  day  the 
only  attempt  to  give  a  philosophical  ac¬ 
count  of  American  civilization  by  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
work  of  the  illustrious  and  lamented  Ue 
Tocqueville  ;  and  the  changes  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  in  a  country  where  events 
follow  e.ach  other  like  the  shifting  scenes 
of  a  stage,  call  for  a  ravisal  even  of  his 
carefully  considered  estimates.  Profes¬ 
sor  Cairnes’s  (excellent  book  is  avowedly 
limited  in  its  range ;  and  the  still  more 
recent  AVte  America  of  Mr.  Ilep worth 
Dixon,  though  undoubtedly  the  most 
suggestive  of  that  w’riter’s  j^'orks,  deals 
professedly  with  the  outskirts  ami  ano- 
tnalies  of  Transatlantic  life.  Untravel- 
e«I  Englishmen  know  much  less  of 
America,  less  of  her  geography,  her  histo¬ 
ry,  her  constitution,  and  of  the  lives  of  her 
great  men,  than  Americans  know  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  the  mistakes  on  both  sides, 
ludicrous  and  grave,  we  have  the  larger 
share.  Distance  no  doubt  magnifies  in 
their  eyes  our  Chartist  demonstrations 
and  Fenian  riots;  but  they  have  never 
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RO  rniRconceivcd  a  Britiuh  statesman,  as 
four  years  ago,  we  misconceived  Mr. 
Lincoln,  or  gone  so  far  astray  in  regard 
to  any  crisis  of  our  history  as  we  did  in 
reference  to  the  moving  springs  and  re¬ 
sults  of  their  civil  war.  The  source  of 
this  greater  ignorance  lies  not  so  much 
in  greater  indifference  as  in  greater 
difficulty.  England  is  one,  compact 
and  stable.  The  United  States  are 
many,  vast,  various,  aud  in  perpetual 
motion.  An  old  country  is  a  study, 
but  a  new  country  is  a  problem.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  the  past,  but  it  is  harder 
to  understand  the  present ;  to  predict  the 
future  is  iin|X>ssible.  Antiquity  is  brought 
to  our  firesides  in  the  classics,  till  Athens 
and  Rome  “  to  us  are  nothing  novel, 
nothing  strange.”  We  are  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Acropolis  than  the  western 
Capitol,  with  Mount  Soracte  than  the 
Catskills,  with  Peisistratus  than  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  with  Tiberius  Gracchus 
than  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Our 
scholars  know  more  about  Babylon  than 
about  Chicago.  Dante  immortalizes  for 
us  the  Middle  Age,  Plantagenet  England 
is  reviveil  in  Chaucer,  the  inner  life  of 
modern  England  has  a  voice  in  Tenny¬ 
son  and  the  Brownings.  Where  is  the 
poet  who  will  reveal  to  us  “  the  secrets 
of  a  land,”  in  some  respects  indeed  like 
our  own,  but  separated  in  others  by  dif¬ 
ferences  which  the  distance  of  3000  miles 
of  ocean  only  half  represents, — which, 
starting  on  another  ba.sis,  h.is  developed 
itself  with  energies  hitherto  unknown,  in 
directions  hitherto  unim.agined  ?  Who 
W'ill  become  the  interpreter  of  a  race 
which  has  in  two  centuries  diffused  itself 
over  a  continent,  the  resources  of  which 
are  not  more  than  half  discovered,  and 
has  to  absorb  within  itself  and  harmo¬ 
nize  the  discordant  elements  of  other  ra¬ 
ces,  for  w'hom  the  resources  of  the  old 
w'orld  are  more  than  half  exhausted  f  Ca¬ 
ret  vote  mcro  ;  but  it  does  not  want  poet¬ 
ical  aspirations  as  well  as  practical  dar¬ 
ing 

“  This  land  o’  ourn,  I  tell  ye 's,  gut  to  be 
A  better  country  than  man  ever  see. 

I  foel  my  sperit  swellin’  with  a  cry. 

That  seems  to  say,  “  Break  forth  an’ prophesy.” 
Oh,  strange  New  World,  that  yet  wast  ncrer 
young. 

Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin’  want  was 
wrung  ; 

Brjwn  foundlin’  o’  the  woods,  whose  baby  bed 
Was  prowled  round  by  the  lujun's  cracklin’ 
tread; 


An’  who  grew’st  strong  thru'  shifts,  an’  wants, 
an’  pains. 

Nursed  by  stem  men  with  empires  in  tlieir 
brains.” 

An  English  traveler  has  recently  said, 
that  “  in  no  part  of  it8(Mc)  national  career 
have  the  United  States  been  so  successful 
as  in  that  of  literature ;  ”  but  most  critics 
will  venture  to  reverse  his  judgment  Tlie 
number  of  writers  in  the  States  is  im¬ 
mense.  Mr.  Griswold  informs  us  that  ho 
has  in  his  own  library  more  than  700  vol¬ 
umes  of  native  novels  ami  tales,  and  his 
list  of  “  rem.arkable  men  ”  is  like  Homer’s 
catalogue  of  ships.  Every  Yankee  vil¬ 
lage  has  its  miniature  copy  of  Milton,  or 
Byron,  or  Shelley — 

“A  whole  fl'Kjk  of  Lambs,  any  number  of  Ten- 
nysons ; 

In  short,  if  a  man  has  a  luck  to  hai-e  any  tK>n% 

He  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  one  out  of  twain 

Will  be  some  very  great  |)cr-on  over  again.” 

Araeric.a  has  given  birth  to  more  than  a 
fair  proportion  of  eminent  theologians, 
jurists,  economists,  and  naturalists,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  no  great 
modern  country  has,  in  the  same  number 
of  years,  protluced  fewer  works  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  likely  to  become  classical ; 
and  Bishop  Berkeley’s  sanguine  proph¬ 
ecy  of  “  another  golden  age  of  arts”  in 
the  happier  Empire  of  the  West  still 
awaits  fulfillment 

The  conditions  under  which  the  com¬ 
munities  of  the  New  World  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  have 
hitherto  existed,  have  Insen  unfavorable 
to  art  The  religious  and  commercial 
enthusi.asms  of  the  first  adventures  on 
her  shores,  supplying  themes  to  the  ro- 
m.ancers  of  distant  countries  and  later 
ages,  were  themselves  antagonistic  to  ro¬ 
mance.  The  first  recorded  verse  writ¬ 
ten  in  America,  bearing  the  date  1C30 
(i.e.  a  generation  after  S|>enser  had  cele¬ 
brated  “  The  Indian  Peru,”  in  his  Faery 
Queniy,  is  a  doggerel  list  of  “New  Eng¬ 
land's  Annoyances :” — 

“  The  plac  *  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wofsl. 

Where  grass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruitful  ntiJ 
good. 

If  fresh  meat  lie  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dish, 

We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  aud  turnips  and 
fish ; 

We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumjikins 
at  noon, 

If  it  was  not  fur  pumpkins  we  sliould  be  un¬ 
done.” 
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The  early  colonists  had  to  conquer  na¬ 
ture  before  admiring  it,  to  feed  and  clothe 
before  analyzing  themselves.  The  spirit 
which  tore  down  St.  Regulus,  and  was 
afterwards  revived  in  England  in  a  re¬ 
action  against  music,  painting,  and  poe¬ 
try,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  bore  with  tliem 
in  the  “  M.urtower,”  and  planted  across 
the  seas.  The  ordinary  cares  of  exist¬ 
ence  still  beset  their  successors,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  embellishments.  While 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison  were  pol¬ 
ishing  stanzas  and  adding  grace  to  Eng¬ 
lish  prose,  with  them, 

“The  need  that  pressed  sorest. 

Was  to  vanquish  the  seasons,  the  ocean,  the  forest." 

Their  Puritanism  has  left  only  one  con¬ 
siderable  literary  monument,  in  the  mas¬ 
sive  work  of  Jonathan  E<1  wards,  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  War  of  Indejrendence,  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  whole  energies  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  develojwd  military  geniu.s,  states 
manship,  and  oratory,  but  was  hostile  to 
what  is  called  polite  literature.  The  Uni¬ 
ted  States  have  had  to  act  their  Iliad,  and 
it  is  yet  unsung.  They  have  had  to  piece 
together  the  diytcta  m  mhra  of  diverse 
races,  sects,  and  parties  in  a  <ravro‘)ri.X»-v 

Their  genius  is  an  unwed¬ 
ded  Vulcan,  melting  down  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilization  in  a  gigantic  furn.aco, 
and  welding  them  afresh.  An  enlight¬ 
ened  people  in  a  new  land,  where  “  al¬ 
most  every  one  has  facilities  elsewhere 
unknown  for  making  his  fortune,"  it  is 
no  w’onder  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  has 
been  the  leading  impulse  of  Americans, 
nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
much  of  their  originality  has  pas.sed  into 
machines  instead  of  poems,  or  that  their 
religion  itself  h.as  taken  a  practical  turn. 
The  possible  arena  of  their  literature  has 
hitherto  Iwen  confined  to  the  north-east¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  Union.  “  Lean  and 
inijKiverishcd”  as  the  common  life  of  that 
comparatively  barren  sea-board  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  there  .alone  that  the  sj)ecula- 
tive  an<l  artistic  tendencies  of  recent 
years  have  found  room  and  occasion  for 
development.  Our  travelers  recognize 
a  peculiar  charm  in  the  manly  force  and 
rough  adventurous  spirit  of  the  far  W est, 
but  the  poetry  of  the  pioneer  is  uncon¬ 
scious — “the  moving  incident”  is  not 
his  trade.  The  boasted  culture  of  the 


South  has  always  been  limited  in  extent 
and  in  degree.  The  rare  hothouse  fruit 
of  wealth  and  luxurious  leisure,  it  has 
been  best  displayed  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  education  in  the 
Northern  schools, —  schools  which  it  is 
impossible  to  overpraise.  In  the  world 
of  letters  at  least,  the  Southern  States 
have  shone  by  reflected  light ;  nor  is  it. 
too  much  to  say,  that  mainly  by  their 
connection  with  the  North  the  Carolinas 
have  been  saved  from  sinking  to  the 
level  of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  Since 
the  revolution  days,  it  is  amazing  how 
few  of  the  thinkers  of  America  have  been 
born  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 
The  almost  solitary  name  of  Calhoun  is  a 
oor  equivalent  for  those  of  Prescott, 
lotley,  Bancroft,  Webster,  Lowell,  Bry¬ 
ant,  Emerson,  Sumner,  Dana,  Holmes, 
and  Hawthorne,  which  belong  to  the  sin¬ 
gle  State  of  Mas8.achusetts.  Whether 
w'e  look  to  India  or  Louisiana  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  something  in  the  fire 
of  a  tropical  sun  which  takes  all  the  po¬ 
etic  fire  out  of  Anglo  Saxon  veins,  and 
the  indolence  which  is  the  natural  con¬ 
comitant  of  «lespoti8m  has  the  same  be¬ 
numbing  effect.  Like  the  Spartan  mar¬ 
shalling  his  Helots,  the  planter  lounging 
among  his  slaves  was  made  dead  to  art 
by  a  jtarjilyzing  sense  of  his  own  supe¬ 
riority.  Some  years  ago  a  scheme  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Southern  University  was  .aban¬ 
doned,  because  the  “  cutlcular  aristocra¬ 
cy”  refused  to  associate  with  the  teach¬ 
ers.  All  genuine  Trjinsatlantic  literature 
is  inspire*!  by  the  spirit  of  confidence  in 
lal»or.  It  can  only  flourish  in  a  fr*^‘  soil, 
and  for  all  its  vitality,  all  its  aspirations, 
its  scant  performance  and  Large  promise, 
we  must  turn  to  New  England.  Its  de- 
fecrts  and  merits  are  those  of  the  national 
character  as  developed  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  w’e  must  expLain  its  peculiar¬ 
ities  by  reference  to  the  physical  and 
moral  conditions  by  which  they  are  en¬ 
vironed. 

The  Romans  lived  under  the  same  sky 
as  the  Italians ;  the  leading  traits  of  the 
modern  Swiss  are  like  those  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Dutch  ;  another  race  than  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  w’ould  have  ma<le  another 
America;  but  w’e  cannot avo'ul  the  belief 
that  the  climate  and  soil  of  America 
have  had  something  to  do  in  moulding 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  making  its  lea- 
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tures  approximate  to  those  of  the  Re<l  In¬ 
dian,  and  stamping  it  with  a  new  char¬ 
acter.  An  electric  atmosphere,  a  tem- 
peratnre  nanging  sometimes  from  50®  to 
100®  in  twenty-four  hours,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  engender  that  restless¬ 
ness  which  is  so  conspicuous  “a  note”  of 
the  people.  A  territory  which  seems 
boundless  as  the  ocean  has  been  a  mate¬ 
rial  agent  in  fostering  an  ambition  un¬ 
bridled  by  traditionary  restraints.  When 
European  poets  and  essayists  write  of 
Nature,  it  is  to  contrast  her  permanence 
with  the  mutability  of  human  life.  We 
talk  of  the  everlasung  hills,  the  perennial 
fountains,  the  ever-recurring  seasons. 
“  Damna  taraen  celeres  reparant  celestia 
lunae,  nos  ubi  decidimus — ”  In  the 
same  spirit  Byron  contemplates  the  sea 
and  Tennyson  a  running  stream,  an<l  Sir 
Walter  Italeigh  writes  “Our  leaf  once 
fallen  springeth  no  more.”  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  extent  of  Na¬ 
ture  that  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  ;  the 
infinity  of  space  rather  than  the  infinity 
of  time  is  op(>08ed  to  the  limited  rather 
than  to  the  transient  existence  of  man. 
Nothing  strikes  a  traveler  in  that  coun¬ 
try  so  much  as  this  feature  of  magnitude. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  plains  and 
valleys,  Niagara  itself,  with  its  world  of 
Wald'S,  owe  their  magnificence  to  their 
size  ;  and  by  a  transference  not  unnatu¬ 
ral,  although  fallacious,  the  Americans 
generally  have  modelled  their  ideas  of 
Art  after  the  same  standard.  Their 
wars,  their  hotels,  their  language,  are 
pitched  on  the  huge  scale  of  their  distan¬ 
ces.  Compared  with  Eurojieans  they 
have  gained  in  surface  what  they  have 
lost  in  age. 

“  That  nntraveled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  they  move,” 

is  all  their  own,  and  they  have  the  ho|)es 
of  a  continent  to  set  against  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  thousand  years.  Where  Eng¬ 
lishmen  recall,  Americans  anticipate. 
In  thought  and  action  they  are  constant¬ 
ly  rushing  into  empty  spaces.  New 
York  “  Central  Park,”  and  the  largest 
streets  in  the  plan  of  Washington,  are 
on  the  outer  verges  of  these  cities.  Em¬ 
igration  is  a  normal  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the  back¬ 
woodsman’s  fields  in  Iowa  begin  to  look 
less  wild  he  crosses  the  Missouri.  We 


have  heard  of  a  North  Virginian  farmer 
complaining  that  he  had  neighbors  with¬ 
in  fifty  miles,  and  preparing  to  move 
away  from  the  encroachment 

“  I’m  crowded  jnst  to  think  that  folks  nre  nigh, 
And  can't  hear  nothing  closer  than  the  sky.” 

The  domestic  attachments  of  the  people 
have  been  underrated  ;  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  family  mansion  rooted  to  the  same 
town  or  district  “  Jonathan,”  says  Mr. 
Lowell,  “  is  one  drop  of  a  fluid  mass  who 
knows  where  his  home  is  to-day,  but  can 
make  no  guess  where  it  may  be  to  mor¬ 
row.”  The  tie  which  unites  one  gener¬ 
ation  with  another  is  easily  broken,  and 
this  want  of  continuity  in  life  breeds  a 
want  of  continuity  in  ideas.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  mind,  in  which  fitfulness  and  per¬ 
tinacity  are  strangly  mixed,  delights  in 
sj>eculative  and  practical,  social  and  po: 
litical  experiments,  as  Shakerism,  Mor- 
monism,  Pantagamy ;  and  the  very  ten¬ 
acity  with  which  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  cling  to  their  written  Constitiition 
is  due  in  part  to  the  acknowledged  want 
of  other  anchorages.  Within  this  fence 
everything  is  allowed  ;  European  ideal¬ 
ism  and  materialism  are  each  in  turn  out¬ 
stripped  by  a  host  of  authors,— from 
Emerson  to  Walt  Wliitman, — who  have 
tried  to  glorify  every  form  of  hum.an  life, 
from  the  transcendental  to  the  brutish. 
The  habit  of  instability  is  fostered  by  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  commerce  and  the 
melting  of  one  class  into  another,  by 
which  all  landmarks,  but  that  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  public  opinion,  are  drifted  away. 
The  great  fault  of  the  jMJople  is  mpafience; 
they  will  not  stop  to  verify  and  study 
details,  and  satisfy  themselves  with  gen¬ 
eralizations,  which  are  suiwi'fici.ally  con¬ 
clusive  rather  than  suggestive  or  rich. 
The  mass  of  them  have  never  learned  that 
“  raw  haste  is  half-sister  to  delay ;”  or 
that  “  works  done  least  rapidly  art  most 
cherishes;”  Our  agriculturists  tell  us 
that  they  have  run  over  their  land  like  lo¬ 
custs,  leaving  heaps  of  stones  behind 
them.  Solid  Scotch  engineers  inform  us 
that  a  shaft  which  takes  six  weeks  to 
turn  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  is  thrown 
out  from  the  yards  of  New  York  in  a 
fortnight ;  that  the  steam-boats  on  the 
Mississippi  are  built  of  veneer,  and  the 
summer-houses  of  papier-mache.  This 
is  not  quite  so,  but  there  is  a  grain  of 
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truth  in  tlie  exaggeration.  The  niake- 
ehiftt*,  which  were  at  first  a  necessity 
with  the  Northern  settlers,  have  grown 
into  a  custom ;  and  beginning  with  a 
bravery,  like  that  of  the  grandiloquent 
preambles  to  their  codes,  they  end  some¬ 
times  in  the  sublime,  sometimes  iu  the 
ridiculous. 

Some  of  the  artistic  as  well  as  many  of 
the  social  peculiarities  of  the  United 
States  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  their 
form  of  g.'Vernment  After  the  obvious 
wants  of  life  are  provided  for.  Democra¬ 
cy  stimulates  the  production  of  literature. 
An  intellectural  world,  where  the  utility 
if  not  the  beauty  of  knowletige  is  univer¬ 
sally  recognized,  rises  on  the  ruins  of 
rank.  Tnere  is  a  race  in  which  the  prize 
is  to  the  swift,  and  every  one  tries  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  others  by  innumerable 
efforts, — inulta  non  multum.  Art  is  abun¬ 
dant  and  inferior;  white*- w.ashed  wood 
'  and  brick,  “  cheap  and  excellent  substi¬ 
tutes,”  pass  for  marble,  and  rhymical 
spasms  for  poetry.  Antiquity  presents 
only  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Athens  ultimately  attained  the  utmost 
democracy  con.sistent  with  the  institution 
of  slavery,  but  her  citizens  had  previous¬ 
ly  inherited,  from  a  past  so  vague  that 
they  claimed  to  have  originally  sj)rung 
from  their  narrow  soil,  a  set  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  is  pre-establishe<I  harmony  with  the 
Hellenic  mind.  The  ide-as  of  Limit  and 
Order  were  paramount  on  their  stage ; 
their  most  agitated  assemblies  wer^still 
critical,  and  no  orator  ventured  to  address 
them  in  the  style  of  a  Western  member 
of  Congress.  Formality  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  defect  of  Aristrocratic  literatures; 
they  are  a|)t  to  l>e  precise  ami  restricted. 
A  Democratic  literature  runs  the  risk  of 
lawlessness,  inaccuracy,  and  irreverence. 
From  either  extreme  the  Athenian  and 
Florentine  and  Elizabethan  classics  were 
preser>(ed  by  the  artistic  inspirations  of  a 
flexible  tradition.  The  one  is  di.splaycd 
in  the  so  c.alled  Augustan  ages  of  letters, 
when  men  of* genius,  caring  more  to  cul¬ 
tivate  style  than  to  establish  truth,  more 
to  cultivate  the  taste  than  to  stir  the  pas¬ 
sions,  moved,  w’ith  dipt  wings,  in  a  charm¬ 
ed  circle  of  thought.  The  other  is  most 
conspicuously  developed  in  America,  a 
country  which  is  not  only  democratic 
but  youthful,  without  the  modesty  of 
youth,  anmellowed  by  the  past,  and 


untrammeled  by  authority  ;  where  the 
spirit  of  ailventure  is  unrestrained  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  personal  loyalty ;  where  order 
and  regularity  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to 
be  misnamed  subservience ;  where  ve¬ 
hemence,  vigor,  and  wit  are  conuuon — 
good  taste,  profundity,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  rare ;  a  country  whose  untamed 
material  imparts  its  tamelessness  to 
the  people,  and  diverts  them  froni 
the  task  of  civiliz<‘ition  to  the  desire 
of  conquest.  “  We  have,  ”  writes  one  of 
their  own  censors,  himself  not  wholly  un¬ 
affected  by  the  nation.al  vices  which  he 
has  yet  the  wisdom  to  condemn, — “  We 
have  need  of  a  more  rigorous  scholastic 
rule,  such  an  asceticism  as  only  the  har¬ 
dihood  and  devotion  of  the  scholar  him¬ 
self  can  enforce.  We  live  in  the  sun,  and 
on  the  surface, — a  thin,  plausible  super¬ 
ficial  existence,  and  talk  of  muse  ainl 
prophet,  of  art  and  creation.  But  out 
of  our  shallow  and  frivolous  w’ay  of  life 
how  can  greatness  ever  grow  t  ” 

American  literature  is  cramped  on  an¬ 
other  side  by  the  spirit  of  Imitation.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been,  in  great 
measure,  an  offshoot  or  prolongation  of 
the  literature  of  Europe.  Native  artists 
have  been  prone  to  take  their  intellectual 
culture  from  abroad,  and  to  seek  the 
sources,  the  rules,  and  the  sanctions  of 
their  art  in  the  Old  WorM.  Tiieir 
themes  are  frequently  European  ;  their 
treatment  of  tfiem  still  more  so ;  and 
their  highest  ambition,  like  that  of  all 
colonists,  has  hitherto  been  to  receive  a 
a  favorable  verdict,  not  from  the  country 
of  their  birth,  but  from  that  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  Franklin  was  a  practie-al  disci- 

1)le  of  Locke ;  Jeffe«*son  of  the  French 
tevolution.  Latterly  the  Americans 
have  followetl  the  French  in  dress,  talk, 
eating,  and  architecture,  the  English 
and  Germans  in  thought;  their  bonnets 
are  Gallican,  but  their  books  are  Teuto¬ 
nic.  “  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,”  says  Do  Tocqueville,  “  still  darts 
its  rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of 
the  New  World.  I  read  the  feudal  play 
of  Henry  V.  for  the  first  time  in  a  log- 
house.  They  draw'  on  the  tre.asures  of 
English  literature,  and  I  fit)^  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  growing  on  their  own 
soil.  The  small  number  of  men  who 
write  are  English  in  substance,  and  still 
more  in  form.”  Of  the  great  number  of 
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men  who  have  written  since  the  date  of 
this  criticism,  only  a  lew  have  written 
anything  to  refute  it.  Another  French 
critic  has  remarked  that  Wasliington  Ir¬ 
ving  jiaints  all  countries  but  liis  own, 
in  the  style  of  Addison  ;  a  re-mark  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  his  works,  except  his  Kinck- 
erloch  r,  which  is,  because  of  its  greater 
nationality,  the  most  salient  of  the  group. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  though  jrossessed  of 
less  artistic  |)Ower,  less  fluenev,  and 
less  variety  of  illustration  than  Irving, 
is  more  vigorous  and  peculiar.  Ilis 
sea  pieces,  and,  making  allowance  for 
their  monotony,  his  delineations  of  wes- 
teni  character  and  scenery,  are  unsur¬ 
passed  ill  their  kind  ;  but,  on  land  at 
least,  he  everywhere  lememliers  Scott, 
and  his  heroes,  his  conversations,  ami 
his  mottoes  disclose  the  latent  imitation. 
As  in  the  works  of  the  Scotch  novel¬ 
ist,  the  semi-barbarous  feudal  spirit  is 
represented  in  conflict  with  modern  law, 
in  those  of  Coo|Kr  the  enterprise  of 
New  England  is  struggling  against  the 
ruggtHlne.«8  of  nature  and  a  savage  life. 
The  writers  of  the  la.st  thirty  years  have 
been  making  strenuous  eftbrts  towards 
rationality,  but  they  are  still  hampered 
by  Transatlantic  associations.  In  the 
style  of  Mr.  Mothy,  one  of  the  most 
original  among  them,  we  cannot  help 
tracing  the  influence  of  Carlyle,  and  the 
reaction  begun  by  Emerson  ag.-iinst  the 
reign  of  Ixnkist  and  Sc*otch  psychology 
(a  movement  which  merits  a  separ.ite 
and  extended  consideration)  is  admitted 
to  have  derived  its  first  impulse  from 
Sartor  HcMDius.  The  tyranny  which  five 
centuries’  loa<l  of  classics  in  the  same 
tongue  exercises  over  the  mind  of  a  na¬ 
tion  not  yet  a  century  old,  is  very  much 
strengthened  by  the  non-existence  of  an 
international  copyright,  which  leads  to 
the  intellectual  market  being  glutted 
with  stolen  goods.  As  long  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Boston  or  New  York  can  re¬ 
publish  a  good  book  written  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  London  without  jiaying  for 
it,  he  is  likely  to  prefer  an  undertaking 
which  involves  no  risk  and  comparatively 
no  outlay,  to  another  which  involves 
both,  I.  c.^the  rejjublic.ation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  firet  publication  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lK>ok  ;  for  the  English  book  has  al¬ 
ready  attained  its  reputation,  and  its  po¬ 
pularity  in  America  is  secured  ;  while  the 


American  book,  for  the  copyright  of 
which  he  h-as  to  jtay,  h.as,  exet-pt  in  the 
case  of  a  few  authors,  still  to  win  its 
spurs.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  spoken  a  language  of  their 
own,  it  is  probable  they  would  have 
gained  in  originality  ;  as  it  is,  they  are 
only  now  beginning  to  sign  their  intel¬ 
lectual  declaration  of  independence, — a 
fact  confessed  among  the  latest  w’ords  of 
their  own  greatest  artist: — “Bred  in 
English  habits  of  thought  as  most  of  us 
are,  we  have  not  yet  modified  our  in¬ 
stincts  to  the  necessities  of  our  new 
modes  of  life.  Our  philosophers  have 
not  yet  taught  us  what  is  l)e8t,  nor  have 
our  poets  sung  to  ns  what  is  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  in  the  kind  of  life  that  we  must 
lead,  and  therefore  we  still  read  the  old 
English  wisdom,  and  harp  upon  the  an¬ 
cient  strings.” 

Two-thirds  of  the  writing  of  the  au¬ 
thor  who  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
of  American  poets,  are  a  long  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  confession.  IVIr.  Losu- 
FKi.i-ow’s  works  are  entirely  free  from 
the  special  defects  that  stamp  the  national 
literature  of  his  country.  He  has  none 
of  the  somewhat  uncouth  ]>ower  and 
spasmodic  exaggeration  of  his  Western 
contemporaries  ;  he  is  all  grace  and 
polish  and  inexhaustible  sweetness.  Ou*» 
of  his  eailiest  books,  “  Ilyjierion,’  strikes 
the  key-note  of  the  majority  of  his  minor 
poems.  The  source  of  their  inspira- 
timi  is  Outre  Mer,  among  Rhenish  feudal 
towers,  Flemish  towns,  and  Alpine 
passes.  Like  Irving  in  tlie  vaiiety  and 
extent  of  his  culture,  and  superior  to 
him  in  genius,  his  imagination  is  rather 
Teutonic  than  English.  Cut  Germany 
out  of  his  volume,  and  you  cut  out  nearly 
half.  He  lingers  in  Nuremberg,  Bruges, 
and  Prague,  and  chooses  for  his  emblem 
of  life’s  river,  not  the  Ohio,  nor  the  Hud¬ 
son,  nor  the  Assabeth,  but  “  the  ^luldau’s 
rushing  stream.”  He  has  given  us  the 
best  translations  in  the  world  from  Swe¬ 
dish,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  au¬ 
thors,  and  many  of  his  best  ver.>‘e8  are 
avowedly  suggested  by  old  proverbs,  or 
sentences,  or  bits  of  old  romance.  A  few 
words  froih  an  old  French  author  give 
him  the  burden  of  the  “  Old  Cloc-k  on  the 
Stair  a  leaf  out  of  Mather’s  Maynalia 
Chriali  rhymed  into  “The  Phantom 
Ship the  ballad  of  the  Count  Arnaldos 
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sets  him  tlreaming  over  the  *'  Secret  of 
the  Sea  a  verse  of  Euri|)i«U‘s  is  the 
overture  to  his  “Voices  of  the  Niglit a 
few  lines  from  Goethe  gather  up  the 
essence  of  the  “  Psalm  of  Life.”  In  the 
New  World,  but  not  wholly  of  it,  he 
dwells  with  almost  wearisome  fondness 
on  the  word  “old.”  Volumes  of  oid 
days,  old  associations  that  we  cannot  buy 
with  gold,  quaint  old  cities,  old  poets 
and  painters,  sweet  old  songs,  old  haunt¬ 
ed  houses,  dear  old  friends,  the  gray  old 
manse.  Nature  the  dear  old  nurse,  dear 
old  England, — on  phrases  and  thoughts 
like  these  his  fancy  broods.  Ameriivan 
verse  is  frequently  rough-hewn  and  auda¬ 
cious,  sometimes  obscure  and  i>edaiitic, 
and  its  novelty  is  often  more  striking 
than  Its  truth.  Every  sentence  that  Long¬ 
fellow  has  penned  is  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  as  pure  as  snow,  lie  wears  his 
weight  of  learning  “  lightly  as  a  flower,” 
and  though  he  rarely  creates,  he  cannot 
touch  without  adorning.  He  puts  our 
best  thoughts  into  the  best  language,  with 
that  high  art  which  conceals  itself.  An 
American  poet  in  his  songs  of  labor,  he 
has  yet  no  sympathy  with  “  the  loud 
vociferations  of  the  street;”  and  in  tho.se 
days  of  strife  he  retires  into  the  sjiuctuary 
of  the  Ihfiiia  Comtnedia,  till 

“  Tlic  tumult  of  the  time  diis-on.solate. 

To  iiiurticulatc  murmurs  dies  away," 

Severe  critics  complain  of  his  want  of 
concentration  and  intensity,  and  of  the 
conventionality  of  his  epithets  (a  frequent 
fault  of  his  earlier  poems),  but  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  laureate  of  women  and  child¬ 
ren  ainl  gentle  men  is  uuimpregnable ; 
and  there  are  seasons  when  wo  prefer  his 
conqtany  to  that  of  the  “grand  old  mast¬ 
ers.”  Hts  per|>etual  refrain  of  “  Peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men,”  is  soothing  to 
“  weary  hearts  and  w  hen  we  seek  an 
anodyne  rather  than  a  stimulant, 

‘‘His  SOUKS  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restlesti  pulse  of  ciue.” 

Generally  speaking,  his  later  w'orks  are 
his  strongest.  More  is  said  in  less  space, 
his  ideas  follow  one  another  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  his  imagery  is  'more  strik¬ 
ing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  “  Voices  of 
the  Night”  BO  powerful  as  “  Victor  Gal¬ 
braith,”  or  the  “  Hebrew  Cemetery,” 
or  tbe  verses  on  the  death  of  Wellington 
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or  Enceladus;  scarcely  anything  so  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  “Bells  of  Lynn,”  or  so  tender 
as  the  exquisite  address  to  children  entitled 
“  Weariness.” 

Longfellow’s  command  of  verse  alone 
proves  him  to  be  a  genuine  poet  There 
are  passages  in  the  “  Arsenal,”  the  “  Oc- 
ciiltation  of  Orion,”  the  “  Building  of  the 
Ship,”  and  the  Household  Poems,  unsur- 
passetl  in  melody  by  any  in  contemporary 
English  verse.  The  introduction  to  “  Hi¬ 
awatha,”  the  closing  lines  of  “Evange¬ 
line,”  and  some  of  the  character-sketch¬ 
es  which  preface  the  tales  of  the  “  Way- 
side  Inn,”  have  a  music  equally  attractive 
and  more  decidedly  original.  The  high¬ 
est  flights  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  imagina¬ 
tion  are  in  the  strange  ohl-worhl  story  of 
the  “  Golden  lA*gend  but  his  fame  most 
securely  nwts  on  “  Hiaw.atha.”  This 
poem,  in  which  a  series  of  idylls  are 
strung  together  on  the  thcead  of  an  idea 
common  to  Indian  and  Siaindinavian  leg¬ 
end,  has  that  refreshing  flavor  of  nation¬ 
ality  w’anting  in  many  of  the  author's 
works,  and  it  yields  to  none  of  them  in 
artistic  finish.  The  monotony  of  the 
verse  is  like  that  of  a  bird's  sung,  which 
has  only  two  or  three  notes,  and  yet, 
from  its  everlasting  freshness,  never  palls 
upon  the  e-ar.  Must  modern  attempts  to 
reproduce  old  ball.-ids  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles ;  but  the  American  jmet  has 
here  thrown  himself  as  com|>1etely  into 
the  spirit  of  a)>original  Western  life  as 
he  has  itito  that  of  Gothic  Paganism  iu 
the  “  Challenge  of  Thor.”  Like  Chibi- 
abos  the  musician,  he  is  at  home  among 
the  pine-groves  and  the  )>rairies,  and 
“  the  great  lakes  of  the  northlaud,”  and 

“  AM  tho  many  sounds  of  nature 
B  UTuw  sweeUieM  Iroin  his  singing  ” 

Longfellow’s  descriptions  charm  us 
more  titan  they  astonish.  Inferior  in 
luxuriance  to  those  of  “Enoch  Arden,” 
in  subtilty  to  Brownitig’s  Italian  pic¬ 
tures,  they  are  superior  in  simplicity. 
They  do  not  adorn  nature  as  a  mistress 
with  the  subjective  fancies  of  a  lover ; 
they  bring  her  before  us  as  a  faithful 
nurse  careful  of  her  children.  In  “  Evan¬ 
geline”  the  poet  follows  the  wheels 
of  the  emigrant’s  waggon  through 
“  billowy  bays  of  grass,  ever  rolling  iu 
sunshine  and  shadow,”  and  “over  them 
wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk 
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and  the  roebuck.”  “  Hiawatha”  speaks 
of  nature  with  the  familiarity  of  an  in¬ 
habitant  ;  tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  grand¬ 
iose  style  of  the  tourist.  In  the  best 
episo<lesof  the  volume,  as  the  account  of 
the  hero’s  childhood  and  his  friends,  of 
the  wooing  of  Minnehaha,  of  the  Son  of 
the  Evening  Star,  of  the  Ghosts  and  the 
Famine — the  ]>arable  of  human  life,  with 
its  incidents  of  birth,  love,  and  death,  of 
civilization  and  decay,  is  told  in  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  childlike  tenderness  and  mascu¬ 
line  gra.«p. 

A  recent  New  Vork  critic  ridicules  the 
Euro|»c*an  view  that  “  Hiawatha”  is  an 
American  |)oem  ;  it  belongs,  he  holds,  to 
the  wigwam  and  not  to  the  exchange. 
It  is  true  that  the  feverish  ardor  of  Wall 
Street  has  no  place  in  its  pages,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  manifestly  Transatlantic 
and  sui  gfiteris  In  celebrating  lied  In¬ 
dian  life  it  inevitably  discloses  some  of 
the  features  of  the  race  which  has  come 
into  close  contact  with  that  life.  Mr. 
Dixon  has  dwelt  very  justly  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  New  Zealand  myth 
about  the  strength  of  the  dead  man  pas¬ 
sing  into  his  t'onqueror  applies  to  the  pi¬ 
oneers  of  the  West  “Hiawatha”  sings 
of  the  decadence  of  a  primitive  people 
in  strains  that  recall  by  their  pathos  the 
old  Briton  legends  of  the  death  of  Ar¬ 
thur;  but  it  has  also  a  prophetic  side  ; 
from  the  meeting-point  of  two  races  it 
looks  before  as  well  as  aftet. 

“  I  beheld  too  in  that  vision 
All  the  secrets  of  the  inture. 

All  the  land  was  full  of  people. 

Kcailess,  htnixgling,  toiling,  striving : 
Speukiiig  many  tongues,  yet  feeling 
But  one  heart  beat  in  their  boeoina. 

In  the  soudl.tnds  rang  their  axes ; 

Smoked  their  towns  in  all  tlie  valleys. 

Over  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
Rnshed  their  great  canoes  of  thunder.” 

When  De  Tocqueville  asserted  that 
America  had  not  yet  j»roduoed  a  poet, 
only  a  single  poem  could  be  appealed  to 
in  contradiction  of  his  statement,  and  the 
collective  works  of  the  author  of  this 
poem  help  to  vindicate  another  generali¬ 
zation  of  the  French  critic.  He  remarks, 
that  “  in  democratic  communities,  where 
men  are  all  socially  insignificant,  and 
each  one  sees  his  fellow's  when  he  sees 
himself,  poetry  will  ^  less  apt  to 
celebrate  individuals,  that  it  will 


seldom  be  dramatic,  but  will  incline  to 
dwell  either  on  external  nature,  or  on  the 
ideas  which  concern  mankind  in  general, 
it  will  be  either  descriptive  or  abstract, 
Mr.  Bryant  is  a  poet  of  nature  and  con¬ 
templation.  His  ma.ster-piece,  “  Thana- 
topsis,”  w'as  written  fifty  years  ago.  The 
following  extract  must  serve  to  illustrate 
the  style  of  its  verse  and  thought : — 

“  Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  rrsting-placo 
Shall  thou  retire  alone — iiur  couldsit  thou  wbh 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  iihult  lie  down 
With  putriiircliK  of  the  infant  world — with  kings. 
The  jiowerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good; 
Fair  furm!>,  and  hoary  seers  of  ag(>8  pus*, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.  The  hills 
Kock-ri Idled,  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 
Stretching  in  jicnsive  quietness  between  ; 

T'he  venerable  wixids — rivers  that  move 
In  maje!*ty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  lucudows  green ;  and  |H>uned  round 
all, 

Old  ocean's  grey  and  melancholy  waste, — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  miin.  The  golden  snn. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  hosts  of  heaven. 

Arc  shining  on  the  sad  aliodcs  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  ghdie  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumlier  in  its  bosom.  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  —and  tlic  0:^0110  desert  pierce. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods, 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon — and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dasbings — ^yct  the  dead  a  e  there.” 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Bryant  has  never 
surpassed,  and  seldom  equalled  this  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  youth,  is  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  narrow  greatness,  and  part¬ 
ly  in  the  fact,  that  during  the  great  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life  he  has  l^n  forced  “  to 
scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous 
{>eu”  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
a  fact  to  which  he  makes  a  touching  ref¬ 
erence  at  the  close  of  his  “Green  Itiver.” 
But  not  even  Longfellow  has  penetrated 
so  deeply  into  the  Western  woods  as  Bry¬ 
ant  has  done.  He  has  lived-in  throng¬ 
ing  streets,  an  honest  and  energetic  ]k)1- 
ilician,  but  in  his  leisure  hours  liis  fancy 
has  roamed  away  to  breezy  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  and  the  undulating  sea  of  the  prai¬ 
ries — 

“The  gardens  of  the  dcaert. 

The  unshorn  Helds  boundless  and  lieantiful ; 

For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name.  *’ 

The  perpetual  autumn  of  his  writings 
is  peculiar.  They  lead  us  to  the  margin 
of  plains  broader  than  English  shires,  by 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  oceanward 
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with  Ji  mournful  wound,  through  sombre 
wildernesses,  and  over  fallen  leaves.  Bry¬ 
ant  has  written  smoothly  in  vjiri(<u8  meas¬ 
ures,  but  he  is  never  lively.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  “Alastor,”  ho  loves  “the  air  that 
cools  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day,”  bet¬ 
ter  than  morning  “  clad  in  russet  vest.” 
In  the  beautiful  verses  on  the  “Death  of 
the  Flowers,”  his  ear  catches  a  dirge-like 
tune  in  the  wind  : — 

“The  south  wind  scnrches  for  the  flowers  whose 
fn*({rance  U  e  he  bore, 

And  siitiis  to  find  th>-in  in  the  woo<I  and  by  the 
stream  no  more.” 

The  high  rank  grass  of  the  wihl  meadow 
is  to  his  eye  the  garniture  of  the  graves 
of  a  race  represented  by  his  “Disinter¬ 
red  Warrior.”  Devoid  of  the  exuber- 
atice  of  his  contemporaries,  he  lingers 
“  where  old  empires  sit  in  sullen  ness  and 
gloom,”  and  he  contemplates  “the  liv¬ 
ing  present”  W'ith  resignation  rather  than 
hope.  All  his  best  pieces,  as  “The Eve¬ 
ning  Wind,”  “The  Forest  Hymn,” 
“  Monument  Mountain,”  “  The  Burial 
Place,”  atid  “  The  Pjist,”  are  set  to  the 
same  slow  music,  and  pervaded  by  the 
thought  of  life  as  the.  avenue  of  death. 
If  we  compare  his  “  Address  to  a  Wa- 
terp(K)r’  with  Wordsworth's  or  Shelley’s 
“  Skylark,”  we  appreciate  the  monot<my 
of  his  mind,  which  is  like  th.at  of  Cow- 
])er  without  Cowper's  occasional  vivaci¬ 
ty.  Mr.  Bryant  stands  on  a  high  level, 
but  the  space  he  covers  is  limited ;  he 
has  no  touch  of  humor,  and  only  the 
distant  pathos  of  prevailing  melancholy. 
Master  of  his  position  where  he  is  at 
home — in  the  w’oods, — he  loses  his  in¬ 
spiration  when  he  drai/s  near  his  own 
cities.  His  exclusive  nature- w'orsh ip  has 
a  parallel  in  the  feeling  which  animates 
some  of  the  most  graphic  passages  in 
New  England  prose, — such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  one  of  Emerson’s  earlier 
essays : — 

“It  U  the  halcyon  season  of  onr  pure  Oc- 
t<)bt*r  weather.  The  day,  immeasurably  long, 
sleeps  over  the  broad  hills  and  warm  wide 
fields.  To  have  lived  through  all  its  sunny 
hours  seems  longevity  enough.  The  solitary 
places  do  not  seem  quite  lonely.  At  the  gates 
of  the  forest,  the  surprized  man  of  the  world 
is  forced  to  leave  his  city  estimates  of  great 
and  small,  wise  and  foolish.  The  knapsack 
of  custom  falls  otT  his  back  with  the  first  step 
he  makes  into  these  precincts.  Here  is  sanc¬ 
tity  which  shames  our  religions,  and  reality 
which  discredits  our  heroes.  Here  we  find 


nature  to  be  the  circumstance  which  dwarfs 
every  other  circumstance,  and  judges  like  a 
god  all  men  that  <^ome  to  her.  We  have  crept 
out  of  our  crowded  houses  into  the  night  and 

moniiiig . The  incoinmnnicalde  trees 

l>egiu  to  persuade  us  to  live  with  them,  and 
quit  our  life  of  soleum  trifles.  Here  no  his¬ 
tory,  or  church,  or  state,  is  interpolated  on 
the  divine  sky  and  the  immortal  year."’ 

This  is  a  one-sided  spirit ;  but  it  is  a 
spirit  with  which  we  have  all  an  occa¬ 
sional  sympathy.  To  a  dis|>osition  like 
that  of  Mr.  Bryant  it  is  permanently 
congenial.  Thus,  in  the  following  verse, 
he  gives  voice  to  the  impulse  which,  even 
in  settled  countries,  often  induces  eccen¬ 
tric  men  of  culture  to  banish  thern.selves 
for  a  season  from  society  ; — the  impulse 
which  made  captive  the  “  Scholar  Gip¬ 
sy,”  which  the  hero  of  Locksley  Hall 
welcomes  for  a  moment,  and  then  re¬ 
jects:— 

“Ay!  this  is  freedom,  thesi  piira  skies 

Were  never  stained  with  village  smoke; 

The  fi'iigrant  wind  that  through  them  fli..*8 
Is  breathed  from  wastes  by  plough  unbruke. 

Here  wi  h  my  rifle  and  my  steed 
And  her  wliu  left  the  world  for  me, 

I  plant  me  where  the  red-deer  feed, 
in  the  green  forest,  and  am  free!" 

Imagin.itive  and  ardent  minds  oppressed 
by  the  “  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the 
fret,”  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  “this 
stninge  disease  of  modern  life,”  try  to 
escape  from  the  region  of  the  real  dra¬ 
ma  into  that. of  the  iileal  lyric,  “arva 
beata  petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas,” 
and  have  now  and  then  endeavored  to 
convert  it  into  an  actual  idyll,  as  when 
Thoreau  buried  himself  in  a  log-hut  by 
Walden  L.ake,  or  Wititlirop,  leaving  his 
ledgers  in  New  York,  scoured  over  the 
crags  of  Oregon,  or  Horne  (of  “  Orion”) 
was  foutid  mining  in  d  quarry  of  New 
South  Wales.  But  this  eniiyre  spirit  when 
put  into  practice  ultimately  cures  itself: 
a  poet  soon  tires  of  working  with  his 
hands  for  a  livelihood.  The  aspirations 
of  Clough’s  “Bothie”  are  stifled  by  the 
vilioace  cur<£  of  a  hard  life,  or  terminate  in 
the  catastrophes  of  a  fanaticism,  such  as 
Hawthorne  has  branded  with  his  genius 
in  the  “  Blithedale  lloiiiance.”  The  phi¬ 
losophical  relugees  find  that  the  solitude 
they  desired  charms  only  by  its  contrast 
with  the  civilization  they  have  lett;  as 
the  beauty  of  the  sea  is  its  contrast  with 
the  shore.  But  this  wandering  impulse, 
strong  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  the 
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modern  English  race,  has  colonized  and 
civilized  the  world  ;  it  is  es]>ecially  strong 
in  the  Anglo-American ;  the  very  rest¬ 
lessness  which  mrkes  his  cities  so  noisy 
bids  him  long  for  a  remoter  rest,  and 
this  longing  acts  in  conjunction  w’ith 
more  material  demands  to  drive  him 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  pioneer  the 
way  to  the  Pacific. 

The  growth  of  a  history  on  their  own 
soil  is,  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans, 
a  requisite  to  the  development  of  national 
art.  English  history  does  not  supply  the 
background  which  they  desiderate,  for 
they  c«nnot  associate  that  history  with 
what  they  see  around  them.  Memories 
of  the  Revolution  W ar  have  suggested 
some  stirring  verses,  as  “  Paul  Itevere’s 
Ride”  in  the  “Wayside  Inn,”  but  the 
most  eflective  American  national  works 
of  recent  date  owe  their  generative  ira- 

Eulse  to  the  political  movements  of  the 
ist  quarter  of  a  century.  The  assertion 
of  Henri  Beyle  that  politics  are  like  a 
stone  tied  round  the  neck  of  literature, 
and  Goethe’s  warning  to  the  young  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  were  charging  him  with  a 
lack  of  patriotic  fervor — “  Remember 
politics  are  not  poetry,”  must  be  accepted 
with  a  reservation.  As  a  rule,  the  wider 
the  grasp  of  the  poet,  the  farther  is  he 
removed  from  the  partisan.  In  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  in  Chaucer,  this  comprehensive¬ 
ness  is  so  extreme,  that  he  includes  in 
his  view  of  life  (like  that  of  a  remote  star 
with  an  infinitesimal  parallax)  only  the 
common  points,  and  excludes  from  it  the 
differences  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
systems  of  faith.  Dante  and  Milton, 
with  a  narrower  range,  take  more  de¬ 
finite  sides ;  but  their  highest  poetry  is 
universal,  it  transcends  the  strife  of  Guelf 
and  Ghilielline,  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier. 
On  the  other  hand,  poetry  of  a  secondary, 
though  still  of  a  high  order,  may  in 
many  cases  be  referred  to  the  suggestions 
of  living  history,  i.  c.,  to  politics.  Bal¬ 
lads,  not  legendary  or  purely  domestic, 
have  often  a  political  face ;  and  this  is 
true  of  the  songs  which,  like  the  “  Marseil¬ 
laise,”  help  to  fight  the  battles,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation.  The  stalks  of  asphodel  which 
move  to  and  fro  the  G^’gouian  rock  grow 
under  its  shadow.  Even  if  we  admit 
that  the  heroic  thought  which  inspires 
heroic  deeds  comes  from  a  loftier  source, 


the  shrewd  thought  that  condemns  or 
ridicules  degenerate  deeds  is  an  offshoot 
of  local  or  temporary  circumstances. 
Satire,  not  merely  personal,  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  political.  The  poetry 
of  Sophocles  seems  to  confirm  Goethe’s 
dictum,  that  of  Aristophanes  disproves 
it  “  Paradise  Lost”  is  comparatively  im¬ 
partial,  but  polemical  animus  points  all 
the  wit  of  “  Hudibras.”  The  Biylow  Pa¬ 
pery  a  series  of  metrical  pamphlets,  born 
of  the  great  social  and  political  struggle  of 
the  New  World,  are  among  the  most 
original  contributions  to  its  literature. 
Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Jamrs  Rr.ssEi.i.  Lowei.i.  was  already 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as 
the  author  of  an  extensive  volume  of 
miscellaneous  verses.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  his  earlier  efforts  are  more  impetuous 
than  jwwerful.  Buoyant  and  vigorous, 
but  bearing  everywhere  the  marks  of 
haste,  they  display  more  fancy  than 
imagination.  Lowell’s  genius  every¬ 
where  appf'ars  in  contrast  to  Bryant’s. 
Far  from  shrinking  into  solitary  place.s, 
he  loves  great  cities  and  their  cries,  and 
sets  them  to  rhyme  with  hearty  good¬ 
will.  Wlnm  he  g«K;a  into  the  country  it 
is  to  have  his  bliMKl  sent  faster  through 
his  veins  by  the  spring  morning,  and 
not  to  dream  among  autumn  woods.  We 
may  read  the  following,  one  of  the  best 
of  his  descriptions,  by  the  side  of  “Tiia- 
uatopsis  — 

“  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June, 

Then  it  ever  coma  perfect  da3’s; 

Then  heaven  tries  tlie  earth  if  it  be  in  tnue. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  wo  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten  : 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  tliat  reaches  and  towers, 
And  tfra»/nng  blimilg  abave  if  Jor  tijfhL, 

C^bt  lo  a  »oui  in  grat^  and Jlowari." 

Or  turn  the  page  to  the  picture  of  the 
grim  old  castle,which  “  summer  besieges 
on  every  side,”  or  hear  “  Allegra,”  or 
“The  Fountain,”  or  the  “  Indian  Summer 
Reverie  the  same  jubilant  energy  or 
“  Hush  of  life”  pervades  them  all,  and  the 
same  apparent  carelessness.  The  pas¬ 
sage  frotn  which  we  have  quoted  runs 
on  “  leaping  and  Hashing”  through  along 
page  before  it  comes  to  a  period,  and 
re|>cat8  itself  more  than  once.  Mr.  Low¬ 
ell’s  earlier  style  is  apt  to  be  both  ver¬ 
bose  and  tautological ;  faults  only  half 
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rodeemcd  by  its  fluency  and  richness,  an.alysis.  Mr.  Lowell’s  early  volume  is 
He  writes,  currente  calaino,  in  utter  dis-  by  no  means  the  product  of  a  poetaster : 
regard  of  Pope’s  “  greatest  art,”  and,  his  “  Irene,”  “  The  Requiem,”  “  The 
unchecked  by  any  reverences,  contemns  Token,”  “  The  Beggar  Bard,”  and  “  The 
“  the  dead  blaspheming  Past,”  ”  Bibli-  Growth  of  the  Legend,”  are  realty  fine 
olatry,”  and  the  “dotard  Orient,”  after  poems, — but  its  weaker  and  more  spas- 
the  fashion  in  which  an  English  poetaster  modic  verses  are  calculated  to  encourage 
(since  converted  to  Conservatism)  was  poetasters.  His  prev.aiting  faults  as  a 
used  to  deal  with  “  old  opinions,  rags  and  grave  writer  are,  that  he  frequently  con- 
tatters.”  The  imagery  in  those  poems,  founds  aspiration  with  inspiration,  and 
drawn  direct  from  nature,  is  generally  never  knows  when  to  stop.  In  the  “  B'a- 
true  and  suggestive,  showing  a  keen  eye  ble  /or  Critics,”  which  may  be  compared 
and  a  fine  sense  of  analogies.  That  with  Leigh  Hunt’s  “  Feast,”  and  with 
drawn  from  history  is  less  successful.  Suckling’s  “  Session  of  the  Poets,”  he 
Few  Americans  know  how  to  use  the  breaks  ground  on  the  field  where  he  has 
classics  with  due  reticence  ;  and  Mr.  ginoe  found  his  richest  harvest  The  in- 
Lowell’s  pages  are  infected  with  such  trinsic  merit  of  this  piece  lies  in  its  can- 
schoolboy  commonplaces  as  Phidian  dor  and  the  general  excellence  of  its  criti- 
Joves,  Syracusan  tyrants  Ibnlona  cisms,  in  the  course  of  which  the  “  whole 
groves,  Olympus,  Ganymede,  Tyrta>na  tuneful  herd”  of  American  authors  are 
harps’  and  rattling  shields  at  Marathon,  reviewed  with  keen  appreciation  and 
and  now’ and  then  confused  by  abstrac-  good-natured  banter.  The  catholicity  of 
tions  more  bombastic  than  metaphysical  author’s  taste  and  his  discernment  are 

Ili-s  semi-political  and  .serial  verses  are  no-  conspicuous  in  his  lines  on  Emerson, 
ble  and  manly  exhortations,  nev(  r  want-  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Cootier,  Irving, 
ing  in  fine  lines  and  finer  thoughts,  but  Kdg.ar  Poe,  and  Judd,  the  author  of  the 
many  of  them  are  S|)uiied  by  mixed  meta-  gtriking  Transatlantic  romance  of  “  Mar- 
phors  and  “  horticultural  rhetoric.”  We  garet”  He  perhaps  overpraises  Mr. 
read  them  at  first  with  a  glow  of  enthu-  ’vVillis,  and  under  estimates  Bryant,  but 
siasm,  but  their  fire  seems  to  burn  low’er  in  his  review  of  the  latter  he  does  full 
on  rcvisal.  The  “  Ode  to  Ireodom,”  justice  to  Wordsworth.  In  several  in- 
*  verses  on  “  The  Capture  of  I  ugitivc  gtances  he  shjws  himself  alive  to  the  pre- 
Slave^  and.  those  on  the  “I  resent  vailing  defects  of  his  countrymen,  which 
Crisis  (bearing  the  date  184o),  are  own.  The  following,  on  a 

thickset  with  stirring  watchwords;  few  obscure  writer  of  Maine,  has  a  wide 

are  more  cai  able  ot  being  recited  with  applicability  : _ 

effect  on  platforms,  but  they  will  not  bear  *  "  ^  ' 

“  Nenl  wants  balance ;  he  throws  his  mind  nlwavs  too  far, 

Anti  whisks  out  flocks  of  comets  and  never  a  star ; 

He  lias  so  much  rauf'cle,  and  longs  so  to  show  it. 

That  he  strips  himself  naked  to  prove  hc*s  a  poet. ' 

The  style  of  the  “  Fable  for  Critics  ”  is  ment  for  I),tphne,  near  the  commencement, 
npid  and  sparkling,  its  “  rhymical  trink-  illustrates  his  manner  of  coruscating  in 
ets”  glitter  like  icicles  in  inooiilight ;  it  verbal  allusions;  the  reference  to  Alcott, 
is  “  all  armed  with  {mints,  antitheses,  the  brilliant  talker  and  nebulous  writer 
and  puns,”  which  follow  each  other  like  is  even  more  salient : — 
siiarks  from  a  Leyden  jar.  Apollo’s  la- 

“Wliile  lie  talks  he  is  great,  hnt  goes  O'lt  like  a  tafier. 

If  you  shut  him  up  cloacly  with  pen,  ink  and|Mi|)cr, 

Yet  his  Angers  i  cli  fur  them  from  morning  till  night. 

And  he  thinks  he  does  wnmg  if  he  don't  always  writ* 

In  this,  as  in  all  things,  a  iiimb  among  luvn. 

He  goes  to  sure  death  when  he  goes  to  hu  pen  ” 

Page  after  page  of  this  sort  of  thing  of  wit,  but  seldom  “  as  much  again  to 
becomes  tiresome,  and  sometimes,  as  in  govern  it”  In  bis  recent  pleasant  vol- 
the  jests  on  a  graveyard,  is  even  tasteless,  nine  of  “  Fireside  Travels,”  he  still  runs 
Lowell  has  on  all  occ;isioiis  enough  riot  in  puns,  which  are  at  the  best  “  the 
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a-b  aha  of  humor,”  as  these  : — “  Bull  en¬ 
ters  St.  Peter’s  with  the  dome  of  Sl 
Paul’s  drawn  over  his  eyes  like  a  crimi¬ 
nal’s  cap,  ready  for  instant  execution, 
rather  than  confess  that  the  English 
"Wren  had  not  a  stronger  wing  than  the 
Italian  Angel.”  “  Milton  is  the  only 
man  who  ever  got  much  poetry  out  of  a 
cataract — and  that  was  a  cataract  in  his 
eye  ! ! !  ”  But  there  is  much  about 
even  his  earlier  works  which  induces  us 
to  forgive  those  “  violences,” — his  love 
of  freedom  and  truth,  his  hale  of  all 
meanness,  and  the  honest  expression  of 
of  lK)lh,the/)«y5frr/</«m  ingenium  Scvtorurn 
without  our  paralyzing  caution,  “  staves 
from  the  burly  old  M.-iyflower  lay,”  and 
“a  smack  of  the  pine  woods,”  in  which 
we  “  drones  of  the  Old  World  ”  find  an 
invigorating  refreshment. 

Mr.  Lowell  informs  us  that  his  view 
of  the  Mexican  War  as  a  national  crime; 
perpetrated  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  led 
to  the  publication  in  1840  of  the  first  of 
his  series  of  “  Biglow'  Pa|>ers.”  Tliis 
series  closed  in  1848  ;  afler  an  interval 
of  thirteen  years  the  second  began  to 
appear  in  18ol;  it  concludes  with  an  ima¬ 
ginary  speech  addressetl  to  tl.e  Itenubli- 
can  March  Meeting  of  last  year.  In  re¬ 
viewing  those  remarkable  productions, 
in  which,  through  tlie  ma.sks  of  three 
distinct  types  of  New'  England  character, 
the  poet  endeavors  to  enforce  his  own 
political  and  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
we  have  little  to  add  to  his  own  de¬ 
fence  of  the  dialect  in  which  they  are 
written.  Bishop  Percy,  in  dedicitting 
his  “■  Reliques  ”  to  the  Countess  of 
Northumberland,  apologizes  for  bring¬ 
ing  “the  rude  songs  of  ancient  mins¬ 
trels  before  the  notice  of  her  who  adorns 
courts  by  her  presence,  and  diffuses  ele¬ 
gance  by  her  example,” — an  apology 
conceived  in  the  spirit  and  couched  in 
the  fine  language  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
!ury.  But  the  success  of  Percy’s  experi- 
*ient  marked  the  beginning  of  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  simpler  modes  of  thought  and 
expression,  which,  in  spite  ofthe  bad  ex¬ 
ample  of  Johnson  and  the  great  example 
of  Gibbon,  has  ever  since  been  gaining 
ground  in  England.  The  revived  study 
of  our  old  literature,  the  rise  of  a  nation¬ 
al  philology,  the  intluenoe  of  Burns  and 
Wordsworth,  have  combined  to  direct 
atVentioQ  to  the  primitive  forms  of  our 


speech,  preserved  in  outlying  districts. 
Our  living  scholars  dwell  on  the  part 
played  by  dialectical  regeneration  in  ar¬ 
resting  the  corruptions  of  a  language, 
and  the  advantages  of  reinforcing  it  from 
its  living  roots.  What  were  once  called 
vulgarisms  have  in  many  cases  ciirried 
the  day  ag.ainst  “  diction,”  and  our  au¬ 
thors  are  willing  to  admit  as  true,  and 
with  some  reservations  to  act  upon  the 
mottoes  prefixed  to  the  scftond  series  of 
the  “Biglow  Papers” — “  Unser  sprach 
ist  auch  ein  sprach.”  “Vim  rebus  ali- 
quando  ipsa  verborum  humilitas  affert.” 
The  indispensable  condition  to  the  use  of 
a  countiy  dialect  is,  that  it  be  natural  to 
the  writer  ;  it  must  be  “  unser  sprach.” 
There  is  as  much  affectation  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  jtatoia  as  in  a  starched  and 
swollen  style  of  speech  ;  and  Ute  Scotti¬ 
cisms  of  an  Oxonian,  besides  being  gen¬ 
erally  incoirect,  are  as  incongruous  as 
the  classical  drapery  of  the  Ayrshire  bard’s 
letters  to  Clarinda.  Mr.  Lowell  has  ta¬ 
ken  pains  to  show  that  the  (mmliarilies 
ofthe  Yankee  dialect  are  not  indigenous, 
that  the  pronunciations  and  meanings 
given  to  old  words,  now  strange  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  the  use  of  words  now  un¬ 
known  in  England,  were  familiar  to  Spen¬ 
ser,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Webster,  and  Middleton,even  to  Merrick, 
Herbert,  Dryden,  and  Swift.  This  vin¬ 
dication  of  their  parentage  (supported  by 
Dr.  Marsh,  and  other  authorities  in  phi¬ 
lology)  is  successful  as  an  answer  to  what 
Mr.  Lowell  calls  “  the  Euro|>ean  Mrs. 
Grundy  ;  ”  but  w’e  are  more  concerned 
to  know  that  he  has  Inen  happy  in  his 
use  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  question. 
A  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  the 
chances  were  grejitly  in  favor  of  his  fail¬ 
ure  ;  but  the  permanent  )>opularity  of  his 
work  is  a  voucher  for  his  success,  lie  is 
not  only  at  home  in  the  rural  dialect,  it 
seems  to  fit  his  genius  better  than  the 
English  of  his  university.  In  some  in¬ 
stances — 

“The  ploughman’*  whistle,  or  the  trivial  flute, 
Finds  more  respect  than  great  Apollo's  lute 

Ijecause  the  tune  is  of  more  oonsequenoe 
th.an  the  instrument ;  and  our  author  is 
an  admirable  )tl.‘iyer  on  his  satirio  idyllic 
fiute.  The  'quiisi-dramatio  form  which 
he  has  adopted  is  also  fortunate,  as  it 
confines  a  too  discursive  fancy  within 
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limits.  His  penchant  for  classical  alia- 
Bion  tinds  vctit  in  a  sort  of  Bclf-satiro 
throu"ii  tlie  mouth  of  the  worthy  though 
pedantic  Puritan  mini.ster.  Hosea  Bi^* 
low  himself,  the  rough  New  England 
patriot,  is  ready,  like  Admiral  Ilodney, 
to  “damn  the  Trojans  and  damn  the 
Giei'ks,”  while  the  letters  of  Mr.  Saw'in 
are  excellent  examples  of  one  of  the  mo>it 
effective  forms  of  satire, — that  in  which 
contemptible  qualities  are  strippeal  of  their 
varnish  by  the  sheer  effrontery  of  the 
wearer. 

The  Biglow  Pajjers,”  though  written 
as  pamphlets,  are  better  matured  and 
more  condensed  than  Mr.  Lowell’s  other 
works  (for  passion,  and  even  political  fer¬ 
vor,  as  well  as  meditation  intensifies), 
their  style  is  more  trenchant  and  origi¬ 
nal,  ami  they  are  really  humorous.  The 
English  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
American  humor  is  analogous  to  the 
French  problem,  “Can  a  German  have 
esprit  f"  Humor  is  a  word  of  many  mean¬ 
ings.  Wlien  we  say  it  is  related  to  wit 
as  iinagiiialion  to  fancy,  we  only  shift 
the  controversy  as  to  its  proper  mean¬ 
ing.  In  the  Greek  classics  it  shows  it¬ 
self  mainly  in  the  guise  of  a  lambent 
irony  ;  in  the  English  as  a  subtle  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  curiosities  of  character.  In 
Sterne  and  Fielding,  as  in  Ben  Jouson, 
we  have  every  man  in  his  humor.  In 
some  forms  it  implies  the  sense  of  a  con¬ 
tradiction  or  contlict  between  the  higher 
and  lower  phases  of  human  nature,  in 
others  a  full  jieroeption  of  the  whole 
character,  in  others  the  |)Ower  of  isolat¬ 
ing  and  concentrating  the  attention  on 
single  features.  The  vivid  personifica- 
tion  of  such  features  constitute  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  Dickens,  and  this,  the  least  mel¬ 
low  and  refined  of  its  forms,  is  that 
which  almost  alone  we  find  in  the  New' 
World.  American  humor  seldom  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  under-currents  of  human 
life ;  its  insight  is  clear,  but  not  very 
deep ;  it  relies  largely  on  exaggeration, 
and  a  blending  of  jest  and  earnest,  which 
has  the  effect  of  singing  comic  words  to 
a  sad  tune.  The  examples  given  in  Mr. 
Lowell’s  preface  go  to  establish  this  ;  he 
makes  us  laugh  by  instancing  the  de- 
Bcription  of  a  negro  “  so  black  that  char¬ 
coal  made  a  chalk  mark  upon  him,’’  and 
of  a  wooden  shingle  “painted  so  like 
marble  that  it  sank  in  the  water.”  Mr. 


Brown  (Artemus  Ward)  excited  the  same 
kind  of  laughter  by  his  remark,  in  (toint- 
ing  to  a  mountain  on  his  canvas,  “The 
highest  part  of  this  mountain  is  the  top.” 
In  both  cases  the  amusement  is  owing 
to  a  shock  of  surprisi*,  produced  in  the 
one  ca.se  by  a  falsehood  plausibly  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  truth,  in  the  other  by  a 
truism  pretending  to  Ik.*  a  novelty.  Simi¬ 
larly,  when  the  last-named  writer,  among 
his  anctxlotes  of  the  conscription,  tells 
us  that  “one  young  man  who  was  drawd 
claimed  to  be  exemp  because  he  was  the 
only  son  of  a  w  idow’d  mother  w  ho  sup¬ 
ported  him,”  the  amusement  is  all  in  the 
unexpected  turn  of  the  last  three  words. 
Whereas  the  humor  of  Falstaff,  of  Cor¬ 
poral  Trim,  of  Major  Pendeniiis,  and  Bish¬ 
op  Blongram,  consists  in  its  truth  ;  what 
they  do  or  say  never  surprises  us;  it  is 
absurd  as  a  great  part  of  human  life  is 
ab.surd,  and  laughing  at  them  we  laugh 
at  something  in  ourselves.  The  humor 
4»f  the  “  Biglow'  Papers,”  like  the  Scotch 
“  wut,”  is  removed  on  the  one  side  by 
its  breadth  from  the  epigrammatic  wit  of 
the  Dunciad,  on  the  either  from  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  our  great  dramatists  by  the  ob¬ 
viousness  of  its  ideas.  Of  the  charac¬ 
ters  with  which  it  plays,  Birdofredum 
Swain  is  a  thorough  grotesque  (Ilosea 
Biglow  is  almost  wholly  serious),  and 
Parson  Wilbur  a  mere  sketch  of  a  pat¬ 
riotic  jwdant.  The  book  derives  its  pop¬ 
ularity  from  the  incisive  force  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  given  to  the  sentiments  shared 
by  the  author  with  a  large  section  of  his 
(tountrynien,  and  many  of  the  lines  most 
freipiently  quoted  owe  everything  to  their 
startling  directness,  as 

“  Ef  you  take  a  sword  nnd  dror  it, 

And  Ko  to  stick  a  feller  tliru', 

Guv'nient  aint  to  answer  for  it; 

God'll  send  the  bill  to  you ;  ” 

or  in  the  lines  of  the  pious  editor’s  creed 
characteristically  clenched  with  a  pun — 

“I  don’t  believe  in  principle; 

Hut,  O,  I  du  in  interest;” 

or  in  the  honest  candidate’s  declaratory 
letter,  where  the  log-rolling  of  elections 
is  ridiculed  in  the  verse, 

“Ef  you  git  me  inside  the  White  IIou.se,  etc. 

In  these  instances,  as  in  the  satires  on 
martial  glory — so  favorite  a  theme  with 
modern  reformers,  the  humor  consists  iu 
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tearing  tlie  pa»ntoff  dishonesty,  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  naked  to  its  own  condemnation. 
It  is  the  same  power  that  has  given  such 
wide  celebrity  to  the  famdtis  thoughts  of 
Mr.  John  P.  Robinson,  as  in  the  verse 
about  the  Ajmstles,  where  the  contrjist 
l>etween  Christian  profession  and  mili¬ 
tary  practice  is  drawn  with  a  reckless¬ 
ness  of  conventionality  that  delights  some 
readers  and  horrifies  others.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  Americans  is  more  homespun 
than  that  of  Englishmen ;  but  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  leas  sincere  nor  less  fervid,  and  the 
quaintness  of  their  language  in  speaking 


{August, 

of  8acre<l  things  may  be  paralleled  by 
passages  from  our  elder  divines,  who 
lived  at  a  time  when  men  faced  the  facris 
of  spiritu.al  experience  more  boldly  than 
ve  do,  because  they  w’ere  more  closely 
interwoven  with  their  every-day  life.  Mr. 
Lowell  speaks  of  the  common  sense  of 
his  hero  In-ing  “vivified  and  heated  by 
conscience.”  His  own  poetic  powers  are 
set  on  fire  by  moral  indignation  Hu  is 
a  good  hater,  and  his  h.atreds  sharpen 
the  edge  of  his  most  effective  verses. 
There  is  a  fine  satiric  scorn  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  put  into  the  mouth  ofCa.houn  : — 


‘^Fi'ccdom’d  kcvKfone  is  Slarory,  thct  ther’s  no  doubt  on, 
If»  t-utthin'  liic  ’i.: — wha'd  yc  call  it? — divine. 

And  the  slaves  that  we  oilers  make  the  m»»<t  out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

The  mass  oii);h’  to  lalatr  an'  wc  lay  on  soHiea, 

Thet  'a  the  rrasm  I  w.int  to  spn-ad  Freedom '•  arcc; 

It  ]intN  all  the  vonnincat  on  u«  in  office. 

And  reelises  our  .M  iker's  oriK'nal  idee — 

Jidin  C.  Calhoun,  aei  be.” 


Such  lampoons  as  these  were  the  rnjm- 
tii  verba  IjifC  imhtn  which,  with  Unci' Tina's 
Cabin,  and  the  sjteechesof  Garrison.  Phil¬ 
lips,  atid  Sumner,  helped  to  h.asten  the 
“  i. repressible  conflict”  of  the  two  con- 
tenditig  forces  in  the  Western  Continent 
Of  those  two  forces  Mr.  Lowell  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  1846  : — 

“Ef  I'd  my  way  I  hed  ruthcr 

We  should  go  to  work  an’  part ; 

They  take  one  way — we  take  ‘'other; 

Uuesv  it  wouldn't  break  ray  heart.” 

•Fifteen  years  afterwards  he  had  change«l 
hLs  mind,  or  rather,  events  had  changed 
it.  The  nation  had  grown  greater,  the 
adverse  interests  more  imposing,  and  the 
passions  on  both  sides  more  frantic.  Her 
success  in  the  aflfiir  of  Texas  m:i<le  the 
South  drunk  as  with  new  wine ;  disdaiti- 
ing  equality,  she  .aspired  to  a  |»erm.i- 
nent  domination,  and  after  triumphing 
in  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Hill, 
sufferetl  her  first  defeat  in  Kansas.  Then 
catne  the  Dread-Scot  decision,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Anti-slavery  riots,  the  raid  of  John 


Brown.  The  South  hung  John  Brown. 
“That,”  replied  K  nerson,  on  beh.alf  of 
M.issachuselts — “  tiuat  consecraU'S  the 
gallows.”  Men  in  this  temper  must  ei¬ 
ther  part  or  fight ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  South  atternpteil  to  part  made 
it  net«H.sary  for  them  to  fight  Armed 
by  the  stealthy  treachery  of  five  years, 
she  began  the  attack  on  tlie  United  .States 
in  the  same  fashion  in  which  she  had  l)e- 
gnn  the  att.ack  on  Kansas,  in  the  fashion 
of  Brooks’s  attack  on  .Mr.  Sumner.  The 
second  series  of  the  “  Biglow  P.ijwrs  ”  is 
animate*!  by  the  spirit  of  an  nncotn pro¬ 
mising  Unionist  as  well  as  that  of  an 
Abolitionist  Co|>|K?rheads  and  Seces¬ 
sionists,  as  such,  are  lashed  as  merciless¬ 
ly  as  the  Slaveholders,  whotn  the  follow¬ 
ing  mock  glorification  of  Southern  so¬ 
ciety,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  mean  po¬ 
litical  scjimp,  was  certainly  not  calcul.ited 
to  conciliate.  Mr.  S  iwin  loquitur, — hav¬ 
ing  settled  in  “Old  Virginny,”  and  tnar- 
ried  a  la<ly  of  the  “  fus’  fem'Iy”  there, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Higgs — 


“  Ffict  is  we  air  a  difforrnt  race,  an’  I  for  one  dont  ace, 

Sofh  havin’  oilers  tien  the  ease,  how  w’  ever  did  ajtree. 

It's  sunthin’  ihct  you  lab'rin  folks  up  North  hed  oo^:h‘  to  think  on, 
That  Higgses  can't  demean  themselves  to  rulin’  by  a  Lincoln  ; 

Thet  men  lan’  guv  nors  tu)  that  hex  seeh  Normal  names  ez  I’ickens, 
Accustomed  1 1  no  kin’  o’  work, ’thout  tis  to  givin’  lickens. 

Cant  measure  votes  with  folks  that  git  their  livin’  from  their  farms, 
And  prob’ly  think  that  Law's  ezgtKid  es  hevin’ coats  o’  arms.” 
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Nevertheless  onr  hero  feels  some  dlffi-  pin’  silver  off  for  lead  ain’t  the  sure  way 
ciilty  about  the  Knancial  condition  of  his  to  win  :  ” — 
adopted  country,  and  fears  that  “  swap-  ^ 

“  An’  fact  it  doot  look  now  ex  though — but  folks  mnst  live  and  larn — 

We  should  get  lead,  an  metre 'n  we  want,  out  o’  the  Old  Consam. 

Rut  when  I  ace  a  man  so  wise  an’  honest  ex  liuchanan 
A-lettin’  us  hcv’all  the  forts,  an'  all  the  anns  an’  canon, 

Admittin’  we  wux  nat’lly  right,  and  yon  wuz  nat’llv*  wrong, 

Cox  yon  wax  lab’rin  folks  an  we  wnx  what  they  call  Itong-tong, 

An’  cox  there  warn’t  no  fight  in  ye  morn’n  in  a  mashed  potater, 

While  two  o’  ns  can’t  skurcely  meet  hut  what  we  fight  by  natiir. 

An’  th’aint  a  bar-room  here  would  pay  for  openin’  on ’t  a  night. 

Without  it  giv’  the  privet  lege  o’  bein’  shot  at  sight. 

Which  proves  we  're  Natnr’s  nohletnen,  with  whom  it  don’t  surprise 
'  That  Britisli  aristuxy  should  feel  buun’  to  sympathixe,”  etc. 


Throii<rhoHt  the  volume  there  is  u  re¬ 
lic  of  the  spirit  which  “  smote  Ajvag,  hip 
and  thigh,  from  Aroer  unto  Minnith  ;  ” 
hut  the  writer  recognizes  the  difiiculty 
and  delicacy,  as  well  as  the  magnitude, 
of  the  task  before  bis  country. 

“  Thet  exe  of  ourn,”  says  the  ghost  of 
an  ohl  Ironside,  who  appears  to  Biglow 
in  a  dream,  opened  a  gap  that  aint 
bridged  over  yet — 

Slavery’s  your  Charles,  the  Lord  hex  gin  the  exe, 
'Our  Cluirltu,'  tez  /,  'kezymt  eiyht  nulUou  n«ck*.  ’  ” 

Lowell’s  satire  lias*  lost  none  of  its 
former  point  and  pregnancy,  his  patri¬ 
otism  glows  with  a  «lee|K*r  fervor.  Ilis 
songs  rise  out  of  the  hattle-lield  “  like 
rockets  druv’  by  ther  own  hurnin’,”  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  feeling  of  a  |>ersonal  loss, 
strengthened  by  “  the  strain  of  being  in 
deadly  earnest,”  and  dignified  by  the 
proud  conviction,  laid  up  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  New  Englander,  that 

“  Earth’*  biggest  Country’s  gut  her  soul 
An’  risen  up  Earth’s  greatest  naiiun  ” 

The  serious  poetry  of  this  volume  rea¬ 
ches  a  higher  standard  than  the  author 
has  elsewhere  attained.  The  short  ru¬ 
ral  romance  entitled  “  The  Courtin’,”  is 
one  of  the  freshest  bits  of  pastoral  in 
the  language,  and  the  descriptions  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  longer  pieces, — as  that  of 
the  rail-posts  “  like  ghosts  o’  sogers 
should'rin’  ghosts  o’  guns,”  of  the  black¬ 
birds  “  chat’rin’  in  tall  trees,  and  set¬ 
tlin’  things  in  windy  congresses,”  of  the 
spring  leaping  from  April  into  June,  and 
the  lines  on  the  singing  of  the  Bobolink 
— are  all  the  more  effective  because  they 
are  only  incidental.  As  a  specimen  of 
Lowell’s  graver  and  maturor  music,  we 


select,  with  difficulty,  the  following 
stanzas  from  a  poem  in  which  tender  re¬ 
grets  arc  mixed  with  triumph,  in  verses 
both  S4ift  and  strong,  artistic  and  ori¬ 
ginal  : — 

“  Umler  the  yaller  pine*  I  hnuse. 

When  Hunvhine  m  ikes  them  all  sweet  scented. 
An’ hepr  amimg  their  furry  boughs 
The  backin’  west  wind  purr  contented, 

Wliile  way  o’erhead,  ex  sweiU  an’  low 
Ex  di-tant  bell*  tliet  ring  fur  meeiin’. 

The  we<lgO(l  nil’  g^-ese  their  bugles  blow 
Further  an’  further  south  retreatin’. 

”  Or  up  the  slippery  knob  I  *tr<in 
An’ see  a  hundred  hills  likeislan’s 
Lift  {heir  blue  wiskLh  in  broken  chain 
Out  u’  the  sea  o’  snowy  silence  ; 

The  farm  -smokes,  swoetes’  sight  on  airth, 

Slow  thru’  the  winter  air  a  shrinkin’. 

Seem  kin’  o’  sad,  and  ronn’  the  hearth 
Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin’. 

Rat-tat- tat  tattle  thru’  the  street 
I  hear  the  drummers  makin’  riot, 

An’  I  set  thinkin’  o’  the  feet 

Thet  follen donee  an’ now  are  quiet — 

White  feet  ex  siiowdru|>s  innercent 

That  never  knowed  the  paths  o’  Satan, 
Whose  CO  iiin’  steps  there  ’*  ears  that  won’t. 
No,  nut  lifelong,  leave  off  awaitin’. 


‘‘T’a’n’t  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust 
All  tbrobbin'  full  o’  giUs  an’  graces. 

Leavin'  life’s  paupers  dry  ex  dust 
To  try  an’  make  b  lieve  fill  their  places. 
Nothin’  but  tells  us  wut  we  miss. 

Thcr’s  gaps  our  lives  can’t  never  fay  in. 

An’  thet  world  seems  so  fur  from  this 
Lef  fur  us  loafers  to  grow  grey  in ! 

“  My  eyes  cloud  up  for  rain ;  my  mouth 

Will  take  to  twitchin’  roun’  the  comers ; 

I  pity  mothers,  tu,  down  South, 

For  all  they  sot  among  the  scomers  : 

I’d  sooner  take  my  chance  to  stan’  . 

At  Jedgement  where  your  meanest  slave  is, 
Than  at  God’s  liar  hoi’  up  a  han’ 

Ezdrippin’  rod  ex  yonr’n,  Jeff  Davis! 
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“  Come  Peace !  not  like  a  mourner  bowed 
Fo"  honor  lost  an’  dear  ones  wasted, 

But  proud  to  meet  a  people  proud, 

With  eyes  that  tell  o’  triumph  tasted. 

Come,  w  th  han'  grippin’  on  the  hilt. 

An’  step  that  proves  ve  Victory's  daughter. 
Lungin’  for  you,  onr  t|*irits  wilt 

Like  aliipwrccked  men's  on  rafs  for  water  I 

“Come  while  onr  country  feels  the  lift 
Of  a  gret  instinct  shoutin’  forwards, 

An'  knows  that  freedom  a’u't  a  gift 
Thet  tarries  lung  in  hau’s  o’  cowards. 

Come  sech  ez  mothers  prayed  for.  when 

They  kissed  their  cross  with  li|«  that  quiv(;red. 
An’  bring  f  4ir  wages  for  brave  men, 

A  nation  saved,  a  race  delivered  !  ’’ 

We  have  come  a  long  way  here  from 
“Hail  Columbia!  ”  atid  “The  Star- 
epangled  Batiner.”  To  reverse  the  mis¬ 
take  of  a  great  English  statesman,  Jef- 
fersoti  Davis  has  made  a  nation  of  the 
North,  and  the  welding  heat  of  a  war, 
“  worthy  a  Milton  to  defend  and  a  Lu¬ 
can  to  sing,”  has  refitted  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  whotn  it  has  united  Ity  with¬ 
drawing  them  from  the  pursuit  of  sel¬ 
fish  emis  and  studies  of  Eurofiean  art, 
to  the  realization  of  a  great  national  aim. 
Duritig  the  last  six  years,  in  America, 
the  bonds  of  foreign  fashion  have  been 
broken,  and  even  comtnerce  has  become 
a  secondary  interest.  Tlie  heroic  deeds 
and  feelings  of  a  time  when  from  Maine 
to  Colorado  it  has  been  a  disgrace  to 
have  done  nothing  for  the  common  cause, 

“  Have  cast  in  shadow  all  the  goldcd  lore 
Of  clabsic  Giecce  and  Itonic.” 

The  same  impulse  which  has  made  pa¬ 
triots  of  pot'ts,  and  has  given  us  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “  Wreck  of  the  Cumberland,” 
and  his  beautiful  “  Christmas  Hells,”  and 
the  terse  dramatic  lines  entitled  “  Killed 
at  at  the  Ford,"  had  also  made  poets  of 


))atriots,  and  has  given  us  the  “  Biglow 
Papers.” 

The  only  sentences  of  this  volume 
which  an  Englishman  need  read  with  re¬ 
gret  are  those  in  which  the  author  dis¬ 
closes  his  feelings  towards  England. 
Like  many  of  his  co  patriots,  he  jiersists 
in  confounding  together  the  perfectly 
consistent  action  of  our  Government, 
and  the  inconsistent  and  unsympathetic 
criticisms  of  a  portion  of  our  press.  The 
spretae  injuria  fomux  still  rankles  in  his 
mind,  he  delights  in  calling  Concord 
Road  “John  Bull’s  Run,”  anil  asserts 
that  we  have  undone  the  healing  work  of 
fifty  years.  In  his  idyll  entitled  “  Mason 
and  Slidell  he  exclaims — 

“  Shall  it  be  love  op  hate,  John? 

It's  you  that's  to  dedde.” 

The  critics  of  both  nations  can  per¬ 
form  no  worthier  task  than  th.at  of  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  a  wise  decision,  and 
helping  to  smooth  over  Internationa  Ijars 
by  a  candid  recognition  of  each  other’s 
excellences  ;  but  nothing  more  should  be 
needed  to  secure  the  harmonious  action 
of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  than  the  mutual  consecration 
of  the  maxim  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  him¬ 
self  so  nobly  expres-sed,  “  Our  true  coun¬ 
try  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the 
south,  on  the  east  and  the  west,  by  Jus¬ 
tice.” 

Mr.  John  Greeni.eaf  Whittier  is  the 
lyrist  par  excellunce  of  Americ.a,  and  the 
l^st  of  his  lyrics  have  a  nerve,  swing, 
and  fire  that  imparts  to  the  reader  a 
share  of  the  writer's  enthusiasm.  Ilis 
verse,  rapid  as  a  torrent,  is  |H*r[)etually 
overflowing  its  banks.  Lowell,  in  an 
appreciative  criticism,  attributes  to  him 


“  A  ferror  of  mind  that  knows  no  RC[>aration 
’Twixt  simple  excitement  and  pure  iiwpiratioa 

Then  his  grammar  ’•  not  always  correct,  nor  his  rhymes. 
And  he’s  prone  to  repeat  bis  own  lyrics  sometiiues,  ” 


No  one  stands  more  in  need  of  the  ad¬ 
vice,  once  given  to  Southey,  “  Squeeze 
out  tlie  wdiey,”  and  to  no  works  more 
than  to  his  is  the  the  maxim  nXeor  rint6v 
xarroS  more  applicable.  The  “Tent 
on  the  Beach  ”  is  unusually  free  from 
the  author’s  prevailing  defects;  but  some 
of  the  pieces  are  still  diflTuse,  and  the 
number  of  those  which  have  any  marked 


originality  is  limited.  The  idea  which 
gives  a  semblance  of  unity  to  the  larger 
half  of  the  volume  is  slightly  mollified 
from  that  of  the  “Wayside  Inn.”  On 
an  American  sea-shore,  which  recalls  the 
sands  between  Nahant  and  Lynn,  three 
friends — a  “  lettered  magnate,”  a  sun¬ 
tanned  traveler,  and  an  editor — have 
pitched  a  tent,  there  to  “fling  their  loads 
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of  custom  down.”  and  “  escape  a  while 
from  cares  that  wear  the  life  away.”  To 
the  editor,  who 

“  Had  left  the  Miisca’  haunts  to  turn 
The  crank  of  tin  opinion  mill,” 

the  common  air  is  still  “  thick  with 
dreams,”  and,  during  the  pic-nic,  he 
entertains  the  company  by  telling  tales. 
Wo  have  seldom  read  a  pleasanter  or 
more  graceful  set  of  tales  in  verse.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  smoothness,  a 
quiet  beauty  of  sentiment,  and  occasional 
instances  of  vivid  imatrery  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  music  of  Kivermouth  Rticks, 
the  Palatine,  and  the  Grave  by  the  Lake, 
recalls  and  rivals  that  of  Longfellow’s 
be.»t  ballads.  But  few  of  them  leave  a 
permanent  impression,  none  are  so  vigo¬ 
rous  as  the  best  of  those  in  the  “  Way¬ 
side  Inn,”  while  they  wholly  want  the 
realistic  suhtilty  of  Clough’s  “  In  M  ire 
Magno.”  The  most  striking  of  the 
series  is  “  The  Brother  of  Mercy,”  Piero 
Luca,  w’ho,  on  his  deathbed,  feeling  him¬ 
self  too  poor  for  the  “  grand  company” 
of  heaven,  is  abandoned  by  the  stern 
monk,  his  confessor,  but  welcomed  by 
the  angels  as  one  who,  like  Abu  Ben 
Adhem,  loves  his  fellow-men.  The  same 
supreme  trust  in  the  Divine  love,  which 
is  the  sum  of  Whittier’s  ardent  faith,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  beautiful  religious  verses 
entitled  the  “  Kterual  Goodness,”  and 
“  Our  Ma.ster.”  These  are  catholic  hymns 
in  the  widest  sense,  commended  by  their 
humility  as  well  as  their  comprelien- 
siveness.  The  spirit  which  pervades 
them  is  condensed  in  the  following 
verses : — 

“  And  so,  beside  the  silent  sea, 

I  wait  the  imilll.  d  our ; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me, 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Tlicir  fronded  palms  in  air, 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  Ills  love  and  cure. 

d  brothers !  if  my  faith  is  vain. 

If  ho|  cs  like  the.>e  betray  ; 

Fray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 
The  sure  and  safer  way.” 

Some  of  the  strongest  lines  in  the  Imok 
arc  in  the  address  to  Thomas  Starr 
King,”  which,  w'ith  the  valediction  to 
Bryant,  have  the  rare  merit  of  comlensa- 
tiou.  Its  finest  mtisic  is  in  the  stanzas 
entitled  lievisited.”  Of  the  national 


lyrics  the  most  powerful  is  perhaps  “  Laos 
Deo,”  a  graiiil  burst  of  acclamation,  sug- 
ge.'*t«d  by  the  passage  of  Lincoln’s  Con¬ 
stitutional  Amendment.  Nothing  in  this 
volume  does  full  justice  to  Mr.  W^iittier’s 
narrative  power.  His  master-piece  in 
this  direction  is  “  Maud  Muller,”  an  ori¬ 
ginal  and  more  innocent  version  of 
Browning’s  “  Statue  and  the  Bust,” 
springing  up  in  an  American  meadow. 

When  we  compare  an  author  like 
Whittier  with  Eiksak  Au.en  Poe,  the 
relative  estimate  we  form  of  their  works 
must  depend  on  our  view  of  the  province 
of  poetry.  If  its  aim  be  to  astonish  or 
to  fa-scinate,  Poe  takes  a  high  rank  among 
poets  ;  accoriling  to  Wordsworth’s  view 
of  poetry,  he  has  hardly  a  place  among 
them  at  all.  He  teaches  us  nothing,  and, 
living  in  one  world,  writes  in  another. 
All  we  know  of  the  personality  of  the 
authors  we  have  been  reviewing  adds  to 
the  charm  of  their  works.  Regarding 
Poe’s  career,  it  is  enough  to  ray  that 
polite  literature  has  no  terms  to  describe 
it.  He  was  both  mad  and  bad,  and 
o.stentatious  in  his  madness  an<l  his  bad¬ 
ness.  The  vain  and  captious  jealousy  of 
his  criticisms,  and  his  habitual  meanness, 
are,  if  possible,  more  repulsive  than  his 
other  vices,  with  which  literary  critics 
are  less  concerned.  But  there  are  some 
who  maintain  that  he  is  the  greatest  of 
American  poets.  This  is  an  exaggeration 
of  his  powers  only  surpa.ssed  by  his  own 
exaggeration  of  them.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  by  pure  intensity  of  delirium, 
he  now  and  then  takes  a  flight  beyond 
that  of  any  other  Western  poet.  His 
“  Politian”  is  perhaps  the  stupidest  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  play  that  has  ever  been  written  ; 
but,  in  his  lyrics,  the  fervor  of  his  sym- 
patliy  for  himself  makes  artistic  recom¬ 
pense  for  his  want  of  sympathy  for  others. 
The  passion  of  “  Annabel  Lee”  is  at  a 
white  heat,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  pathos 
as  deep  as  the  sounding  sea.”  The 
classic  finish  of  the  best  of  liis  verses  that 
have  any  meaning  is  unsurpassed,  and 
his  exquisitely  musical  cadences  give  an 
irresistable  charm  even  to  those  which 
are  most  nonsensical.  “  The  Raven”  is, 
at  the  worst,  a  marvelous  piece  of  mech¬ 
anism,  and  the  same  delicacy  of  touch  U 
everywhere  visible  in  the  rushing  lines  of 
“  Annie,”  “  Eulalie,”  “  Ulalume,”  “  Leo- 
uore,”  and  “  The  City  by  the  Sea.”  Au 
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appreciative  though  over-indulgent  bio¬ 
grapher  has  directed  attention  to  the 
precocity  of  Poe’s  genius ;  more  remark¬ 
able  is  the  purity  of  his  poems.  By  the 
side  of  bis  life  they  are  like  nuns  in  the 
convent  of  a  disorderly  city  ;  but  they 
are  at  the  same  disadvantage  ;  their  isola¬ 
tion  gives  them  an  air  of  unreality.  The 
“banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden”  of 
his  fancy,  “  float  and  flow  ”  on  the  roof 
of  an  imaginary  palace.  As  a  romancer 
Poe  inhabits  the  morbidly  analytic  world 
of  Balzac  ;  as  a  poet  he  is  not  human, 
much  less  American,  and  has  no  proper 
place  in  nur  review. 

A  much  more  considerable  Transat¬ 
lantic  writer  comes  under  the  category 
of  great  prose  authors  who  have  anmsed 
themselves,  and  not  unfrequently  delight¬ 
ed  their  readers,  by  their  verse  ;  but  Mr. 
Emerson’s  verse  has  the  same  faults  and 
merits  as  his  prose ;  the  two  modes  of 
speech  are  with  him  different  modes  of 
expounding  the  same  philosophy,  and 
they  fall  to  be  considered  together.  It 
is  enough  here  to  remark  that  the  title 
of  “  The  Sphinx,”  given  to  one  of  his 
poems,  is  a  fit  epithet  for  many  of  the 
others;  three-fourths  of  them  are  per¬ 
vaded  and  spoiled  by  the  gold  dust  of 
mysticism.  Emerson  has  been  called 
“  A  Plotinus-Montaigne,”  whose  range 
“  has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  the  other 
the  Exchange,”  and  his  muse  has  a  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  a  transcendental  phase. 
His  best  pieces,  as  the  “  Wood  Notes,” 
the  “  Inscription  for  Concord  Monu¬ 
ment,”  and  “Goodbye,  proud  World,” 
are  inspired  by  his  sympathy  with  the 
active  energy  of  American  life,  and  by 
his  love  of  Nature.  Fresh  as  a  breeze 
from  his  native  hills,  they  bear  the  mark 
of  a  master  hand,  and  arrest  our  atten¬ 
tion  the  more  strongly  that  the  moods  of 
mind  they  present  are  strange  to  our 
fashions. 

In  closing  for  the  present  our  remarks 
on  American  literature,  we  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  our  regret  for  the  scant  justice  we 
have  been  able  to  render  to  several  of  the 
authors  we  have  named.  The  critics  of  one 
nation  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  regard 
the  works  of  another  from  an  outside  {H>int 
of  view.  Few  are  able  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  wholly  of  the  influence  of  local 
standards ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  when  the  early  efforts  of  a  young 


country  are  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  an  older  country,  strong  in  its  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights,  and  intolerant  of  changes, 
the  drift  of  which  it  is  unable  or  unwil¬ 
ling  to  appreciate.  English  critics  are 
apt  to  bear  down  on  the  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  New  World  with  a  sort 
of  aristocratic  hauteur  ;  they  are  perpet* 
ually  reminding  them  of  their  immatu¬ 
rity,  and  their  disregard  of  the  juste  mi¬ 
lieu.  Such  sentences  as  these,  where 
half-truths  are  clad  in  discourtesy,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  excite  an  unpleasant  feeling  : 
— “  Over  American  society  there  is  dif¬ 
fused  an  incurable  vulgarity  of  speech, 
sentiment,  and  language,  hard  to  define, 
but  perceptible  in  every  word  and  gesture.’ 
“  People  of  refinement  in  the  States  are 
over-refined  :  they  talk  like  books,  and 
everwhere  obtrude  their  superior  educa¬ 
tion.”  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  hard  to  please.  Ordinary  men  among 
them  are  as  sensitive  to  foreign,  and, 
above  all,  to  British  censure,  as  the  irri- 
tabile  genus  of  other  lands.  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  is  permitted  to  impress  home  truths 
on  his  countrymen,  as  “  Your  American 
eagle  is  very  well ;  but  l)eware  of  the 
American  peacock.”  Such  remarks  are 
not  permitted  to  Englishmen;  if  they 
point  to  any  flaws  in  Transatlantic  man¬ 
ners  or  ways  of  thinking,  with  an  effort 
after  politeness,  it  is  “  the  good-natured 
cynicism  of  a  well-to-do  age  ;”  if  they 
commend  Transatlantic  institutions  or 
achievements,  it  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  “  with  that  pleasant  European 
air  of  indirect  self-comphment  in  conde¬ 
scending  to  be  pleascil  by  Araericjin  merit 
which  we  find  so  conciliating.”  Now 
that  the  United  States  have  reached 
their  full  majority,  it  is  time  that  Eng¬ 
land  should  cease  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  their  guardian,  and  titne  that  they 
shouhl  cease  to  be  on  the  alert  to  resent 
the  aasumption. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
serious  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of 
a  national  literature  in  the  New  World, 
and  trust  not  to  be  accused  of  condescen¬ 
sion  in  referring  to  some  of  its  advanta¬ 
ges.  Foremost  among  these  is  itsy'resA- 
ness.  The  Authority,  which  is  the  guide 
of  old  nations,  constantly  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  tyrannical ;  they  wear  their  tradi¬ 
tions  like  a  chain ;  and,  in  the  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  laws  of  taste,  the  creative  pow- 
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era  are  depressed.  Even  in  England  we 
write  under  fixed  conditions,  with  the 
fear  of  critics  before  our  eyes ;  we  are 
all  bound  to  cast  our  ideas  into  similar 
moulds,  and  the  name  of  “free-thinker” 
has  grown  into  a  term  of  reproach.  Ban¬ 
yan’s  Ptlgrim's  Progress  is  perhaps  the 
last  English  book  written  without  a 
thought  of  being  reviewed.  There  is  a 
g.ain  in  the  habit  of  self-restraint  foster¬ 
ed  by  this  state  of  things  ;  but  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  consequent  lack  of  spontanei¬ 
ty  ;  and  we  may  learn  something  from  a 
literature  which  is  ever  ready  for  adven¬ 
tures.  In  America  the  love  of  uniformi¬ 
ty  gives  place  to  impetuous  impulses,  the 
most  extreme  sentiments  are  made  audi¬ 
ble,  the  most  noxious  “  have  their  day, 
and  cease  to  be and  truth  being  left  to 
vindicate  itself,  the  overthrow  of  error, 
though  more  gradual,  may  at  last  prove 
more  conclusive.  A  New  England  poet 
can  write  with  confidence  of  his  country 
as  the  land 

“  Wlierc  iKflbne  suffers  loss,  or  blecJs 
Fur  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies.” 

Another  feature  of  American  literature 
is  its  comprehensiveness :  what  it  has  lost 
in  depth  it  has  gained  in  breadth.  Ad¬ 
dressing  a  vast  audience,  it  appeals  to 
universal  sympathies.  In  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  where  comparatively  few 
have  leisure  to  write  well,  almost  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  can  read,  and 
does  read.  Books  are  to  bo  found  in 
every  log-hut,  and  public  questions  are 
discussed  by  every  scavenger.  During 
the  war,  when  the  Lowell  factory-girls 
■were  writing  verses,  the  “  Biglow  Pa¬ 
pers  ”  were  being  recited  in  every  smithy. 
The  consequence  is  that  (setting  aside  the 
newspapers)  there  is  little  that  is  section¬ 
al  in  the  popular  religion  or  literature ; 
it  exalts  and  despises  no  class,  and  al¬ 
most  wholly  ignores  the  lines  that  in  oth¬ 
er  countries  divide  the  upper  ten  thous¬ 
and  and  the  lower  ten  million.  Where 
manners  make  men,  the  people  are  proud 
of  their  peerage,  but  tl)ey  blush  for  their 
boors.  In  the  New  World  there  are  no 
Grand  Seigneurs,  and  no  human  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  and  if  there  are  fewer  giants  there 
are  also  fewer  mannikins.  American 
poets  recognize  no  essential  distinction 
between  the  Village  Blacksmith  and 
“the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere:”  our  Burns 


wrote  for  the  one,  Byron  for  the  other; 
Longfellow,  to  the  extent  of  his  genius, 
writes  for  both  at  once.  The  same  spirit 
which  glorifies  labor  denounces  every 
form  of  despotism.  American  slavery, 
partly  from  its  being  an  anachronism, 
and  partly  from  its  being  based  on  an  an¬ 
tagonism  of  race,  was  in  tnany  resj>ect8 
worse  than  Athenian  slavery.  But  there 
is  no  song  of  an  Athenian  slave.  When 
the  ancients  were  unjust  to  their  inferiors, 
they  were  so  without  moral  disquietude ; 
the  lie  had  got  into  the  soul.  Christian¬ 
ity,  which  substituted  the  w’ord  “lu'oth- 
er”  for  “  barbarian,”  first  gave  meaning 
to  the  word  humanity;  but  the  feudalism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  long  contended  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  better  teaching  of 
the  Church  ;  the  spirit  of  Froissart  held 
its  ground  against  that  of  Langland.  At 
this  day  our  greatest  living  author  has 
allowed  his  hero-worship  to  degenerate 
into  a  vindication  of  a  worse  than  feudal 
tyranny.  The  best  literature  of  America 
is  an  Areopagitica  of  Freedom.  The 
vei’ses  of  her  poets  thrill  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  right  against  might  Children 
are  her  favorite  poetic  types.  A  woman’s 
book,  inspired  by  ordinary  talent,  and 
writen  in  a  mediocre  style,  having  for 
its  main  excelletices  only  a  fervid  iion- 
esty  and  a  hatred  of  oppression,  was 
among  the  moving  springs  of  her  great 
political  and  social  revolution. 

- - 

Tho  Saturday  Review. 

THE  COROVATION  OF  THE  KING  OF 
HUNGARY. 

•  Europe  in  this  generation  has  seen  no 
s|>ectacle  so  imposing  or  so  interesting 
as  the  coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  at 
Pesth  last  Saturday.  The  ceremony  uni¬ 
ted  the  three  great  elements  which  make 
a  ceremony  successful  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  It  was  gorgeous,  it  was  solemn, 
it  was  individual.  The  pomp  and  show 
could  not  have  t>een  surpassed ;  a  great 
constitutional  crisis  w'as  marked  by  the 
manifest  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  law  ; 
and  religion  lent  its  most  awful  and  yet 
its  most  tranquilizing  influences  to  the 
scene.  Pesth  is  in  itself  suited  to  be  the 
theatre  of  a  pageant  to  a  degree  which 
scarcely  any  other  European  city  can  i  i- 
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val.  It  has  the  natuml  advantages  of  a 
bold  bluff  of  roek  overlooking  a  vast  fer¬ 
tile  |ilain,  and  a  magnifiwnt  rivet  bor¬ 
dered  with  docks.  s])anned  by  a  l>eanti- 
fnl  bridge,  and  adorned  on  each  side  with 
a  line  of  varied  and  |iictiiresqne  build¬ 
ings.  No  feature  in  the  scenery  speaks 
more  eloquently  of  the  diversity  of  races 
that  are  mingled  there,  of  the  largeness 
of  view,  and  the  respect  for  others  which 
lie  .at  the  root  of  all  constitutional  gov- 
ernn  ent,  than  the  .Jewish  Synagogue, 
w  hich  is  the  most  remaikable  and  the 
mosfr  prominent  of  all  the  buildings  of 
the  town.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  is  concentrated  all  that  is  most  es¬ 
pecially  German.  It  is  there  that  the 
artillery  is  placed  and  the  garrison  lodg¬ 
ed  by  which  the  town  is  Iteld  in  check. 
On  tl  e  left  hank  there  is  a.  panorama 
illustrative  of  all  that  is  most  especially 
Hungarian.  The  gentry  of  the  district 
still  walk  about  in  gorg«‘Oua  dresses,  and 
seem  as  if  they  had  just  dismounted  from 
or  were  just  going  to  a  crusade.  The  la<lies 
walk  about  on  a  summer  evening  as  if  at 
a  ball,  with  the  boddice,  the  short  skirt, 
and  the  lively  colors  that  in  Western 
Europe  are  only  seen  at  the  OjK*ra,  but 
w  hich  there  seem  natural  and  decorous, 
and  the  every-day  dress  of  women  who 
have  become  refined  without  ci'asing  to 
l)€  picturesque.  Along  the  streets  saun¬ 
ter  gaunt  figures  dressed  in  sheepskin, 
savages  from  the  wild  plains  of  the  Low¬ 
er  Danube,  barbarians  such  as  the  Ko- 
mans  found  there  in  the  da}s  of  Tkajan. 
To  tills  capital  the  Emperor  of  Ai  stkia 
came  to  be  crownetl,  and  the  coronation 
was  as  ceremonious  and  as  imposing  as 
any  sjiectacle  must  be  that  draws  its  de¬ 
tails  from  the  history  of  a  thousand  jears. 
To  men  like  the  Hungarians,  in  whose 
hearts  antiquity  is  still  alive,  ritualism 
and  ceremony  are  realities  Every  stage 
of  the  coronation  was  the  relic  or  the 
embodiment  of  some  great  jmssage  in 
Hungarian  history,  and  yet  each  stage 
was  as  complete,  as  impressive,  and  as 
dignified  in  itself  as  if-  it  had  been  ex¬ 
pressly  designed  by  the  most  inventive 
of  lilualist  intellects  to  awe,  astonish,  and 
inform  the  spectator.  The  religious  cer¬ 
emony  at  Buda,  where  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  bad  the  holy,  mysterious,  sa¬ 
cred  crown  placed  on  them,  received  the 
holy  nnetion,  and  took  the  vows  of  obe¬ 


dience  to  the  Church  and  the  laws,  w-as 
succeeded  by  the  great  secular  ceremony 
at  Pesth  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  And  then  at  the  end  came  the 
quaint  but  most  picturesque  scene  of  the 
artificial  mound,  when  the  crown«*d  King 
rose  up,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  people  drew 
his  sword  towards  the  four  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  as  a  pledge  that  he  would 
l)e  true  and  loyal  to  his  subjects  from 
w  hatever  quarter  danger  or  menace  might 
come. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  gorgeousness  or 
the  solemnity  of  the  cereimmy  that  gave 
it  its  sjtecial  and  distinctive  character, 
and  made  it  unlike  anything  in  Western 
Europe.  In  Hungary  individuals  still 
play  the  chief  parts  in  the  drama  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  nobles  who  attended  the  cer¬ 
emony  came  ea<rh  with  his  own  retinue, 
each  in  his  appropriate  dress,  with  his  own 
banners  and  his  own  peculiar  apparel,  just 
as  the  Knight  Crusaders  joined  each  for 
himself  the  long  array  that  moved  on  to 
the  Holy  City.  To  each  ma^thcre  this  cor¬ 
onation  was  a  victory  of  his  own  w  inning, 
and  was  dear  to  him  with  the  dearness 
of  a  personal  triumph.  What  makes  this 
coronation  a  thing  quite  by  itself  was  that 
it  was  a  celebrati<m  of  a  victory  held  in 
honor  of  the  van(|uished.  No  one  who 
does  not  know  through  what  humilia¬ 
tion,  through  what  long  agonies  of  sus¬ 
pense,  through  what  \i<a>sitmles  of  des- 
]iair  and  hope,  the  Hungarians  have 
clung  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  can 
appreciate  the  thrill  ot  joy  with  which 
these  Hungarian  nohles  and  gentlemen 
must  have  attended  the  coronation  of 
Francis  J^iseph.  For  nineteen  years, 
through  revolution  and  rebellion  and 
military  tymnny  and  crafty  negotiations 
backwards  and  forwards,  they  have  held 
firtn  to  the  one  tenet  that  the  heir  of  the 
Ha|«burgs  was  nothing  to  them  uidess 
he  was  their  crowned  King,  lK)und  ^by 
their  laws,  and  solemnly  sworn  to  uphold 
their  Constitution.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Austrian  lawyers  ex|>oundisl  to  them  the 
theory  that,  as  they  had  l»een  conquered, 
the  Constitution  was  at  an  end.  They' 
would  not  hear  ot  a  doctrine  they  thought 
so  false  and  slavish.  They  stuck  firmly 
to  their  great  j)oint,  that  Hungary  was 
a  constitutional  country,  and  could  have 
none  but  a  constitutional  King.  Each 
individual  felt  this  and  said  this,  and  sup- 
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ported  his  nei«;hl>or8  in  saying  it.  Tlio 
Goveriinient  of  Austria  was  nothing  to 
them.  They  would  not  obey  it.  Main 
force  iniglit  compel  tliem  to  outward  sub¬ 
mission,  but  they  wouhl  not  yield  to  it 
as  men  yield  to  that  which  they  respect 
and  allow.  All  Constitutions  flourish 
through  and  are  founded  on  this  bravery, 
or  it  may  Ik;  called  obstinacy,  of  individ¬ 
uals.  And  if  the  individuals  who  are 
obstinate  are  not  too  few  or  too  high 
above  the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  tlio 
stronger  is  the  ^Constitution.  It  is  not 
the  op|K)sition  of  a  few  great  nobles,  but 
the  oppo^ition  of  many  small  nobles  or 
gentlemen,  each  respected  in  his  district, 
that  gives  force  to  a  Constitution.  The 
Crown  may  exile,  or  behead,  or  cajole  a 
few  great  nobles,  as  it  did  in  France; 
but  it  must  ultimately  succumb  to  the 
opposition  of  an  indcHtiite  number  of 
small  gentry,  each  of  whom  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  he  is  right,  and  each  of  whom  is 
willing  to  undergo  gre.nt  privations  and 
great  poverty  ratlier  than  abandon  tlie 
glorious  inheritance  of  freedom  that  has 
descended  to  him  from  his  fathers.  La>t 
Saturday  these  gentlemen  each  enjoyed 
his  hour  of  keen  }>ersonal  triumph.  Tlie 
Con.stilution  had  won  its  own  through 
and  by  him.  Generally  what  may  be 
termed  the  ruck  of  a  procession,  the  un¬ 
distinguished  mass  taking  part  in  a  grand 
]iageant,  are  nobodies,  have  done  notliitig, 
feel  nothing,  wish  nothing,  except  tliut 
the  crowd  may  admire  tlieir  fine  clothes, 
and  think  with  appropriate  envy  what 
gay  and  great  liolks  they  must  be.  But 
at  iVslh  the  meanest  and  the  poorest  and 
the  humblest  Magyar  was  a  victor,  and 
saw  in  the  celebration  of  his  victory  the 
reward  which,  of  all  earthly  rewards,  he 
prized  most  highly. 

Perliaps  .  in  all  constitutional  history 
there  h:is  been  no  triumph  at  once  so 
great  and  so  pure.  In  EnglamI  alone 
can  we  look  lor  a  parallel.  For  Hungary 
alone  of  all  Kuropean  nations  has  guarded 
its  Constitution,  and  prized  its  Ihms,  and 
succeeded  in  muintahiing  its  ancestral  free 
Government  with  an  English  tenacity 
and  success.  And  yet  where  in  English 
history  are  we  to  find  anything  like  this 
crowning  of  Fuancis  JosKciit  Every 
now  and  then  we  have  had  a  coronation 
which  has  marked  an  epoch  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  coronations,  for  example,  of 


WiLMAM  and  Mary,  of  Geokoe  III  , 
and  of  Victoria,  have  all  been  in  their 
way  remarkable.  But  when  William 
III.  and  his  wife  were  crowned  there 
was  great  regret  at  the  sad  necessity  of 
crowning  them,  and  at  the  upsetting  of 
the  old  hereditary  right  ;  and  half  the 
nation  at  lea.st  was  not  sure  w  hether  it 
w'as  doing  right  The  acces.oion  of 
Georoe  III.  began  a  new  era,  for  be  wa.s 
the  first  King  lor  nearlj  half  a  century 
who  was  an  Englishman,  and  his  reign 
put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  possibility 
of  a  civil  war.  Queen  Victoria  came, 
w'ith  the  promise‘s  of  girlliood  and  the 
influences  of  an  uncorrupted  nature,  to 
heal  the  strife  and  calm  the  waters  in 
which  her  unfortunate  uncles  had  be‘en 
so  long  plunging  without  effect  or  digni¬ 
ty.  So  far  as  each  of  these  Sovereigns 
held  out,  on  acceding  to  the  Crown,  the 
hope  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  country, 
ami  epitomized  some  kind  of  constitu¬ 
tional  gain,  their  coronations  m.-iy  be 
compared  with  that  of  Francis  Joseph. 
But  they  all  tell  far  short  of  Ids  position 
at  Pesth  last  week  in  this — that  his  coro- 
iLation  had  been  won  from  him  against 
his  will,  and  yet  was  itself  a  sign  that 
bitterness  and  division  were  at  an  end. 
The  Hungarians  are  as  glad  that  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph  is  their  crowned  king  as  he 
can  be.  They  know  how  invaluable  it 
is  to  them  that  they  should  have  u  mon¬ 
arch  whose  authority  is  to  be  the  main¬ 
spring  of  their  politic.ll  system,  and  yet 
who  can  inspire  them  with  a  perfect  ct>n- 
fidence  that  he  will  not  break  or  des¬ 
troy  the  instrument  with  which  lie  works. 
They  have  suffered  terribly  during  all 
these  long  years  of  sad  suspense.  They 
have  been  im|>overiAhed,  dishearteneti, 
without  hope  lor  themselves  or  their 
children.  Tiiey  are  very  glad  that  their 
time  of  trial  is  now  over,  and  they  Itave 
no  reseiitmeiit  against  their  Kino,  nor 
any  desire  to  nurse  angry  passions 
against  him  and  his  race.  That  which 
comes  nearest  in  English  history  to  the 
scene  of  last  Saturday  is  the  progress 
of  Charles  11.  on  his  restoration,  when 
the  people  seemed  to  bemad  with  joy,  and 
to  find  no  words  warm  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  their  welcome.  But  Charles  II. 
came  as  the  conqueror,  not  the  conquer¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  one  taction  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country,  another  faction  re- 
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garded  his  accession  as  tiic  last  stroke  of 
affliction  that  liad  been  dealt  out  to  the 
good  and  the  righteous.  The  corona¬ 
tion  of  Fkancis  Joseph,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  uiiinixed  pleasure.  But  even  if  we 
can  find  no  parallel  in  English  history, 
yet  that  we  have  to  look  to  English  his¬ 
tory,  and  to  it  alone,  for  soiuetliing  like 
a  parallel,  is  surely  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion.  That  constitutionalism  is  a  mere 
matter  of  race  was  a  favorite  theory  of 

fdiilosophers  not  long  ago.  We  in  Eng- 
and  were  free  because  freedom  w'as  es¬ 
sentially  Teutonic.  No  nation  could  be 
really  free  unle.ss  its  ancestors  had  been 
described  in  the  Germany  of  TAcm’S. 
And  yet  the  nation  second  only  to  the 
English  in  the  history  of  constitutional¬ 
ism  is  not  Teutonic,  nor  even  European, 
but  Asiatic  by  origin  and  Turkish.  There 
is  comfort  to  be  derived  from  this,  for  it 
seems  to  put  a  strong  barrier  in  the  way 
of  the  race  theory  of  constitutionalism. 
At  any  rate  the  coronation  at  Pesth  is  a 
satisfaction  to  Englishmen,  in  a  way  and 
to  a  degree  far  beyond  anything  that  oth¬ 
er  nations  can  feel.  It  is  a  tribute  to  us 
and  our  merits  that  anything  so  like  what 
is  our  own  should  be  so  successful ;  and 
we  maybe  almost  as  proud  and  as  much 
delighted  as  Magyars  when  w'e  read  the 
details  of  this  most  affecting  scene,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  the  successive  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  coronation. 


Fruor’l  Hagaixe. 

THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  CLERGY 
FROM  SEATS  IN  THE  HOUeE 
OF  COM.MONS. 

The  legislature  of  Great  Britain, unlike 
all  other  representative  bodies,  has  form¬ 
ally  declared  that  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tabli.->hed  Churches  of  England, Scotland, 
and  Ireland  are  ineligible  for  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  has  ratified  this  declara¬ 
tion  by  a  statute,  41  Geo.  III.  cap.  G3. 
By  the  iirovisions  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1839,  this  .disability  is  extended 
to  Roman  Catholic  priests.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  disability  is  not  func¬ 
tional,  but  personal.  It  not  only  affects 
those  who  are  beneficed,  or  are  other¬ 
wise  engaged  in  the  “  cure  of  souls,”  or 
are  possessed  of  an  office,  the  cccupation 
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of  which  is  conditioned  by  admission  to 
holy  orders ;  but  those  who  have  been 
ordained  either  as  deacon  or  j)rie8t  in  the 
English  Church,  or  have  been  made  mi- 
nisUTs  in  the  Scotch  Church.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  penalties  on  sitting  or  voting  in 
the  House,  in  case  a  constituency  re¬ 
turns  an  undetected  clergyman,  are  to  be 
inflicted  when  the  discovery  is  m.ade. 
Finally,  the  election  of  a  clergyman  is  to 
be  declared  void. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  this 
act  of  seclusion, and  the  reasonings  which 
justified  the  provisions  ^  Horne  Tooke’s 
Act,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  “  declared 
and  enacted  ”  them,  are  very  little 
known.  Ninety-nine  educated  jicrsons 
out  of  every  hundred  who  balk  on  the 
subject,  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  is  due  to  a 
standing  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  only.  Not  one  person  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  |>erhaps  is  acquainted  with  the  facts 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
Act  of  1801,  when  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  with  great 
rapidity  on  a  subject  requiring  minute 
historical  research,  and  the  House  itself, 
from  personal  hostility  to  a  man  who 
had  b^n  lately  introduced  to  it,  disabled 
at  lea.st  15,000  individuals  of  the  up|)er 
middle  class  from  a  seat  in  parliament. 
In  order  to  understand  these  facta,  it 
will  be  neees.sary  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  early  constitution  of  Parliament, 
as  well  as  to  advert  to  the  rea.sons  which 
made  Horne  Tooke  so  unpopular  with 
the  ministry,  that  they  could  pass  the 
Act 

Parliaments,  as  most  persons  now 
know,  were  originally  summoned  in  or¬ 
der  to  grant  taxes.  The  inachineiy 
of  Parliament  was  borrowed,  it  appears, 
from  those  clerical  Convocations,  which 
ha<l  long  I)een  familiar  with  demands  of 
aid  from  Rome,  and  which  distributed 
customary  charges  upon  the  tenants  of 
ecclesiastical  fees,  when  the  charge  was 
claimable.  As  the  taxes  leviable  on 
these  tenants  were  derived  from  in- 
com-^,  those  on  the  lay  tenants  from 
personal  property  ;  as  the  value  of  a 
benefice  was  know  n,  and  on  the  whole 
fixed,  the  amount  of  jiersonal  property 
fluctuating  ;  as  therefore  a  grant  only 
was  e.'Sential  to  the  taxation  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  income,  and  an  assessment  by  sworn 
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collectors  was  needed  when  a  fifteenth 
was  levied  ;  and,  furthermore,  as  the  te¬ 
nure  of  ecclesiastical  income  was  sharp¬ 
ly  distinguished  from  that  of  lay  persons 
— Parliament  and  Convocation  Tnade  se- 
])arate  grants.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
clergy  to  maintain  this  separation,  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  grants  of  a  clerical  tenth 
and  a  lay  twentieth  do  not  indicate  equal 
sacrifices  to  the  exchequer,  the  first  hav¬ 
ing  been  paid  from  income,  the  second 
Irom  goods,  and  in  boroughs  from  stocks- 
in-trade. 

Taxes  granted  in  convocation  exten¬ 
ded  to  ecclesiastical  fees,  even  though 
they  were  possessed  by  lay  persons,  or 
lay  corporations.  The  first  college  foun¬ 
ded  in  Oxford,  the  typo  in  fact  of  all 
such  academical  institutions,  was  emi¬ 
nently  a  lay  corporation.  Merton  laid 
no  condition  of  taking  orders  on  his  fel¬ 
lows.  lie  peremptorily  excludes  monks 
from  his  benefaction.  But  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  endowment  was  ob-  . 
tained  from  impropriated  tithes.  When¬ 
ever  Convocation  grants  an  aid  to  the 
king  or  the  pojKj,  or  the  nuncio,  or 
to  cardinals  visiting  England,  the  col¬ 
lege  is  taxed  by  Convocation.  But 
on  all  its  lay  fees,  it  contributes  through 
the  king’s  collectors. 

So  again,  a  lay  fee  held  by  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic  was  liable  to  those  customary  orex- 
ceptional  charges  which  either  belonged 
of  right  to  the  Crown,  or  might  be  im- 
jiosed  by  parliamentary  grant.  A  very, 
cursory  inspection  of  the  lay  taking  rolls 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  will  show 
that  clergymen  specially  so  designated, 
i.  e.  as  rectors  or  vicars,  contributed  to 
these  subsidies  from  their  lay  fees.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  case  of  John 
of  Gatesden  was  solitary,  who  is  said 
by  Matthew  Paris  (12-1.))  to  h.ave  been 
possessed  of  many  benefices  and  many 
lay  fees,  to  have  resigned  the  former,  to 
have  lieen  knighted  by  the  king  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  to  have  mairied  a  daughter  of 
■  the  house  of  Bruce.  The  monk  of  St. 
Albans  gives  no  hint  th.at,  in  his  day, 
there  was  any  canonical  impediment  to 
the  step,  but  observes :  “  curam  exuens 
animarum  periculosam,  ad  magnoruin 
Procerum  dignitatem  advolavit.  Unde 
multi  nobiles  origine,  mente  autem  igno- 
biles  invidentes,  illi  cito  postea  laqueos 
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gravaminis  praepararunt ;  quorum  invi- 
dorum  molimina  Johannes,  invidiosus, 
nen  sine  difficultate,  prudenter  evasiL” 
Similarly  John  Bigod,  younger  brother 
of  Roger,  is  said  by  Ilemingburgh  to 
have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
England,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  his 
brother,  but  to  tiave  been  an  ecclesiastic. 

In  the  days  w'hen  all  learning  wjis  the 
property  of  the  clergy,  it  is  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  believe  that  they  were  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Many  cases  occur  in  the  rolls  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  which  the  member  returned  as 
elected  to  reprtjsent  a  county  or  borough 
is  design.ated  as  a  clerk.  Nor  is  the 
absence  of  this  appellation  negative 
proof  against  the  previous  ordination  of 
an  individual.  There  has  not  been,  till 
comparatively  late  times,  any  custom  of 
distinguishing  clergymen  by  a  prefix  to 
their  names.  The  title  of  reverend  was  ' 
long  ago  assigned  to  the  superior  eccle- 
sia.stics,  but  as  late  certainly  as  the  days 
of  Walton,  it  was  not  given  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  clergymen.  Willis,  one  of  the 
most  preci.se  and  accurate  men  of  his 
day,  is  by  no  means  regular  in  the  use 
of  the  prefix  as  late  even  as  1750.  A  large 
collection  of  his  letters  to  Humphrey  Ow¬ 
en,  then  Bodley’s  librarian,  exists  in  Bod- 
ley’s  library.  In  his  addresses  to  these  let¬ 
ters  he  leaves  out  “  reverend  ”  as  often  as 
he  uses  it  The  writer  has  heard  of  old- 
fashioned  clergymen,  who  have  declined 
to  use  a  title  to  which  they  had  no  legal 
right  When  the  clergyman  w.as  un¬ 
beneficed,  or  retired  from  the  cure  of 
souls,  he  might,  if  he  choose,  become 
unobservedly  a  lay  person.  Before  the 
reformation,  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  se¬ 
cular  clergy  was  not  different  from  that 
of  laymen.  The  costume  of  clergymen 
at  the  present  time  is  (some  peculiar  af¬ 
fectations  excepted),  just  as  with  the 
Quakers,  the  adherence  to  what  was 
once  the  gener.al  style  of  dress  adopted 
by  grave  and  decorous  persons. 

The  cases  quoted  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  clergy  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  before  the  passing  of  Horne 
Tooke’s  Act,  were  open  to  dispute.  The 
earliest  was  th;it  of  Newell,  who  was 
returned  from  a  Cornish  borough  in 
1553,  but  was  ejected  from  the  house, 

“  because  he  had  a  voice  in  Convoca- 
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tion.”  The  decision  seems  to  indicate 
no  more  than  the  fact,  that  it  was 
against  the  custom  of  Parliament  for  the 
same  person  to  have  a  seat  in  both  Hou¬ 
ses.  Hut  the  decision  in  the  ease  of 
Christopher  Parkins,  dean  of  Carlisle, 
points  tlie  other  way.  This  person,  who 
held  the  deanery  from  1595  to  1622,  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  voice  in  Convocation,  but 
he  held  his  seat  unchallenged.  lie  was 
not,  it  appears,  in  orders,  or  at  least  not 
in  priest's  orders,  since  he  had  a  dis|>en- 
sation  from  Elizabeth,  by  which  he  was 
Buffere<I  to  retain  his  deanery  notwith¬ 
standing  his  want  of  a  clerical  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  case  of  Dr.  or  Sir  Joseph 
Craddock  is  less  equivocal.  He  w’as  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Parliament  of  1661,  for 
liichmond,  is  mentioned  in  the  journals 
as  having  obtained  sick  leave  from  the 
House  in  May,  and  is  declared  incapable 
of  sitting  ill  the  following  January. 
Craddock  was  unseated  on  petition.  One 
Wandesford  claimed  the  seat,  objecting 
that  Craddock  was  in  holy  orders,  and 
was  not  returned  by  the  inajt*rity  of 
suffrages.  Tlie  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Privileges,  both  objec¬ 
tions  were  sustained,  and  Wandesford’s 
name  w  as  substit  uted  in  the  return  for  that 
of  Craddo<*k.  The  fourth  case  was  more 
recent  Edward  Uushworlh  had  been 
returned  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  deacon's  orders, 
and  had  served  a  curacy.  It  doc‘s  not 
appear  that  he  had  taken  priest's  orders, 
liis  ojqionent,  John  Barrington,  who 
petitioned  against  Kushworth's  return, 
had  warned  the  electoi’s  of  New  port  that 
his  rival  was  ineligible,  and  that  their 
votes  would  be  thrown  away.  On  con¬ 
sidering  the  petition,  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  gave  no  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  Itusliw'orlh’s  eligibility, 
other  than  a  report  that  he  was  duly 
elected.  This  decision  was  given  in 
February  1785.  But  though  these  cases 
only  are  alluded  to  in  the  report  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  in  1801,  it  was  well 
enough  known,  and  never  disputed, 
that  many  |>ersons  had,  from  time  to 
time,  sat  in  Parliament,  who  were,  if  the 
case  of  Craddock  is  to  be  taken  as  con¬ 
clusive,  disabled  from  fulfilling  this  func¬ 
tion. 

Betw’een  tlie  time,  however,  in  which 
Craddock’s  return  was  declared  void,  and 


the  question  was  revived  in  the  ca.so  of 
llushworth,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  clergy.  By  some  arrangement,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  not  very  clear. 
Convocation,  shortly  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  gave  up  the  practice  of  voting  sup¬ 
plies.  The  privilege  was  not  worth  con¬ 
tending  for.  It  had  long  since  been 
ruled  that  the  grants  of  the  clergy  in  Con¬ 
vocation  had  no  legal  validity,  unless 
they  were  subsequently  sanctioned  or 
endorsed  by  Parliament  All  that  re¬ 
mained  to  Convocation  was  a  formal  and 
barren  initiative.  Thenceforward,  and 
a.s  it  seems  tacitly,  ecclesiastical  were 
treated  as  liiy  fees.  The  incnmltents  of 
freehold  benefices  were  empowered,  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  clergy  or  lay  persons,  ta 
vote  tor  inemliers  of  Parliament,  and 
were  subjected  to  the  same  im|)osts  in 
respect  of  their  benefices  as  they  had  been 
liable  to  in  respect  of  their  lay  possessions. 
Before  this  arrangement  was  made,  them 
was  some  color  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
clergy,  though  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  disqualification  was  either 
not  contemplated  or  was  disregarded. 
But  afterwards,  if  we  can  trust  tlie  un- 
conlradicted  statements  of  many  ]>ersons, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  and  had  been 
indispo.sed  to  invalidate  the  return  of  a 
clergyman,  even  in  case  a  petition  were 
presented,  and  would  certainly  not  be 
inclineil  to  raise  the  question  on  abstract 
grounds. 

But  the  case  was  very  different  when 
Horne  Tooke  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  and  Mr.  Wilson,  on  February  16, 
1801.  The  presence  of  no  person  could 
have  been  more  offensive  to  the  dominant 
party.  Tooke  was  now  an  elderly  man. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  a 
prominent  and  busy  politician.  He  had 
supported  Wilkes  in  the  Middlesex  con¬ 
test.  Report  said  that  he  had  saved  the 
election.  He  liad  fought  against  the 
scandalous  pardon  of  the  Brothers  Ken¬ 
nedy.  He  dictated  the  famous  reply  of 
Alderman  Beckford  to  the  King.  He 
founded  tlie  society  for  8upi>orting  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  his  quarrel  with 
Wilkes,  he  was  the  assailant  of  that  per¬ 
son's  character,  not  of  his  opinions.  He 
ran  a  tilt  with  Junius.  But  so  much 
courtesy,  considering  the  character  of 
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that  controversy,  was  used  on  both  sides, 
that  Tooke  lost  no  part  of  such  popular¬ 
ity  as  he  had  obtained.  He  was  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  American  war,  and  denounced 
the  “  Lexington  massacre.”  Tried  at 
Guildhall  on  account  of  the  comments 
which  he  had  published  on  this  transac¬ 
tion,  he  was  convicted  of  a  scandalous 
lil)el,  fined  and  imprisoned.  He  attempt - 
e<i  to  obtain  a  call  to  the  bar,  but  he  fail¬ 
ed,  and  reviled  theHenchers.  He  offend¬ 
ed  even  Paley,  whose  political  hetero¬ 
doxy  was  sup]>oHed  to  have  barred  his 
preferment,  for  Paley  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
his  Master’s  degree  at  Cambridge.  His 
DivfTglona  of  Parley  alarmed  even  the 
l.alitudinarians  and  the  ntilitarians  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  canditlate  for  West¬ 
minister  in  17!)0.  He  was  tried  for  high 
treason  in  1794,  and  acquitted,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Government.  Ho 
was  jubilant,  his  enemies  exasperated  and 
unforgiving.  The  Government  w:i8  not 
likely  to  forget  that  Lord  Stanhope  had 
presided  at  a  banquet  hehl  at  Norwich, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  Hardy  and  Tooke,  and  had  affec¬ 
ted  the  style  of  repuldican  Franw  in  his 
spet»ches.  He  8t(K)d  again  for  West¬ 
minister  in  1790,  and  polled  nearly  3,000 
votes  without  canvassing  the  electors,  or 
spending  a  penny.  Hu  denounced 
corruption,  ridiculeil  the  bigotry  and 
dishonesty  of  Parliament,  and  in  p.arlic- 
ular  he  <lirected  a  ceas  less  attack  against 
rotten  boroughs.  In  1801,  he  was  returu- 
e<l  for  Old  Sarum. 

Tooke  had  been  a  friend  of  Wilkes. 
In  a  letter  which  Wilkes  took  care  to 
publish  after  their  quarrel,  Tooke  had 
s{H)ken  conternptuously  of  the  rite  of 
ordination,  and  coupled  those  expres¬ 
sions  with  a  bl  isphetnous  jest  These 
wonls  had  been  quoted  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  He  had  associated  with  the 
abbot  of  the  Medmenham  monks,  the 
society  whose  wild  acts  of  profane  in<le- 
cency  had  shocked  an  age  by  no  means 
preci8t\  He  had  thrown  up  his  living, 
and  ostentatiously  abandoned  his  orders, 
liefore  the  world  ho  was  a  libertine,  a  jes- 
ter,,a  scoflfer  at  things  holy.  He  lived 
in  0|)en  concubinage.  He  was  an 
associate  of  Tom  Paine.  He  drank  off 
bottles  of  brandy  with  Porson  and  Bos¬ 
well,  and  left  both  under  the  table. 


Many  of  these  practices  were  venial 
enough,  according  to  the  morality  of  the 
time,  but  they  were  deemed  dangerous 
evidence  of  character,  when  coupled  with 
extreme  liberalism  in  politics.  Such  a 
man  was  returned  to  Parliament  on  the 
nomination  of  the  mad  Lord  Camelford, 
and  by  the  six  electors  of  Old  Sarum. 

He  no  sooner  took  his  seat  than  Earl 
Temple,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  challengeil  his  right  to  election. 
Temple  said  that  he  should  wait  fourteen 
days,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  peti¬ 
tion  might  be  presented  from  that  borough 
against  Mr.  Tooke’s  return.  On  March 
10,1801,  the  same  nobleman  moveil  that 
evidence  be  given  of  Mr.  Tooke’s  ordina¬ 
tion.  Upon  this  question  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  was  taken,  the  effect  of  which  was, 
that  proof  was  given  of  Tooke’s  ordina¬ 
tion,  of  his  induction  to  the  cha|)elry  of 
New  Brentford,  of  his  having  performed 
divine  offices  in  the  church,  and  having 
received  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  fees. 
Upon  this  division  and  this  evidence,  a 
committee  was  appointe<l,  the  chairman 
being  Mr.  Bragge,  who  reported  on 
April  2nd  as  to  the  eligibility  of  persons 
in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House.  On 
May  4th,  a  debate  took  place  on  the  re¬ 
port.  The  object  of'Temple  was  to  procure 
a  decision  of  the  House  adverse  to  Tooke, 
and  to  establish  -  a  precedent  against  a 
similar  case.  But  Addington  resisted 
this  course,  and  firomised  to  bring  in  a 
bill  which  should  have  a  general  and 
permanent  effect.  Temple,  however,  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  motion.  On  a  division,  the 
motion  in  favor  of  taking  “  the  case  of 
the  return  from  Old  Sirum  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House”  was  lost  by  94 
to  53. 

Two  days  after,  Addington  brought  in 
his  bill,  which  declared  and  enacted  the 
dis.ability,  the  penalties  on  sitting  and 
voting,  and  the  character  of  evidence 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  of  a  pereon’s  being  in  holy  orders. 
The  bill  was  resisted  by  Fox,  Burdett, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  Grey,  Jolliffe  and 
others.  It  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
Government  officials,  as  Vansittart,  Ab¬ 
bot,  Scott  and  Mitford.  The  opposition 
pleaded  that  to  elect  and  to  be  electe  i 
are  relative,  and  that  as  the  franchise  had 
been  accorded  to  the  clergy,  their  eligi¬ 
bility  to  it  had  beaainferentially  admitted, 
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v'h.itever  were  the  precedents.  n»ey 
argued  that  the  instances  quoted  were  at 
once  few,  uncertain,  and  contradicted  by 
the  notorious  admission  of  clergy  during 
the  last  150  years.  Tooko  suggested  an 
amendment,  by  which  a  person  elected 
should  be  disqualitied  from  holding  a 
benefice  hereafter,  a  proposal  which  was 
supj)ortod  by  Jolliffe  and  Grey.  Mean¬ 
while  Kushworth,  who  had  In.-en  seated 
by  the  committee  of  1785,  presented  a 
petition  against  the  bill.  The  whole 
opposition  considered  the  bill  to  be  a 
]>ersonal  attack  on  an  obnoxious  indivi¬ 
dual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  argued,  that  the  express  voice  of 
]*arliamentary  precedents  was  hostile  to 
the  eligibility  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the 
clergy  Vd  great  social  influence  and 
position  ;  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
being  considerable,  the  danger  of  par¬ 
liamentary  corruption  was  inevitiible  ; 
that  Convocation  was  an  existent  power 
in  the  state,  dormant  indeed,  but  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  aroused  to  dangerous  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  but  above  all,  they  insisted  on  the 
indelibility  of  orders,  assigning  the  same 
significance  on  this  p<  ini  to  the  diaconate 
and  priesthood.  Wynn,  a  writer  on 
ecclesia.stical  matters,  was  quoted  to  the 
eti’ect  that  there  was  no  canonical  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  admission  of  the  clergy  to 
the  House — it  had  of  course  often  hap- 
pended  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a 
clergyman  became  a  peer — and  Tooke 
cited  the  authority  of  Bacon,  and  the  in¬ 
direct  testimony  of  Coke  to  the  eligibility 
of  the  order.  Tlie  bill  was  carried  ti)rough 
the  house  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Thurlow  de¬ 
clared  that  he  should  vote  against  the 
bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  inherent  absur¬ 
dities.  This  view  was  sustained  by  Lords 
Moira  and  Holland.  Even  Eldon  cen¬ 
sured  the  Government  obliquely,  when 
he  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  proceede«i  by  resolution. 
Lords  Westmorland  and  Itosslyn  voted 
for  the  bill,  on  grounds  similar  to  those 
which  prevailed  with  the  Government 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hors¬ 
ley,  Bishop  of  llochcster,  the  only  pre¬ 
late  who  spoke,  while  he  indignantly 
maintained  that  orders  were  indelible, 
owne<l  that  there  was  no  canonical  ob- 
ection  to  a  clergyman’s  sitting  in  the 


House  of  Commons,  and  added  that  the 
chief  impediment  which,  in  his  opinion, 
could  be  urged  against  the  concession  of 
the  right,  was  to  be  found  in  the  scanda¬ 
lous  concomitants  of  an  ordinary  elec¬ 
tion.  Here  too,  the  bill  passed  without 
a  division.  It  received  the  royal  assent 
on  June  23.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  the  ineligibility 
was  extended  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Scotch  establishment,  while  provision 
was  made  that  no  return  to  the  existing 
Parliament  was  to  be  disturbed.  Horne 
Tooke  therefore  kept  his  seat,  but  he 
never  entered  the  ilouse  again,  though 
the  Parliatnent  was  not  dis.solved  till  the 
end  of  the  following  year. 

It  cloes  not  ap|>ear  that  either  Tooke 
or  his  friends  anlicipaterl  that  his  return 
would  l>e  questioned.  In  all  the  known 
cases  on  which  a  division  had  been  taken, 
a  j>etition  had  been  presented  by  the 
unsuccessful  omdidate.  In  the  last  and 
the  most  familiar  case,  that  of  Uush- 
wbrth,  the  committee  had  ignored  the 
disability,  and  seated  the  member  whose 
eligibility  was  challenged.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  the  de¬ 
bates  of  1801,  as  to  the  diflerence  of 
priest’s  and  deacon’s  orders  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  which  few  speakers  insisted  on. 
Besides,  there  were  cases  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  many  ia  the  House,  of  clergy¬ 
men  sitting  unquestioned  and  unchal¬ 
lenged.  Tem|>le  did  not  dispute  this ; 
he  contented  himself  w’ith  answering  that 
a  blot  is  not  a  blot  till  it  is  hit.  It  is  to 
be  observed  too,  that  when  Tooke  stood 
fL.r  Westminister,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
his  opponents  having  given  notice,  that 
votes  recorded  on  his  behalf  would  be 
thrown  away,  ns  had  been  done  in  Kush- 
worth's  case.  Can  w'e  doubt  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  in  1785  had 
been  taken  as  a  conclusive  precedent  T 

The  lime  in  which  Tooke’s  act  was 
jiassed,  is  one  on  which  few  persons 
could  look  back  with  satisfaction.  Pitt 
had  quitted  office,  liecause  be  could  not 
carry  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  Adding¬ 
ton  was  installed  in  his  place.  The  de¬ 
cent  was  from  a  prince  to  a  prentice. 
Irish  disaffection  was  not  relieveii  by.the 
suppression  of  Fitzgerald’s  insurrection. 
The  union,  secured  by  the  vilest  cor¬ 
ruption,  had  sw'amped  the  local  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which,  demoralized  and  bigoted  as 
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it  might  be,  was  always  Irish,  and  some¬ 
times  patriotic  It  was  a  time  of  gagging 
acts,  of  suspending  habeas  corpus,  of  anx-f 
ions  debate  on  home  affairs  and  foreign 
policy.  The  continental  despots  had  made 
the  French  soldiers  a  nation  of  heroes, 
and  had  given  Napoleon  a  field  for  his 
splendid  and  destructive  genius.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  nation  had 
been  constrained  to  relinquish  its  metallic 
currency.  The  famine  was  sore  in  the  land . 
The  price  of  wheat  had  risen  far  above 
all  recorded  experience.  Parliamentary 
reform,  long  promise<l,  was  postponed. 
The  people  had  not  yet  entered  on  that 
career  of  military  glory  which  ultimately 
reconciled  them  to  the  w.ar  and  its  pro¬ 
digious  charges.  Old  men  can  even  now 
recall  the  intense  anxiety  with  which 
they  watched  those  negociations  which 
led  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  how 
eagerly  the  nation  desired  rejmse.  And 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles  the  Tory 
party,  in  its  eagerness  to  take  vengeance 
upon  an  old  and  feeble  man,  disabled  a 
whole  order  of  society.  It  would  have 
been  as  rational  to  have  inflicted  the 
same  ilisability  on  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  John.  After  the  act  was  passed, 
Tooke,  in  an  address  to  tho  Westminister 
electors  offered  his  ironical  thanks  to  the 
Government,  for,  said  he,  “  so  eager 
were  they  to  attack  tne,  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  hang 
me  in  the  lobby,  it  it  would  have  been 
carried  without  a  division." 

Viewed  from  any  point,  the  theory  of 
the  constitutional  disability  of  the  clergy 
is  seen  to  be  untenable.  Later  research 
has  prove<l  that  clergymen  were  frequent¬ 
ly  returned  to  Parliament,  at  lea.st  to  the 
end  of  tho  fourteenth  century.  There  is 
no  proof  to  the  contrary  in  the  fifteenth. 
The  titular  distinction  of  a  clergyman  is 
modern,  the  means  of  identifying  one 
who  has  retired  from  the  active  func¬ 
tions  of  his  c.alling  are  but  of  yestenlay. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  truth  in  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  he  was  canonically  di.sabled. 
Horsley  was  no  mean  authority,  and  his 
statement,  though  reluctant,  is  positive. 
Even  if  Horne  Tooke  had  never  become  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  he  was  liable 
to  such  penalties  or  censures  as  the  can¬ 
ons  provided  against  the  abandonment 
of  spiritual  for  secular  pursuits,  when  he 
threw  up  Brentford  and  took  to  farming. 


But,  in  fact,  the  canons  had  fallen'  into 
desuetmle  a  century  and  a  half  before 
Horne  Tooke  commenced  his  political 
career.  It  was  ridiculous  to  infer  indi¬ 
rectly  to  a  new  disability,  when  time  out 
of  mind  the  censures  of  the  church  had 
slept  and  been  forgotten.  • 

The  only  truth  which  could  have  been 
alleged  was  that  while  Convocation  sat 
to  grant  supplies,  its  power  was  in  the¬ 
ory  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  therefore  a  seat 
in  one  House,  or  a  qualification  for  one 
House  only,  barred  the  |»ossessor  of  a 
seat  in  the  other.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  affirmed  this  position  in  the  case 
of  Newell,  ignored  it  in  that  of  Parkins, 
reaffirmed  it,  as  far  as  the  obscurity  of  the 
case  will  allow  us  to  judge,  iiv  that  of 
Craddock.  But  after  that  time,  when 
the  distinction  iKJtween  lay  and  clerical 
taxation  was  obliterated  or  abandoned, 
this  objection  lost  its  weight 

Great  stress  was  laid  by  the  disputants 
of  the  time  on  a  phrase,  which  if  not  then 
recent,  had  come  to  be  recently  of  impor¬ 
tant,  the  indelibility  naniely  of  onlers.  , 
Nothing  is  more  suggestive  or  instructive 
than  the  investigation  ofthe  circurnstances 
under  which  particular  terms  or  phra'^es 
have  been  imported  into  language.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  branch  of  philology,  and  the 
labor  of  tracing  a  special  phrase  is  enor¬ 
mous.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  recall 
to  memory  any  instance  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  indelibility  of  orders,”  is  used 
in  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  antecedent  to  tho  controversy  on 
Horne  Tooke's  case.  It  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  modern  ex[)re3sion,  and  was 
first  used  in  all  likelihood  by  Horsley. 

From  one  point  of  view  no  peraon  could 
deny  the  accuracy  of  the  term.  A  fact 
cannot  be  recalled  or  gainsayed.  From 
another,  few  persons  could  maintain  tho 
expression,  for  degradation  and  the  mild¬ 
er  jienalty  of  despotism  were  familiar 
proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  recognizes  no  process  of  degra¬ 
dation,  not  we  may  be  sure  because  it 
estimates  orders  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
Roman  church  does,  but  becau.se  it  has 
treated  them  as  a  lower  state.  The  Lat¬ 
in  and  Greek  church  look  on  orders  as 
sacraments ;  the  English  church  can  only 
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view  them  as  contracts,  contyicts  of  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  solemn  and  significant  kind,  but 
necessarily  susceptible  of  termination. 
This  view  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  Scott.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
this  great  jurist  talked  the  nonsense 
which  Hansard  records  as  his  speech  on 
Horne  Tooke’s  act  But  perhaps  one  part 
of  this  utterance  is  genuine,  that  in  which 
he  compared  ordere  to  a  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage,  a  contract,  he  argued,  which  may 
be  entered  on  voluntarily,  hut  cannot  be 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  either  or  both 
parties.  True,  and  for  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  annulling  such  a  contract 
at  the  instance  or  w  ill  of  one  party  to  the 
agreement  may  be  a  wrong  to  the  other, 
and  in  any  case  laxity  of  divorce  would 
be  a  wrong  or  injury  to  society.  But 
how  a  clergyman  w  ho  wishes  to  quit  his 
office  can  be  said  to  wrong  the  church, 
or  how  society  is  benefited,  and  the 
church  in  particular,  in  retaining  a  reluc¬ 
tant  minister  in  her  service,  it  is  not  easy 
to  show.  Such  men  betook  themselves 
to  a  secular  life  in  times  when  the  “  min¬ 
istry  of  the  church”  was  interpreted  to 
*  designate  a  far  more  sacred  function  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  Beformed  churches. 
They  quitted  their  orders  formally  and 
by  dispensation  if  they  thought  it  worth 
while,  informally  if  they  did  not.  The 
secularization  ot  a  Boman  priest  in  the 
present  day,  is  not,  if  w  e  are  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  an  unknown  process,  nor  one 
which  is  attended  with  excommunication 
or  even  with  grave  censure. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  the  current  acceptance  of  this 
peculiar  phrase  may  not  be  a  powerful 
cause  of  priestcraft.  The  temptation  to 
use  undue  influence  over  men's  minds  is 
not  the  special  vice  of  any  one  church. 
It  may  be  as  dominant  in  the  policy  of 
the  most  ardent  Protestant,  as  it  could 
be  in  that  of  the  most  unswerving  ultra¬ 
montane.  But  wherever  it  is  present,  it 
must  needs  be  powerfully  stimulated  by 
the  acceptance  of  an  irreversible  position, 
of  an  inalienable  office.  A  man  whose 
retreat  is  cut  off  will  stand  at  bay,  not 
perhaps  to  threaten,  but  maybe  to  plot 
against  the  society  w  hich  puts  him  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  passions,  the  fears,  Uie  animosities 
of  those  days  have  passed  away,  and  witli 
them  the  arguments  alleged  in  favor  of 


Horne  Tooke’s  act  Were  the  question 
debated  now,  we  should  not  in  all  prob- 
•ability  hear  of  those  precedents  which 
satisfied  the  herd  of  Addington’s  sup- 
})orters.  Lawyers  would  hardly  discuss 
the  theory  of  canonical  obedience,  or  ar¬ 
gue  that  although  orders  are  nut  a  sac¬ 
rament,  they  are  an  irreversible  and  in¬ 
defeasible  contract  In  practice  clergy¬ 
men  are  free  to  remain  in  the  church  or 
abandon  it  In  these  days  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  a  prelate  would  enter  on  such 
a  suit  as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
V.  Shore.  Already  men  who  were  once 
ordained  are  practising  physic ;  have 
been  called  to  the  bar,  afler  a  formal  de¬ 
cision  to  that  effect ;  hold  commissions 
in  the  army  ;  are  engaged  in  trade.  No¬ 
body  is  likely  to  hunt  up  these  deserters 
or  put  in  (tractice  whatever  nnrepealed 
statutes  may  effect  their  liberty.  The 
offices  of  the  church  are  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  protected  by  the  almost  absolute  au¬ 
thority  which  bishops  exercise  over  such 
unbeneficed  clergy  as  are  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  and  by  the  inquiries  w'hich 
may  be  properly  made  about  the  pre¬ 
sentee  to  a  benefice.  But  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  not  protected  by  the  foolish  rule 
which  demands  to  constrain  malcontents 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  In  its 
present  condition,  it  is  no  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  those  who  interpret  the  policy  of 
the  Establishment,  to  look  too  curiously 
on  those  who  quietly  retire  from  its  min¬ 
istrations. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  does  here¬ 
after  debate  the  question  and  reconsider 
the  legislation  ot  1801,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  treat  the  matter  on  public 
grounds.  It  is  not  very  likely,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  electoral  franchise  becomes 
more  w  idely  distributed,  that  many  of  the 
retired  clergy  will  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the 
House.  It  w’ould  only  be  a  rare  con¬ 
junction  of  circumstances  that  such  an 
event  could  occur.  It  is  possible  that  if 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  men  pro¬ 
foundly  acquainteil  with  the  facts  and  the 
needs  of  popular  and  university  educa¬ 
tion,  might  obtain  a  seat.  No  one  could 
regret  such  a  result,  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  as  a  body,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  educational  questions.  It  is  possible 
that  one  or  two  may  be  returned,  who 
having  succeeded  unexpectedly  to  the 
dignity  of  primogeniture,  can  afford  to 
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8tAnd  for  a  county.  But  a  clerical  party 
in  the  House,  in  the  sense  of  a  railway 
party,  or  a  clerical  interest  in  the  sense 
of  a  legal  interest,  are  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  not  the  smallest  chance 
that  such  a  combination  could  occur  as 
would  give  such  persons  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  united  action. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  the  exclu¬ 
sion  is  at  best  a  sentimental  grievance. 
Most  grievances  are  sentimental;  that  is, 
are  borne  by  heavy  and  coarse  natures 
p.atieutly,  and  irritate  those  of  finer  fibre. 
Few  persons  like  to  have  their  liberty  in¬ 
terfered  with,  exct>pt  on  sufficient  and  in¬ 
telligible  grounds.  A  man  who,  left  to 
himself,  might  never  quit  his  house,  his 
street,  his  town,  would  feel  it  intolerably 
irksome  if  he  were  commanded  arbitrarily 
to  keep  within  any  of  these  limits.  And 
such  disabilities,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  felt  all  the  more  keenly,  the  more 
general  is  the  relaxation  afforded  to  oth¬ 
er  men’s  disabilities.  In  1801  no  Roman 
Catholic  or  dissenter  could  sit  in  the 
House,  be  a  member  of  a  corporation,  en¬ 
ter  at  a  university.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  before  very  long,  the  last 
relics  of  religious  intolerance  will  be 
•  swept  away.  The  guarantees  of  the 
Emancipation  and  the  Test  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Acts  are  in  course  of  being  re¬ 
pealed.  The  ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
the  latest,  and  it  may  be  hoped, 
the  last  outbreak  of  mad  fanaticism, 
after  falling  into  instant  desuetude, 
cannot  endure  much  longer.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  willing  to  allow  Noticon- 
(iormists  to  graduate  at  the  English  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  has  relinquished  the  teats 
imposed  on  some  officials  in  Dublin.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  in  the  inevitable  march  of 
events,  the  ancient  endowments  of  the 
Universities  will  be  offered  for  general 
competition.  Willing  adhesion  is  Ireing 
rapidly  substituted  for  enforced  conformi¬ 
ty;  and  when  all  restrictions  are  done  away 
it  is  probable  that  the  adhesion  will  be 
more  generous,  and  the  conformity  more 
honest  In  the  midst  of  these  changes, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  lay  penalties  upon 
one  kind  of  conscientiousness,  especially 
when  they  are  relaxed  in  other  kinds. 

The  Irish  priests  return  most,  if  not 
all,  the  Catholic  members  for  the  Irish 
people.  In  this  way  the^  compensate 
their  disabilities.  The  English  clergy 


are  too  often  the  avowed  enemies  and 
hindrances  to  beneficial  changes.  In 
this  way  they  make  themselves  heard 
and  felt  O.-stracism  is  no  remedy  except 
it  be  accompanied  by  banishment  The 
influence  will  be  as  surely  exercised,  even 
though  its  course  may  be  altered,  its 
machinery  modified.  When  Lord  Tem¬ 
ple  argued  that  the  power  of  the  clergy 
would  be  exiiessive,  if  they  could  be  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament,  he  showe<I  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  indeed 
he  really  believed  what  he  said.  Ilis  son 
was  wiser  in  his  generation,  when  he 
recognized  that  by  giving  the  franchise 
to  the  tenant  farmers,  he  should  link 
their  interest  with  that  of  the  landown¬ 
ers.  The,  legislature  made  priestcraft 
inevitable,  when  it  caught  at  and  endors¬ 
ed  the  novel  doctrine  that  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law  orders  were  indelible.  It  is  no 
satisfaction  to  the  English  clergyman  to 
point  out  to  him  the  strength  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment,  and  the  placeofthe  Bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  may  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  the  Establishment  is  strong ;  he  may 
not,  though  sincerely  and  affectionately 
attached  to  the  Church,  care  a  jot  for  the 
Establishment,  which  no  reasonable  per¬ 
son  holds  to  be  anything  other  than  ra 
political  system.  He  may  believe  that  the 
real  efficiency  of  the  bishops  is  compro¬ 
mised  by  their  life  peerage,  and  the 
church  scandalized  and  w'eakened.  He 
must  be  very  blind  indeed,  if  he  fails  to 
see  that  the  “  spiritual  peers  ”  are  treated 
with  very  slight  respect,  and  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  keep  in  their  place.  The  bishops 
never  handle  secular  subjects.  They 
have  sunk  to  being  the  ecclesiastical  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  Lords,  the  referees  on 
questions  put  by  such  peers  as  affect  the 
role  of  ecclesiastical  reformers. 

It  is  sail!  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  exceedingly  unfriendly  to  any  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  principle  of  Horne  Tooke’s 
Act.  When  Mr.  IJouverie,  some  years 
ago,  sought  to  relieve  clergymen  from 
certain  disabilities,  the  House  retained  the 
exclu.sion  clauses  of  1801,  in  the  Bill.  As 
a  rule,  the  House  of  Commons  will  legis¬ 
late  only  from  necessity,  and  never  will 
see  the  necessity  until  it  is  urgent 
and  dangerous.  It  is  higher  wisdom 
to  take  account  of  all  forces,  to 
give  them  all  a  fair  chance,  to  let  them 
take  their  place  in  the  harmony  of  social 
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life.  If  tlie  House  of  Commons  persists 
in  exhibiting  itself  as  a  club,  it  will  as¬ 
suredly  abdicate  its  functions,  and  com¬ 
mit  them  to  more  energetic  and  less  re¬ 
sponsible  hands,  as  unfortunately  it  has 
done  already  to  a  great  extent.  This 
dislike  to  treating  a  question  of  disfran- 
cliiseinent  or  political  disability  is  all  the 
more  impolitic,  if,  as  is  generally  believed, 
the  House  would  not  refuse  to  entertain 
the  question  should  it  come  practically 
before  them.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  it  could  successfully  maintain  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  clergy  from  a  seat  in  the 
House,  after  a  bona  fide  return,  and  if 
the  constituency  were  resolute.  When 
the  House  was  far  more  despotic  than 
it  now  is,  the  repeated  election  for  Clare 
made  it  imj)Ossible  to  retain  the  disa¬ 
bling  statutes  against  the  Catholics.  The 
continued  return  of  Baron  Rothschild 
for  the  (Hty  of  Loudon  did  similar  ser¬ 
vice  in  removing  Jewish  disabilities. 
The  House  cannot  descend  to  a  contest 
with  a  constituency.  Such  a  course  is 
at  once  undignified  and  destructive  ;  the 
former,  because  a  great  assembly  cannot 
be  compromised  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  men  whom  it  may  not  like  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  because  it  aflfects  to  control  that 
freedom  of  choice  by  which,  and  by 
which  alone,  the  House  of  Commons 
does  exist,  and  can  command  respect 
If  indeed  at  some  future  time  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  anew,  and  the  Act  of  1801 
l)e  rejK'aled,  it  would  be  unjust  to  exact 
a  forms!  renunciatron  of  the  clerical  sta¬ 
tus.  Thisis  a  needle.ss  invasion  of  con¬ 
science.  But  the  I^egislature  may  and, 
perhaps,  should  adopt  the  suggestion 
made  by  Tooke  himself,  by  disabling  all 
such  (KTSons  as  might  be  elected  from 
receiving  any  benefice  from  the  Crown 
or  its  ministers.  There  is  enough  and  to 
M)are  of  intrigue  in  the  career  of  lawyers. 
The  military  and  naval  services  are  rep¬ 
resented  to  their  own  benefit.  It  would 
be  as  well  to 'check  all  aspirations  after 
ecclesi.astical  patronage.  There  will  ab 
w.ays  be  enougli  candidates  for  ministe¬ 
rial  gifts  outside,  without  selling  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  for  the  sake  of  parliamentary  sup¬ 
port  within  the  walls  of  the  Hou.se. 

J.  E.  Tiiokou)  Houeus. 


The  Ctmt 'mporMjr  Review. 

THE  MORALllT  OF  LITERARY  ART. 

BY  II.  A.  PAOB. 

It  Inas  undoubtedly  been  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  for  us  in  England  that  our 
w’ord  morality,  more  especially  iu  rela¬ 
tion  to  literature  and  art,  has  taken  such 
a  narrow  and  arbitrary  meaning.  Reac¬ 
tions  usually  leave  a  residuum  of  bad  in¬ 
fluences  ;  and  in  the  reaction  against  the 
false  elements  imported  into  art  under 
the  plea  of  teaching,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  an  implicit  denial  that  art  has  any 
any  relation  to  the  moral  sphere.  The 
result  has  been  that  Beauty  and  Truth, 
which,  as  Goethe  pointed  out  long  ago, 
are  but  diflferent  sides  of  oqe  reality,  have 
been  rudely  sundered  ;  and  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  artist  is  very  much  tliat  of  one 
who  “  wildly  works  without  a  conscience 
or  an  aim.”  We  therefore  find  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  explaining  and 
justifying  our  title  in  the  outset ;  for  a 
common  ground  established,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  road  resolved  on,  many  wranglings 
may  be  saved  at  the  crossways,  and  the 
Journey  made  the  more  pleasant  for  all 
conoerned. 

We  must  set  out  then  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  what  might  seem  needless  state¬ 
ment,  that  when  a  work  of  art  is  declared 
to  “  have  no  moral,”  that  does  not  carry 
the  same  meaning  as  if  it  were  said  that 
it  had  no  moral  bearings.  Indeed,  strict¬ 
ly  taken,  the  one  attribute  will  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  other.  Art  permits 
not  the  protrusion  of  purely  individu.al 
regards  through  that  sublimating  mediufli 
of  the  imagination  in  which  lies  its  true 
charm.  If  tlierefore  opinion,  sentiment, 
or  prejudice  be  consciously  interjected,  it 
matters  not  how  noble  its  root,  in  the 
very  same  measure  will  the  work  be 
made  autobiographic,  and  lose  its  artis¬ 
tic  value.  For  in  art,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  opinion  is  of(>ermanent  worth  in  the 
degree  that  it  reflects  not  the  individual 
but  the  time.  But  what  pertains  to  the 
sphere  of  conventional  morality  is  of  the 
individual  and  the  intellect.  At  highest 
it  is  a  thing  of  opinion  and  circumstance, 
and  therefore  a  divisive  element,  whose 
groundwork,  resting  on  logical  ap(>eal, 
must  oppose  itself  to  art,  ioa.smuch  as  it 
Bufl^ers  not  the  formal  incompleteness 
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through  which  by  suggestion  art  attains 
its  highest  expression.  Each  new  work 
or  part  of  a  work,  so  far  as  it  embodies  a 
dogmatic  statement,  will  thus  contradict 
or  supersede  what  has  gone  before  it. 
Hence,  for  instance,  the  confusion  which 
from  first  to  last  runs  through  tho»great 
w'ork  of  Milton,  and  the  opposition  be¬ 
tween  his  “  formal  purpose”  and  the  true 
lesson  of  the  poem,  which,  being  a  wi¬ 
dening  of  our  sympathie*,  attracts  us  to 
Satan  in  a  wholly  indescribable  manner. 
Hence,  too,  the  ethical  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  picture  and  lesson  in  Hichardson’s 
earlier  novels.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
pertains  to  humanity,  and  is  thus  of  uni¬ 
versal  regard,  is  the  matter  and  the  end 
of  art,  and  the  organ  of  this  is  the  heart 
or  imagination.  It  is  an  old  idea  that 
men  are  united  by  their  he;irt3  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  their  intellects  ;  and  readers 
of  Swedenborg  will  remember  the  ludi¬ 
crous  picture  Iw  draws  of  the  philosophers 
in  the  under-world  walking  in  h.armony 
till  the  unlucky  streams  of  light  rayed  out 
upon  each  other  from  the  backs  of  their 
lieads.  And  certainly  this  is  cpiite  true 
of  the  formal  or  abstractive  intellect 
when  it  unduly  intrudes  into  Uie  sphere 
of  art ;  it  te.iche8  by  separation,  by  dis¬ 
tinction,  by  division  :  the  end  of  art  is  to 
teach  by  synthesis  and  harmoniziiur  of 
the  moral  being,  and  the  two  infiuences 
are  thus  for  ever  opposed  to  each 
other. 

All  this  we  shall  endeavor  to  develop 
and  fully  illustrate  further  on ;  meanwhile 
it  nmy  be  permitted  us  to  remark,  that 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  almve  state¬ 
ment,  it  should  set  completely  at  rest  the 
vexed  question  as  to  what  true  teaching 
is,  and  how  far  the  artist  is  a  teacher. 
“  To  tell  me  something,”  says  Hegel, “  is 
little  in  comparison  with  making  me  feel 
more  deeply,”  This  strikes  the  very 
keynote  to  |>edagogic  philosophy  ;  for 
there  is  no  true  insight  that  rests  not 
upon  affection  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
emotions  are  the  mediums  of  all  deep 
impressions,  as  hesit  makes  (>ossible 
the  stamp  upon  the  wax  and  the  figure 
on  the  iron.  The  one  requisite  of  all 
teaching  designed  to  be  affective  is,  that 
behind  the  intellectual  form  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind  there  b«  an  un- 
coffkcious  and  reserved  store  of  sympathy. 
The  great  lessson  lies  not  so  much  in 


the  subject  matter,  let  it  be  what  it  may, 
as  in  the  subtle  attractiveness  of  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  and 
of  which  the  teacher  is  in  a  very  feeble 
degree  conscious,  if  indeed  he  is  so  at 
all.  That  “  example  is  better  than  pre¬ 
cept  ”  is  a  very  old  saw  ;  but  in  the 
battle  of  opinions  and  the  evanescent  na¬ 
ture  of  their  hold,  along  with  the  perma¬ 
nent  totality  of  life  and  sympathy  which 
a  real  work  of  art  encloses,  we  have  a 
vigorous  and  perpetual  application  of  it. 
In  the  one  case  we  behold  only  what 
was  thought ;  in  the  other  we  are  made 
to  feel  .as  other  men  have  felt,  and  in  the 
deeper  sense  “  depth  is  height,”  and 
feeling  is  but  another  name  tor  doing. 
There  is  no  true  teaching,  but  only  pe¬ 
dantic  endeavor,  where  there  is  not  more 
or  less  of  this  dramatic  faithfulness  ;  the 
master  must  come  down  from  the  un¬ 
clouded  heights  of  his  knowledge  into 
the  mists  and  vapors  of  the  scholars  ig¬ 
norance,  if  he  would  conduct  him  to  the 
shining  summits.  Hence  perhaps  the 
significance  of  Carlyle’s  remark,  that  no 
man  is  wholly  a  poet,  and  that  there  is 
no  man  but  is  something  of  ot)e.  An 
artist  is  a  teacher,  indeed,  simply  because 
he  h.as  more  power  than  others  of  thus 
abandoning  the  individual  sphere,  and 
of  making  all  his  more  memorable  ex¬ 
periences  pillars  and  pedestals  on  which 
his  imagination  may  spring  up  into  the 
region  of  the  universal,  enabling  him  by 
appeal  to  the  emotions  to  ex.alt  and  pu¬ 
rify  others.  In  the  very  measure  he 
does  this  he  teaches  us,  translating  ail 
material  facts  and  relations  into  signs  of 
dee{>er  facts  and  relations,  in  which  lie 
the  secret  tmnds  linking  man  to  mam 
through  all  the  varied  and  peculiar  clU 
cumstances  that  may  divide  and  distin¬ 
guish  men  from  each  other. 

In  the  calm  though  often  unconscious 
determination  after  truth,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  events,  characters,  and  moods, 
lies  the  essentially  moral  element  of  art. 
Ami  this  probably  includes  all  lower 
forms  of  morality  ;  for  in  the  «ie|>th  of 
sympathy  and  the  intensity  ofex|>erienoe, 
which  alone  can  make  possible  such 
clear  impartiality  of  delineation,  all  those 
personal,  local,  and  temporary  regards, 
which  minister  division,  dissolve  and 
disap(>ear,  leaving  in  solution  the  very 
essence  of,  ethical  relations  which  it  is 
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the  business  of  critics  and  commentators 
to  deduce,  explain,  and  apply.  The  man 
who  only  from  necessity  or  interest  acts 
in  conformity  with  conventional  rule,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  moral  man,  and  so  the 
chances  are  that  a  book  will  be  unmoral 
which  narrows  its  lesson  within  the  same 
formal  limits.  Both  oppose  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  the  mere  dress  to  the  living 
body,  w  hich,  again,  is  but  the  dress  of 
the  spirit.  “  Every  true  work  of  art  has 
its  moral,  but,  like  the  vital  element  in 
man,  it  is  at  once  hidden  and  revealed, 
and  will  depend  entirely  upon  him  who 
seeks  for  it” 

In  further  considering  the  subject,  it 
will  give  cleaniess  to  our  thoughts  if  we 
group  them  round  central  laws.  With 
this  view  we  will  now  proceed  to  consid¬ 
er  and  explain  these  three  ruling  laws 
in  the  realm  of  art — the  law  (1 )  of  Truth; 
(2)  of  Sympathy  ;  and  (3)  of  Reserve. 

I. 

Tlie  law  of  Truth  may  be  regarded  as 
determining  the  formal  elements  with 
which  the  artist  must  deal,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  them.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the 
conditions  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lives,  and  fixes  how  far  he  can  use  them 
without  violating  the  other  two  laws  just 
named.  Looking  at  art  through  this 
law,  it  translates  itself  into  history,  pro¬ 
perly  s]>eaking ;  and  it  only  recovers  its 
true  and  distinctive  character  when  we 
come  to  view  it  through  the  laws  of  Sym¬ 
pathy  and  Reserve.  All  art  is  so  far 
history  ;  but  art  becomes  history  not  by 
recording  facts,  but  by  s}>iritualizing 
them,  by  making  them  the  body  of  high¬ 
er  truths  than  history  can  legitimately 
deal  with,  because  in  the  unity  of  concep- 
4^)n,  w  hich  is  the  characteristic  element 
of  art,  there  lurks  the  totality  of  the  life 
of  a  period.  Thus  we  lead  Greek 
life  better  in  Homer  and  Aischylus  than 
in  Thucydides ;  the  prw-Elizabethan  era 
more  clearly  in  Shakespere  than  in  the 
chroniclers  ;  and  see  tlie  last-century  life 
of  Scotland  more  vividly  in  Robert 
Burns’  lightning-snatches  tlian  in  Dr. 
Carlyle's  scattered  details.  Art  and  his¬ 
tory  stand  to  each  other  as  the  wine  and 
the  pearl, — the  one  dissolves  in  the  oth¬ 
er,  but  only  to  be  held  in  a  subtle  solu¬ 
tion  which  adds  mightily  to  the  influence 
of  lioth.  Not  otherwise  does  the  poet 
laureate  read  it  when  he  says  : — 


All  the  |iast  of  time  reveals 
A  l)ri(lardawn  of  tliunder-|)oaIfi, 
ff^Aertver  thotu/ht  hath  wedded fact,  ” 

And  here  it  seems  to  us  the  positivists 
err  so  fatally  in  their  classifitxition.  By 
the  determination  to  read  the  spirit  only 
through  external  marks,  they  reduce  art 
to  the  level  of  mere  invention,  or  as 
Goethe  would  say,  draw  the  spiritual  it¬ 
self  down  into  the  earthly.  With  them 
the  elements  of  history  l>ecome,  not  the 
body,  but  the  essential  substance  of  art, 
and  the  real  distinction  as  between  art 
and  history  is  thus  totally  lost.  We 
shall  see  by-and-by  that  it  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  recover  this  distinction,  else  a 
wide  door  is  opened  for  slipping  out  of 
view  what  constitutes  the  truly  monil  ele¬ 
ment  in  art ;  the  presence  of  this  lieing 
what  properlv  differentiates  creation  from 
all  be.side.  in  other  words,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  artist  to  seek  a  crowning  uni¬ 
ty,  w’hich  shall  form  a  a])iritual  atmos¬ 
phere  around  his  work,  causing  it  in 
every  })ortion  to  reflect  the  unfathomable 
mystery  and  movement  of  life  itself.  By 
the  exhaustless  significance  w’hich  it  thus 
attains  the  work  holds  relation  to  all  times 
alike.  But  with  science  it  is  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  it  lies  altogether  outside  this 
atmosphere,  and  has  no  right  to  create 
for  unity’s  sake,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
thoughfs  sake,  but  only  to  observe  and  to 
record  faithfully  for  fucCs  sake  alone. 
With  each  fresh  fact,  however  insignifi¬ 
cant,  science  must  change  its  ground ; 
art  remains  substantially  unaffected  by 
any  such  advance. 

The  positivi.st  c.an  determine  clearly 
enough  liow  far  individual  works  are  the 
truthful  expression  of  prevailing  ideas 
and  tendencies,  so  far  as  these  were  for¬ 
mal  or  historical  in  their  character  ;  but 
he  has  no  means  of  reaching  that  synthe¬ 
sis  of  existence,  in  seizing  which  lies  tfie 
real  power  of  the  artist.  Even  a*lmitting 
that  the  positivist  test  was  true  in  itself, 
it  must  fail  in  comparing  and  in  a.ssign- 
ing  significance  to  different  orders  of  art. 
For  works  of  art,  though  genuine,  differ 
much  in  worth  and  meaning  to  humanity. 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  Petroniiis  Arbiter 
may  each  on  the  positivist  rule  be  true 
reflections  of  their  time  ;  but  unquestion- 
at)ly  they  are  not  so  valualde  ns  Homer, 
Ailschylus,  and  Sophocles,  who  must 
therefore  have  been  something  more 
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than  they  were.  It  is  this  something  wo 
must  try  to  catch  and  t'stiniate.  One 
man’s  w’ork  not  only  differs  from  ano¬ 
ther’s,  hut  different  ages  differ  decisively 
in  their  value  to  future  times  as  art-pro¬ 
ducing.  And  M.  Taine  and  his  friends, 
while  they  do  so  much  to  widen  our  view, 
and  make  us  appreciate  what  we  might 
have  overlooked,  completely  fail  to  assist 
us  in  this  direction.  That  desideratum 
we  hope  to  find  to  some  extent  supplied 
in  the  latter  portion  of  this  article ;  for 
OTir  two  laws,  in  the  first  place,  conclu¬ 
sively  distinguish  art  from  what  is  not 
art ;  and  in  the  second,  supply  us  with 
principles  for  determining  the  varying 
value  of  wheat  are  admittedly  real  works 
of  art. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider 
under  this  law  of  Truth  is  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  influence  of  literary  forms  which, 
having  become  historic,  tend  to  dominate 
later  literatures,  whose  spirit  is  wholly 
alien  to  that  out  of  which  they  sjtrung. 
And  this  enters  into  the  essence  of  our 
subject ;  for  by  forms  we  do  not  mean 
the  mere  words  in  which  thoughts  and 
feelings  deposit  themselves,*  but  those 
elements  of  opinion  and  ^belief  which 
direct  and  control  modes  of  express  on, 
substantially  giving  life  to  a  literature  and 
distinguishing  it  from  all  other  literatures. 
It  is  by  ministry  of  these  in  art-creation 
that  the  spirit  of  a  people  becomes  a  sub¬ 
tle  medium,  determining  rhythm  and  so 
much  more  ;  f  and  by  faithfulness  to 
which  the  jwet  becomes  national  and  his 
work  a  history,  enclosing  softly  though 
unconsciously  the  inmost  life  of  his  time. 

*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  mere  words 
— single  wotd.- — do  Minietinics  come  to  lx‘nr  deej) 
signiticance  through  the  very  o|>]H>siiion  in  which, 
hy  intensity  of  insight,  they  may  seem  to  stand  to 
old  ideas  and  nnxiea  of  exjiression.  IfShnke- 
s|icre,  for  instance,  was  ignorant  of  Roman  life, 
assuredly  his  artistic  instincts  ntn]ily  atone  for  his 
defect  By  the  use  of  tlie  teiiii  “|ieo|ile,’’  inn 
non-Roman  sense  in  a  Roman  |)hiy,  he  only  givc-s 
n-al  life  and  value  to  a  word  which  else  had  been 
a  mete  dead  shell,  t  nipty  and  coloilcsa.  '1  his  in 
itself  is  a  good  priMf  of  .he  justice  the  true  artist 
will  do  to  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  his  own  time, 
and  that  not  in  spite  of  his  dLr|ier  insight,  but 
U’causc  of  it.  Mr.  Maurice  has  some  fine  nMiivks 
on  this  in  his  “  Representation  of  the  People,”  pp. 
8  and  98.  “r  .  ic 

t  By  rhythm  we  do  not  mean  mere  arrangements 
of  words,  hut  the  natural  and  balanced  sequence 
of  events  and  incidents,  which  is  def^rmintd  by 
elements  more  subtle  than  is  usually  conceived. 


We  Bball  eee  hereafter  that  the  dominat¬ 
ing  influence  of  traditional  forms  is  to  be 
traced  through  all  later  Latin  literature, 
which,  moon-like,  lives  only  by  the  re¬ 
flection  of  an  older  light,  as  well  as  in 
much  of  the  art  of  the  earlier  Christian 
centuries  and  certainly  in  most  of  that  of 
the  Renaissance.  All  such  art  has  a 
tendency  to  become  false  and  immoral  by 
(1)  setting  itself  outside  the  real  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  time  ;  and  (2)  by  the  despis¬ 
ing  of  those  elements  of  progress  which 
must  have  brought  new  and  quickening 
light  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  men. 
Ilad  we  space,  we  might  find  some  re¬ 
markable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  primitive  literature 
with  its  open  healthfulness  and  sunny 
creative  strength  was  not  what  exercised 
this  power  over  more  artifical  times,  but 
mostly  the  literature  of  transition  periods, 
when  the  old  ideas  were  in  an  agony 
of  conflict  with  new  tendencies,  and 
when  men  sought  to  supply  their  want 
of  real  faith  by  the  decoration  of  dead 
forms  and  a  fanciful  but  half-hopeless 
playing  with  them. 

We  thus  derive  one  very  conclusive 
test  as  to  works  of  art.  Having  deter¬ 
mined  how  far  they  are,  in  their  inmost 
s|>iril  and  tendency,  true  to  their  time, 
we  are  half-way  on  the  road  to  settling 
the  question  of  their  morality.  The 
statement  that  a  work  which  is  moral  in 
one  age  may  be  immoral  in  another*  is 
based  upon  di>eper  reasons  than  those 
often  given.  Essential  morality  never 
changes,  but  the  relation  in  which  each 
new'  generation  stands  to  it  is  modified 
by  the  restrictions  which  mu.staccoiiqtany 
more  complex  conditions  and  ex[>eriences. 
Civilization,  indeed,  takes  hostages  of 
art,  and  requires  that  her  laws  l>e  not  vio- 
lute<l  in  idea  any  more  than  in  fact.  The 
wild  and  unconscious  freedom  of  the 
artist  is  thus  limited  on  a  hundi'ed  sides, 
simply  because  as  a  true  child  of  his  time 
he  must  res|>ect  the  laws  which  a  genuine 
morality  has  suggestetl  as  being  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  social  purity.  It 
would  take  too  long  even  to  indicate  how 
gradually  .and  subtly  every  advance  made 
by  society  comes  to  affect  the  form  of 
its  art,  and  that  in  the  way  of  directly 
limiting  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
artist,  only  however  to  bring  him  fresh 
forces  to  act  upon  the  conscious  aquisi- 
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tions  of  his  fellows.  By  demanding  from 
him  more  .and  more  the  exercise  of  that 
sympathy  which  is  the  foundation  of 
dramatic  creation,  he  is  led  to  seek  a 
higher  sphere  by  virtue  of  the  very  laws 
which  Brst  made  him'  dependent  on 
others.  The  more  arliBcial  social  rela¬ 
tions  become,  the  more  man  abnegates 
the  lower  freedom — the  freedom  of 
caprice — only,  however,  to  gain  a  higher 
freedom  ;  and  this  is  every  w’here  reflected 
in  moilern  art  where  that  ait  is  true. 
And  here  we  find  a  sharp  jioint  of  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  great  worhls  of 
art — not,  however,  the  two  usually  mark¬ 
ed  off  from  each  other  by  lines  more  or 
less  arbritary — heathen  and  Christian, 
classic  and  romantic.  The  distinction 
lies  rather  between  the  art  which  is  the 
outcome  of  a  primitive  and  simple  life, 
and  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  highly 
civilized  and  artificial  one.  Homer  here 
contrasts  with  Horace  ;  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  with  Goethe,  and  Ossian  with  Robert 
Burns.  Primitive  art  was  not  immoral, 
because  unconsciousness  was  its  pervad¬ 
ing  s^iirit ;  modern  art  cannot  treat  nature 
as  it  was  then  treated,  because  self-con¬ 
sciousness  is  its  distinctive  feature.  To 
be  unconscious  of  evil  is  in  one  sense  to 
be  free  from  its  taint ;  and  so  far  as  the 
moderns  have  entered  on  the  forbidden 
fields  of  nature  without  outraging  mod¬ 
ern  requirements,  it  has  been  because  of 
some  of  the  health  of  early  life  surviving 
through  ail  the  complications  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  earlier  times  spirit  and  form 
are  found  in  perfect  harmony  :  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  because  the  higher  possibili¬ 
ties  of  man  in  effort  have  not  yet  been 
realized.  The  first  merit  of  early  art  is 
that  it  was  natural ;  but  of  later  art  that 
it  is  victorious  over  nature — the  one  was 
free  and  spontaneous,  the  other  is  every¬ 
where  triumphant  over  obstacle  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  the  one  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  fall  into  a  forbidden  sphere, 
and  by  consequence  self-pleasurings  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  self-torturings  that  always 
supervene  on  secret  indulgences  ;  in  the 
other  no  sphere  is  felt  to  be  forbidden, 
and  no  pleasure  is  prohibited  if  it  has 
been  won  in  honor. 

But  in  one  sense  the  principle  of  honor 
may  be  taken  as  the  test  of  morality. 
Only  it  varies  much  at  difterent  periods. 
That  of  the  Homeric  age,  for  instance. 


was  wholly  different  from  ours.  With 
the  early  Greeks  honor  was  not  only  real, 
but  so  real,  that  it  justified  what  to  us 
would  be  simply  varied  forms  of  lust  But 
judgment  must  be  pronounced  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  spirit,  and  not  sepa¬ 
rate  actions.  To  them  the  object  of  all 
aspiration  existed  in  the  battle-field  of 
glory,  and  the  heroes,  having  faced  feir- 
ful  deaths  with  streaming  blood,  returned 
flushed  with  such  honor  as  not  only  ex¬ 
cused  open  indulgence,  but  to  them  made 
it  right  Having  (by  sacrifice  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  form,  t.  t.  assertion  of  physical 
courage)  proved  themselves  w'orthy  and 
true  to  make  their  actions  true,  their  flesh¬ 
ly  endearments  had  a  moral  sanction, 
though  often  a  different  one  from  that  of 
marriage.  So  far  as  they  were  uncon¬ 
scious  of  moral  restrictions,  following  na¬ 
ture  ojKjnly  and  honestly,  and  so  far  as 
that  unconsciousness  is  reflecletl  in  their 
art,  making  it  symliolic  for  ever  of  the 
boyhood  of  humanity,  their  life  and  their 
work  are  moral.  The  one  was  real  and 
the  other  was  true,  reflecting  faithfully 
one  element  of  human  nature  which, 
though  not  the  highest,  can  never  die  any 
more  than  the  highest,  simply  because 
it  is  human  nature.  .With  them  there 
w'as  no  shame,  and  this  is  the  secret  of 
their  power,  for  to  a  certain  extent  there 
must  be  an  undoubted  eleme,nt  of 
classicism  in  all  true  art.  And  this  it 
must  be  that  Schiller  means  when  he 
writes: — 

“  The  laws  of  propriety  are  foreign  to  inno¬ 
cent  natures ;  only  the  experience  of  corrup¬ 
tion  has  given  origin  to  them.  But  as  soon 
as  tliat  corruption  has  taken  place,  and  nat¬ 
ural  innocence  has  vanished  from  manners,  the 
lavs  of  propriety  are  sacred,  and  moral  feeling 
vili  not  offend  Uiem.  Ihey  have  the  same  veu- 
idity  in  an  artificial  vorld  as  the  lavs  of  na¬ 
ture  hare  in  a  vorld  of  innocence.  But  the 
very  thing  which  constitutes  the  poet  is  that 
he  banishes  from  himself  everything  which 
reminds  him  of  an  artificial  world,  that  he 
may  restore  nature  in  her  primitive  simplici¬ 
ty.  And  if  he  has  done  this,  he  is  thereby 
absolved  from  all  laws  by  which  a  prevened 
heart  seeks  security  against  itself.  He  is  pure, 
he  is  ihnocent,  and  whatever  is  permitted  to 
infiocent  nature  is  permitted  to  him  also.  If 
thou  who  readest  and  hearest  him  art  no  lon¬ 
ger  innocent,  and  if  thou  canst  not  even  mo¬ 
mentarily  become  so  by  bis  purifying  presence, 
it  is  thy  misfortune,  nut  his ;  thou  forsakest 
him,  he  did  not  sing  for  thee.” 
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Vice  l)Oth  in  life  and  art  begins  with 
the  self-conscious  projection  of  this  sense 
of  propriety,  even  in  the  despising  of  it — 
with  the  discovery  that  “  stolen  waters 
are  sweetest,”  and  its  evidence  is  the 
conscious  suggestion  of  delight  in  a  for¬ 
bidden  action.  When  society,  owing  to 
its  very  progress,  needs  to  draw  a  veil 
around  the  soil  where  the  manifold 
roots  of  its  relations  meet  and  unite  in 
the  central  tie  of  sex,  and  when  art  ac¬ 
tually  uses  this  veil  to  suggest  the  more 
effectively  to  the  fancy  the  grosser  things 
of  sense,  then  vice  reigns  in  art,  and  only 
by  superior  cunning  does  it  evade  the 
]>olice  constable.  It  has  set  its  lowest 
motive  in  opjKJsition  to  its  highest  in  vio¬ 
lating  those  hallowed  symbols  which  law 
has  alrea<ly  been  called  in  to  protect;  for 
surely  the  principle  of  beauty  and  the 
laws  which  all  cultured  nations  alike  have 
found  needful  to  guard  social  purity,  can¬ 
not  be  at  variance,  since  both  are  forms 
of  the  impulse  towards  perfection.  In 
the  proper  place  we  will  instance  some 
artists  who  have  written  immorally,  and 
wronged  society  by  personal  disrespt'ct 
of  these  symbols  ;  while  we  shall  cite 
others  who  have  written  of  immoral 
phases  of  life  faithfully,  and  yet  have  not 
done  so.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
deleterious  element  in  later  classical  art, 
which  w'e  have  already  indicated,  and 
which  it  is  well  to  distinguish  from  the 
characteristics  of  earlier  periods.  That 
such  an  clement  exists  is  proved  by  sev¬ 
eral  circumstances,  but  notably  by  the 
fact  of  a  sm.all  but  growing  class  having 
sprung  up  in  Germany,  who  urge  a  mod¬ 
ification  in  the  hallowed  usage  of  classi¬ 
cal  studies  in  the  schools  and  even  in 
the  universities.  To  detect  this  false 
element  will  not  only  help  us  to  a  true 
conception  of  what  is  most  healthy,  be¬ 
cause  most  natural  in  the  ancients,  but 
will  also  give  us  the  key  to  those  vices 
which  the  moderns  have  chiefly  derived 
from  later  classical  writers.  If  then  we 
can  discover  the  points  w’here  the  self- 
conscious  imagination,  having  lost  the 
elements  of  simple  belief  in  the  great 
myths,  began  to  play  about  them  with 
purposeless  grace,  and  to  steep  them  in  a 
highly  artificial  and  alien,  because  strict¬ 
ly  romantic,  medium,  we  may  not  only 
re-establish  the  respect  for  antiquity,  but 


get  substantial  helps  to  aid  us  on  our 
“  dim  aud  perilous  way  ”  through  tho 
rest  of  this  article. 

Shall  we,  then,  wrong  the  great  shades 
of  Ovid  and  Virgil  when  we  point  at 
them  the  finger  of  rebuke  t  Truth  com- 
}>els  us  to  s|)eak  plainly,  that  dishonor 
may  not  continue  to  be  done  to  yet  great¬ 
er  names.  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses”  and 
Virgil’s  “yEneid”  are,  strictly  spe.aking, 
not  ancient,  but  modern  ;  not  classic,  but 
romantic.  The  semblance  of  shame  pow¬ 
erfully  appears  in  cla.ssic  fable  for  the  first 
time  in  Dido  and  vEueas ;  and  to  it  we 
trace  the  artifi -.ial  play  of  motives  and 
regards  by  which  both  human  nature  and 
spirit  disappear  in  a  sort  of  moonshine, 
and  love  and  honor  alike  become  mere 
sentiments.*  Having  once  struck  root  in 
European  culture,  this  element,  as  we 
have  said,  ran  through  nearly  all  medim- 
val  poetry,  aud  different  as  were  Boc¬ 
caccio  and  Petrarch,  it  re.ached  its  climax 
in  them.  Even  the  great  Dante  some¬ 
times  walks  in  this  unreal  magic  air,  as 
he  trustfully  follows  his  great  guide. 
Here  aud  there  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  as  well 
as  the  episode  of  “  Francesca  da  Rimini,” 
we  detect  it ;  while  it  has  formed  an  at¬ 
mosphere  into  which  nearly  all  later  poets 
of  note  have  occasionally  wandered.  It 
gliramers  upon  us  from  Shakespere’s  gre.it 
play  of  the  middle  ages  ;  it  openly  haunts 
us  in  much  of  Milton  and  Spenser;  and 
sometimes  it  even  breathes  U[>on  us,  like 
an  overheateii  atmosphere,  from  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Idylls  of  the  King.”  *  There  is  no 
sense  of  reality  about  it ;  its  vice  is  the 
vice  of  the  artistic  imagination,  which  is 
ever  immoral.  Perhaps  of  all  English 
writers,  Chaucer  is  the  freest  from  it  (for 
the  “  Knighte’s  Tale,”  which  betrays  it 
most,  is  an  adaptation,  if  not  a  transla¬ 
tion),  and  this  simply  because  he  was  so 
healthy — so  true  to  nature  and  to  his  own 
time.  This  statement,  though  it  may 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  and  confiis- 

*  Indeed,  TcnnviMm’a  “Idylls”  are  only  re¬ 
deemed  from  immorality  by  tlie  brottd  front  whieh 
the  |>uet  throughout  contrives  to  turn  toward  his 
own  time.  As  he  retires  further  into  the  mists  if 
tho  mediacviil  ages,  he  seems,  sunlike,  to  retlect 
through  the  atmosphere  of  universal  tnith  the 
warmer  and  more  searching  light  upon  modern 
tendencies.  A  semi-conseioui  instinct  seems  to 
have  gnided  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  both  fiom  classic  and  Arthurian  fable,  and 
by  this  they  inter))ret  much  that  is  diiHoult  aud 
})erplexing  in  our  daily  modem  life. 
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ing,  we  shall  try  to  make  good  before  we 
have  done. 

The  interjection  of  this  false,  artificial, 
and  properly  inwlern  element  into  later 
classical  literature  was  doubtless  so  sub¬ 
tle  and  imperct'ptible,  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  in  view  of  the  whole  field,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  as  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
positively  impure  ;  and  hence  there  has 
been  amongcertain  Christian  thinkers  ever 
and  anon  a  low  tentative  outcry  against 
antiquity  on  the  whole.  And  not  altogeth¬ 
er  without  reason.  There  is  certainly  a 
wide  <lifterence  between  Homer’s  o|)en 
yet  frankly  veiled  treatment  of  Zeus  and 
Ilera,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  “  II- 
ia<l,” — which,  too,  redeems  itself  morally 
by  its  symbolic  significance, — an<l  the 
unhealthy  suggestive  glimmur  of  Ovid's 
“  Metamorphoses,”  or  the  self-conscious 
delight  in  acting  against  honor,  which 
makes  Virgil’s  pictureof  Dido  and  Aineas, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  “.idiinei*!,”  de¬ 
grading.  Dr.  Wehrmann  of  Stettin  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  we  have  spoken  of,  and  an  article 
on  the  subject  from  his  |^en  has  recently 
been  published.  The  burden  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  that  such  use  of  ancient  mytho¬ 
logical  forms  and  text-books,  as  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  jtractice  at  present,  has  a  tendency 
to  aw  aken  a  distaste  to  Christianity.  He 
holds  that,  used  as  means  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth,  these  forms  must  have  a 
very  materialistic  intluence  ;  and,  what  is 
l)erhaps  a  little  more  reasonable  and  more 
true,  he  argues  that  where  they  are  adopt¬ 
ed  in  modern  art,  the  artist  limits  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  class.  He  is,  perhaps,  substan¬ 
tially  nearer  the  main  truth,  however, 
when,  after  having  quoted  from  August 
Biickh  about  the  moral  corruption  that 
ultimately  penetrated  to  the  core  of  clas¬ 
sic  life,  he  confesses  that — 

“Notwithstanding  [ail  that  has  been  said] 
that  [classic]  religion  had  a  decided  element 
of  merit,  to  which  8t.  Paul  alluded  when, 
preacliing  at  Atiiens,  he  related  the  fact  of 
ids  having  found  an  altar,  with  the  inscrip- 
t'on  ‘  To  the  Unknown  God.'  In  declaring  unto 
t  lem  Him  wlioin  they  ignorantly  worshipped, 
he  implied  that  they  worshipped  the  true 
God,  though  in  a  dim  uncertain  way.  From 
this  jHunt  of  view  ancient  mythology  sets  it¬ 
self  before  us  in  a  peculiar  light,  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  and  medium,  through  y>  hich  man  might 
pass  to  the  truth  of  Christianity :  and  it  proves 
itself  to  be  so  in  couveyiiig,  on  the  one  hand, 


a.s  it  were,  presentiments  of  truth,  and  on  the 
other,  iu  revealing  its  own  defects,  and,  in  its 
restless  desire  after  c^unpleteness,  pointing  pa.st 
itself  to  something  which  could  supply  them. 

.  ...  A  certain  longing  and  striving  ft»r  re¬ 
conciliation,  a  yearning  for  the  one  living  God, 
and  for  peace  with  him,  runs  through  the 
whole  system  of  antiquity,  and  firms  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  new  relationship  Ixdweeii  God 
and  m  in  instituted  by  the  work  and  suffering 
of  our  Ijord  Jesus.” 

This,  we  take  it,  is  a  statement  of  the 
truth,  and  Dr.  Wchrmann’s  main  error 
seems  to  us  to  lie  in  not  definitively  sep¬ 
arating  between  whiit  are  undoulitedly 
embodiments  of  pure  human  nature,  view¬ 
ed  through  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the 
early  ages,  ami  those  which  are  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  imlividual  imagination  play¬ 
ing  about  great  symbols  in  an  enervated 
artificial  age,  when  they  had  wholly  ceas¬ 
ed  to  Ih'  believed  in.*  This,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  the  more  sound  critical  philosophy, 
as  after  c-ireful  inquiry  and  consideration 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  most  objeclion- 
.able  of  the  myths,  if  they  existed,  had 
not,  in  the  Homeric  age,  taken  the  form 
in  which  they  are  now  presented  to  us. 

Tima  we  find  th.al  the  main  root  of 
immorality  in  later  art  h.asbeen  deference 
of  foi  ms  which,  though  faithful  to  ear¬ 
lier  phases  of  life,  w'ere  directly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  later  period-s.  Such  life 
as  is  gained  iu  this  w’ay  is  for  the  most 
part  galvanic  and  unhealthy.  Essential 
opposition  between  spirit  and  form  must 
be  its  ehanicteristic  mark,  and  this  strife 
is  such  as  does  completely  aw'ay  with  the 
soil  Helf-enclosed  calmness  in  which  lies 
the  seal  of  creation,  even  when  the  ele¬ 
ments  dealt  with  are  of  a  totally  different 
character.  Sliakespcre,  for  iustanc'e,  (hxjs 
not  rave  though  Lear  does  so,  because 
truth  requires  that  he  be  at  the  same 
time  faithful  to  the  fool,  who  stands  by 
grinning  iu  his  sorrow.  Hut  the  sickli- 


•  “  Homer's  ‘  Iliad,  ’  if  you  examine,  is  no  f ’<>- 
/ton,  but  a  llHlliid  History  ;  the  heart  of  it  burn- 
ing  with  enthusiastic  ill-inforaied  beUe/.  [Italics 
not  ours.]  It  sings  itself^  because  its  rude  heart, 
rapt  into  iranscendcncy  of  real  and  admiration,  is 

too  full  for  Rjieaking . Never  ca  t  a  isu  m 

truly  interest  human  souls  except  by,  in  the  first 
place,  taking  with  it  the  belief  of  said  souls.  Their 
iK-lief — that  is,  the  whole  basis,  cascncc,  and  prac¬ 
tical  outcome  of  human  souls ;  leave  that  la-hind 
you,  as  poets  everywhere  have  for  a  long  time 
done,  what  is  there  left  for  the  poets  and  you?” — ■ 
Carlyle's  Latter-day  Panyihlets. 
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neBB,  pubjective  disBatipraction,  and  Ufo- 
wearineHB  which  a  lower  class  of  artists 
throw  over  their  work,  has  for  the  most 
part  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a 
despisinflfofthe  common  elements  aronnd 
them — mediums  and  materials  for  crea 
live  power  also — in  a  mad  and  wronsf- 
headed  deference  to  old  forms.  Throuijh- 
out  all  such  work  there  is  a  feverishness 
and  morbid  heat — alien  wholly  to  the 
open  healthfulness,  which,  though  n<>t  sel¬ 
dom  coarse,  was  never  degra'lingby  use 
of  sly  hints,  clever  double  meanings,  or 
cunning  suggestions.  In  no  period  of 
literary  history,  perhaps,  was  there  more 
of  this  falseness  than  in  that  of  the  Medici, 
when  a  Pulci  was  il  Prinia  Po^'ta.  A  la¬ 
tent  skepticism  lay  in  all  art,  atid  classic 
forms  were  enthroned  on  the  eiput  mor- 
tuiim  of  Christian  faith,  whicii  yet  the 
common  crowd,  wiser  than  their  teach¬ 
ers,  clung  to  and  lived  by.  The  most 
sacred  objects  of  the  common  faith  were 
deemed  fit  play-balls  for  the  fancy,  and 
nature  was  rigorously  limited  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  court.  Scientific  men  tell  us 
that  the  storm  which  spends  itself  wrath- 
fully  along  our  coasts,  strewing  them 
with  wrecks,  may  have  taken  its  rise  in 
Indian  seas,  and,  traveling  wi*stward, 
may  be  traced  in  its  eccentric  course.  So 
is  it  with  literary  influences  like  these. 
The  wave  of  skepticism  genenated  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  ultra-classical  flevotion  of  those 
times,  when  the  mediroval  excesses  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  without  any  of  the  me- 
diajval  reverence  and  faith,  did  not  speinl 
itself  till  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  it  had  thrown  up  u}M>n 
our  coast  a  stormy,  wailing  Uyron.  By¬ 
ron  busily  formed  himself  upon  the  Ital¬ 
ian  writers  of  the  decadence,  and  he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  shake  himself  free 
from  their  subtle  influences ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  in  his  highe.st  flights  he  is 
often  most  daringly  immoral*  And  his 


•  It  is  perhnpe  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  derived  from  those  artists  who  are  supreme¬ 
ly  hciilihy  is  not  tuwaixls  the  production  of  art: 
tney  do  not  excite  to  imitation,  in  f.ict.  The  im¬ 
pulse  is  rather  towards  activity  in  the  real  world  : 
they  give  zest  to  life,  and  excite  a  hunger  for 
deeds.  Homer,  Chaucer,  8hake.sperc,  Scott,  and 
^  Goethe  (save,  indeed,  in  tiie  Werthcrial  stutt’ 
which  Goethe  soon  came  to  sec  the  falseness  otj 
and  to  renounce)  administer  what  Emerson  would 
call  “healthy  shocks  towards  practical  effort. ” 
Itlr.  Tennyson  has,  perhaps,  a  glimpse  of  this, 
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immorality  does  not  ari.se  from  expres¬ 
sions  here  and  there,  but  from  his  perva¬ 
ding  spirit  of  scorn  and  revolt,  which 
was  not  only  in  the  highest  sense  unpoet- 
ical,  but  unpoetical  because  it  was  at 
bottom  egotistic,  bitter  and  unjust.  The 
lowest  elements  in  Byron  become  an 
amalgam  under-running  all  his  poetry  ; 
and  when  we  say  that  he  w.as  pre  emin- 
ently  an  egotist,  and  that  an  egotist  can 
never  be  a  great  creator,  we  say  the 
worst  that  it  is  needful  to  say  of  him. 
But  in  our  own  day  Mr.  Swinburne  iin- 
])licitly  justifies  himself  by  reference  to 
Byron’s  sins  against  morality,  and  we 
arc  led  by  a  not  unnatuml  association  to 
refer  to  him  before  passing  on. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  as  we  shall  see  here¬ 
after,  violates  each  of  the  three  laws  laid 
down  ;  but  as  all  his  sins  trace  their  roots 
more  or  less  directly  to  a  revolt  against 
what  is  adinittfilfy  good  and  earnestly  be¬ 
lieved,  in  his  own  time,  we  may  consist¬ 
ently  enough  say  a  few  words  of  him 
here.  In  the  measure  that  the  artist  ex¬ 
hibits  traces  of  a  conscious  reaefion 
against  those  moral  forms — mediums  of 
resirictioii  for  individual  caprice  or  de¬ 
sire,  by  which  S'jciety  seeks  to  develop 
the  higher  by  circutnscribing  the  lower 
— he  only  betrays  individual  limitation, 
and  ileterminately  and  of  set  purpose  in- 
die-ates  by  each  new  etfort  certain  par- 
ti:ilities  or  ten<lencies  towanis  special 
phases  of  life  and  character.  But  the  es¬ 
sence  of  art,  as  we  have  seen,  is  tlie  sus¬ 
pension  of  such  partialities  and  preferen- 

tliougli  his  e.xceu(liiigly  msupliy^tical  m  >Jc«  of 
conc.‘pt:on  war  against  his  giving  it  the  fullest  ef¬ 
fect.  The  last  lesson  of  “Lix-ksley  Hull  '  and 

Maud,”  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  have  any 
le.sson,  is  certainly  towaids  renunciation  of  the 
specially  artistic  tastes  to  find  fullness  of  life  in  un¬ 
ion  with  common  men  for  common  ends.  But 
the  highest  thing  Mr.  Tennyson  hits  written  in 
this  as  in  other  resjiects  is  the  “Northern  Farmer,” 
where  the  simple  naturalness  of  the  picture,  in 
showing  us  how,  to  a  character  originally 
coarse  a  id  sensnal,  mere  devotion  to  lionest  work 
has  ministered  something  of  nobility,  does  far 
more  in  directing  onr  impulses  than  the  finest 
preaching.  The  q  lestion  may  therefora  be  raised 
whether  we  have  nut  in  this  a  test  of  the  highest 
art.  Goethe  says  two  things  of Shukei>peru  which 
wc  think  have  a  hearing  here :  (I)  that  the  first 
glance  he  cast  into  the  world  of  6hakes[>ere  im¬ 
pelled  him  with  hasty  strides  to  the  real  world,  to 
mingle  in  the  flood  of  destiny  that  courses  t!iruugh 
it ;  and  (2)  that  had  he  read  Mhakespero  liefore 
commencing  to  write  dramas,  he  felt  he  should 
never  have  made  a  beginning. 
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ce8,  that  jiiRtice  may  be  done  to  all ‘alike. 
Sameness  in  the  characters  dealt  with,  and 
in  the  atmosphere  with  which  they  are 
surrounded, — and  that  whether  the 
'characters  be  conventionally  good  or  bad, 
and  whether  the  aimosphere  be  healthy 
or  unhealthy, — must  mean,  if  it  means 
anything,  a  narrowness  of  sympathy 
in  which  lies  the  essence  of  injustice. 
Its  fiTst  characteristic  is  that  it  cannot 
be  impartial.  It  has  scent  for  only  one 
blood,  and  passes  all  other  tracks  that 
may  lie  in  its  way.  And  the  of¬ 
fence  is,  of  course,  all  the  worse  when 
the  proclivity  is  to  morbid  moods 
and  exjteriences.  The  work  of  such  a 
one,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  a  police  report ;  so  far  as  it 
is  itUal,  he  has  only  produced  what  Ilegel 
takes  such  care  to  condemn — a  false  ideal 
w’hich  is  indulged  by  the  isolated  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  belongs  in  no  sense  to  humanity. 
Such  were  the  real  pictures — the  nature- 
pictures  of  Kousseau  ;  such  too  were  his 
ideals,  those,  for  instance,  which  he 
wrought  out  in  “  Pygmalion,”  and  the 
“  Fragments  dTphis.”  Productions  like 
these  wholly  want  that  seal  of  unconscious 
and  healthy  variety  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  work  of  true  genius.  They  all 
tend  to  run  into  mere  analysis,  and  mostly 
morbid  analysis.  This,  however,  belongs 
•  not  to  art  but  to  science,  and  while  it 
may  have  value  as  a  series  of  psycho¬ 
logical  studies,  it  has  none  whatever  as 
creation.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Poems  and 
Ballads”  fall  to  be  condemned  under  all 
the  forms  in  which  this  law  will  state 
itself.  First,  in  the  morbid  self-conscious 
ness  which  pervades  them.  Secondly 
(which  strictly  follows  from  the  former), 
in  their  absolute  want  of  tnie  variety  and 
dramatic  freedom  of  movement — that  is, 
a  movement  determined  by  the  inter¬ 
change  of  characters  and  circumstances 
so  different  from  each  other  that  the  real 
unity  is  built  out  of  a  non-apparent  unity  ; 
which,  however,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  |)oems 
reverse,  their  unity  being  an  outward  and 
conventional  one.  Thirdly,  by  the  bold 
and  declared  attack  upon  ideas  or  forms 
which  the  common  sense  of  the  mass 
liolds  to  be  hallowed.  Neither  Professor 
Morley’s  clever  special  pleading,  nor  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  own  rhodomontade,  can  save 
these  |)oem8  from  the  condemnation  of 
the  healthy  instinct ;  and  this  not  because 


of*  pruriency  on  the  rc-ader’s  p.art,  but 
because  of  the  unnatural  and  oppressive 
atmosphere  into  which  we  are  thrown — an 
atmosphere  as  of  a  laboratory  or  a  dissect¬ 
ing-room.  We  can  continue  to  live  with 
one  such  establishment  in  a  street  or  in  a 
town  ;  if  there  were  a  whole  street  or  a 
town  of  them,  it  would  kill  us  even  to 
pa.s8  through  it  And  so  with  books. 
There  is  only  one  Ophelia  in  Hamlet ; 
only  one  Wife  of  Bath  in  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales.  We  have  a  funny  hard- 
grained  grave-digger  beside  the  one,  an 
Kmilie  and  a  nun  alongside  the  other. 
What  saves  the  genuine  artist  from  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  low  level  of  Mr.  Swinburne  is 
his  instinctive  perception  that  in  life 
nothing  stands  by  itself  or  exists  for  it¬ 
self,  and  hence  he  never  surrounds  his 
characters  with  an  atmosphere  whose 
uniformity  unmistakably  proves  its  sub¬ 
jective  root  With  such  a  one  e.ach 
character  carries  his  own  atmosphere 
with  him,  moves  freely  in  his  own  orbit, 
which  is  felt  to  be  as  foreign  to  the  poet 
himself  as  to  the  rest  of  his  characters. 
Hence  the  sharp,  clear  healthy  determin¬ 
ateness  of  each  detail  in  the  picture,  even 
when  traits  or  actions,  in  themselves 
immoral,  are  dealt  with  ;  and  hence  the 
hotjest  plainness  with  which  the  true 
artist  always  treats  what  in  iVscZ/’is  coarse. 

We  confess  we  looked  forward  with 
interest  to  reading  Mr.  Swinburne’s  pam- 
])hlct,  and  ex|)ected  an  ingenious  defence; 
the  reader  may  imagine  our  surprise 
when  we  found  Mr.  Swinburne  still  more 
effectively  clositig  the  door  against  him¬ 
self,  and  justifying  by  implicjition  the 
verdict  which  the  mass  of  critics  have 
given,  though  it  may  notin  all  raises  have 
been  based  on  soun<l  principles.  He 
condemns  himself  more  severely  than  we 
could  do  under  the  above  law  in  trying 
to  justify  himself  by  jirecedents.  He  is 
even  more  unlucky  in  his  precedents  than 
in  his  arguments.  Byron  and  Shelley 
were  poets  in  spite  of  their  conscious  re¬ 
volt  against  “  what  was  best  and  highest 
in  society,”  and  not  because  of  it ;  for 
certainly  such  revolt  lowers  them  in  rank 
as  artists,  however  large  the  crowds  they 
may  have  set  agog  as  agitating  quacks 
do.  “  Queen  Mab”  is  more  a  pamphlet 
than  a  poem,  and  Shelley  lived  to  see  and 
feel  this;  while  much  in  “Don  Juan” 
must  rank  the  same. 
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But  we  may  be  met  by  two  questions 
here.  The  first  is  tins, — “  May  not  tl)e.«e 
productions  which  you  so  strongly  con¬ 
demn  have  the  more  historic  value  the 
more  individual  they  are?”  We  .ndiuit 
the  pertinence  of  the  question,  and  will 
pause  for  a  moment  to  answer  it  Since 
no  mere  j^ersonal  feelings  or  tendencies 
can  exhatist  the  character  of  any  given 
jHjriod,  art  will  only  have  historic  value 
as  the  desires  and  habits  specially  indivi¬ 
dual  in  their  character  have  been  pa.ssed 
out  of  view :  for  in.  the  measure  in  which 
they  obtrusively  appear,  the  work  as  a 
record  is  ))ersonal  and  false ;  in  other 
words,  is  not  art  at  all, but  autobiography.* 
We  have  said  that  the  revealing  of  par¬ 
tiality  is  a  direct  confession  of  limitation. 
Even  satire — that  form  of  art  which 
w'ould  8(*em  to  owe  most  to  personal  re¬ 
gards — becomes  historically  valuable  in 
the  very  degree  individual  tendencies 
have  been  thrust  out  of  sight.  And  there 
.are  two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  when  the 
s.atirlst  only  reveals  one  tendency  of  his 
time  to  condemn  another,  he  is  certain  to 
have  had  some  selfish  object  to  serve,  and 
not  being  disinterested,  he  falls  even 
below  the  level  of  his  time  ;  and  (2)  be¬ 
cause  such  tendencies  conclu-sively  show 
want  of  power  to  deal  with  the  nobler 
elements  of  life — the  only  ground  from 
which  true  satire  can  be  written  ;  for 
Goethe  has  wisely  said  that  the  best  w.ay 
to  elevate  men  is  to  paint  them  as  thougli 
they  were  almost  what  you  wished  them 
to  be.  Jean  Paul  Richter’s  satire,  as 
well  as  that  of  Cervantes,  is  true  to  this 
re(juirement,  having  historic;il  value 
through  its  form,  universal  significaiico 
through  its  spirit.  Defoe  in  part.s,  and 
Horace  throughout,  Indong  to  the  higher 
class,  though  they  have  not  so  completely 
dissolved  their  individuality.in  the  univer¬ 
sal,  or,  in  other  words,  show  more  of  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice.  Lord  Byron’s  “  English 
Banls  and  Scotch  Reviewers”  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  the  individual  type, 
which,  through  its  intense  individmility, 
has  lost  all  value ;  while  lioccaccio  and 


•  Perhaps  no  work  has  more  historic  valne  tlian 
Sliakespere’s  ]>lays.  As  a  reflection  of  his  age  it 
is  perfect ;  and  yet  are  we  not  con.stantly  hearing 
rompUtinta  of  the  little  of  the  man  there  is  in  it? 
The  same  tiling  holds  of  the  dramas  of  vEschylns 
and  Sophocles,  and  of  the  novels  of  Scott. 
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Pope  as  satirists,  to  a  large  degree,  must 
take  place  with  Byron. 

Tlie  other  question  is  this, — “Do  you 
not  by  so  rigidly  insisting  on  compliance 
with  this  law  of  Truth  render  impossi¬ 
ble  all  artistic  treatment  of  other  peri¬ 
ods?”  We  answer,  by  no  means.  We 
only  lay  down  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  this  can  be  faithfully  accomplished. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  first  duty  is  to 
that  which  lies  nearest  us.  The  artist, 
even  if  he  would,  cannot  rise  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  his  own  time;  it  is  the 
medium  through  which  he  must  view  the 
life  of  other  periods,  if  he  would  view  it 
truly.  Not  that  he  ou^it  to  seek  to 
make  it  teach  .conscious  lessons.  Some¬ 
thing  higher  th.an  that  is  required  of  him. 
lie  will  never  re.ad  other  periods  right¬ 
ly  till  he  has  got  into  complete  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  inmost  life  of  his  own.* 


*  Tlius  all  formal  imitation  of  old  writers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  portions  where  tliey  reach  Highest 
to  the  white  heights  of  dramatic  truth,  is  exclu¬ 
ded.  It  may  thas  he  a  qiiestion  wliether  Pope,  in 
trying  to  modernize  the  “Wife  of  Hath,”  was  not 
doing  a  piece  of  immoral  work,  since  (1)  it  was  a 
necessity  of  the  more  refined  and  cultivat  d  sjieech 
tlial  where  Chaucer  jilainly  spoke  to  the  sense 
he  shoii  d  suggest  to  the  fancy,  alwa;f<thc  more 
dangerous  pris-ess ;  and  (2)  liecanse  he  could  only 
liave  liecome  moral  as  he  rendered  the  whole  of 
Chaucer  in  the  spirit  of  <  liaucer ;  and  tliis  ho 
could  not  do,  his  sym)>athies  with  life  being  de¬ 
ficient.  It  may  be  quite  moral  to  rre<tte,  what  it 
is  grossly  immoral  to  imifa'e.  Only  Chaucer  can 
render  Cliauccr;  for  his  characters  are  not  seen 
truly  when  seen  alone,  but  only  in  their  reliuion 
to  each  other.  Thus  the  “Cantchury  Pilg  im¬ 
age”  hccome.s  a  whole — a  work  of  art  in  which 
lies  all  the  mystery  and  varied  movement  \3f  a 
world.  Fur  er  atiun  is  vital,  all  the  parts  ticing 
intcrde{K‘ndent,  as  having  risen  simultaneously  in 
one  moment  of  supremest  ficcdom;  imitation 
sejiarates  parts  and  oiqsiscs  them  to  each  other, 
and  its  essence  is  liondage  to  the  letter.  Two  of 
Mr.  Swinimnie’s  mo.-.t  labored  pieces  must,  we  tear, 
lie  proscrilied  on  this  ground  (“Anectoria,”  and 
“Tlie  Two  Dreams.”)  With  all  the  field  of  clas¬ 
sic  and  mediaeval  literature  before  him,  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  has  seized  on  the  very  portions  of  Sappho 
and  B(K-caccio  which  are  most  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  our  time ;  and  he  has  wrought  them  out, 
not  in  the  temper  which  ought  to  govern  an  art¬ 
ist  of  to-day,  but  rather  in  that  of  a  vicious  old- 
world  pedant.  There  is  an  excessive  sickliness 
and  morbid  heat  about  them  to  which  wc  find  no 
relief  in  any  of  the  poems  accump.inying  thum. 
Even  admitting  that  Ir  ilh  to  his  mmleU  recpiircd 
ihi.s,  wc  know  that  such  elements  did  not  exhanst 
the  humanity  of  these  periods  any  more  than  they 
do  ours;  and  therefore  truth  to  our  tinu  itn|)eia- 
tively  requires  some  such  relief.  It  is  on  grounds 
like  those  that  wo  would  justify  our  decision  as  to 
15  • 
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And  here  we  see  the  deep  significance 
of  the  remark  of  the  great  German  to 
the  effect  that  Shakes|)eie  had  sent  all 
his  Pagans  to  a  Christian  school,  and 
thus  made  them  higher  beings  than  they 
historically  were,  while  yet  they  were 
true  to  nature.  He  had  got  the  key,  and 
the  Fate,  in  relation  to  which  the  old 
Greeks  saw  all  things,  with  him  l)ecaine 
the  Christian  Providence,  of  which  that 
other  was  but  a  darkent  d  symbol.  And 
BO  he  read  the  Greek  life  more  faithfully 
than  did  the  Greeks  themselves;  for 
Greek  life  ought  to  mean  more  to  us  than 
it  did  to  those  who  half-blindly  fought 
and  struggled  ^thin  it,  and  all  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it  which  gives  us  no  glimpse  of 
this  is  first  unpoetic  and  then  pedantic 
only. 

That  artist  will  therefore  err,  and  pro¬ 
duce  false  work,  who  seeks  to  make  the 
instruments  of  his  art  only  an  airy  bridge 
to  transport  him  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  his  own  time  that  he  may  the  better 
revenge  himself  upon  it  And  the  rea¬ 
son  is  evident,  lie  has  never  got  to  the 
true  root  of  belief  by  which  the  ages, 
however  seemingly  opposed  to  each  oth¬ 
er,  are  yet  essentially  united,  and  by 
which  each  has  significance  for  each. 
Carlyle  is  undoubtedly  right  as  to  the 
law,  though  he  has  himself  violated  it  in 
his  revolt  against  his  own  time,  when  he 
declares  that  men  never  with  their  whole 
hearts  believed  anything  which  had  not 
an  element  of  truth  in  it;  and  when, 
again,  he  loudly  asserts  that  the  jK)et  can 
only*8uoceed  when  he  carries  with  him 
the  complete  belief  of  those  among  whom 
he  lives.  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  see 
how  real  genius  can  thus  deal  wkh  chis- 
sic  life— can  make  the  old  form  the  me¬ 
dium  for  what  lies  so  close  to  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  belief  that  it  carries  with  it  our 
full  and  unwavering  consent, — and  yet 
never  for  a  moment  read  into  the  work 
anything  conventional  or  didactic,  let  him 
study  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Wonder 
Book”— one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces 
of  art  in  our  language,  and  one  which  car¬ 
ries  with  it  very  deep  and  serious  lessons 
for  classomanhics  like  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  want  of  dramatic  power,  and  the 
assertion  that  his  characters — nioWng  Terr  much 
on  the  same  plane  as  they  do — are  mere  masks, 
under  which  he  portrays,  though  skilfully,  purely 
subjective  tendencies. 


M.any  are  the  temptations  to  set  aside 
the  claims  of  this  law,  and  scarcely  a 
prose-writer  of  our  time  has  more  glar- 
ingly  violated  it  than  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
has  done  in  his  “  Griffith  Gaunt”  No 
author  of  the  present  day  is  entitled  to 
write  of  the  past  century  as  Fielding  and 
Sterne  wrote  of  it.  Our  relation  to  it  is 
wholly  different  from  theirs,  even  sup¬ 
posing  theirs  was  a  faithful  one ;  we 
have  new  lights  to  read  it  by,  and  super- 
added  light  should  separate  between  pure 
and  impure,  else  it  is  abused.  Mr. 
Heade's  offence,  however,  does  not  lie  in 
the  use  of  plain  phrases,  of  which  far  too 
much  has  been  made,  but  in  the  manner 
in  which,  by  defect  of  true  sympathy,  he 
has  sought  to  wed  the  worst  influences  of 
a  past  age  with  the  reigning  literary  evils 
of  the  present.  In  “Griffith  Gaunt” 
we  have  all  the  coarse  plain  dealing  with 
doubtful  incident  and  character  that 
marked  “  Tom  Jones,”  along  with  the 
pretence  of  attaining  dramatic  unity  by 
that  opposing  of  circumstances  to  char¬ 
acter,  in  which  Miss  Braddon  so  delights. 
We  seriously  object  to  such  a  union  as 
this.  Mr.  Ueade  has  aimed  at  two 
things ;  one  of  them  was  more  than  he 
could  well  accomplish.  That  he  had  no 
power  in  developing  a  story  simply,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  extraordinary  and  unnatural 
elements,  was  proved  by  Do<ld’8  catalep¬ 
sy  in  “  Hard  Cash  that  he  has  not  the 
power  to  maintain  interest  on  the  low- 
pitched  walk  of  ordinary  narratire,  like 
Fielding,  is  abundantly  proved  by  “  Grif¬ 
fith  Gaunt.”  Let  us  try  to  make  our 
meaning  clearer.  Fielding’s  instincts 
were  far  too  true  for  his  ever  attempting 
anything  higher  than  mere  chronicles  of 
the  life  of  the  jieriod.  His  novels  have 
no  dramatic  value,  and  no  dramatic  bear¬ 
ings  ;  in  othei*  words,  there  is  in  them  no 
trace  of  an  attempt  at  reaching  that  cen¬ 
tral  unity  which  is  the  very  sun  of  art. 
“Tom  Jones,”  and  “Joseph  Andrews” 
are  merely  series  of  separate  pictures, 
which,  taken  apart,  m.ay  have  some  his¬ 
toric  value  as  illustrative  of  the  time,  but 
which  taken  together  have  no  value  at 
all,  because  the  thread  that  binds  them 
together  is  merely  accidental.  They  are 
not  creation  proj)€rly,  but  satiric  criti¬ 
cism  ;  not  life  itself,  but  clever  reflections 
upon  life.  “  Tom  Jones  ”  or  “Joseph 
Andrews”  might  be  carried  on  ad  inJiHi- 
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turn,  because  the  unity,  in  wl>ich  lies  the 
very  life  of  art,  is  developed  by  crises  and 
jfreat  overwhelming  concatenations  of 
circumstances,  such  as  Fielding  felt  no 
c.all  to  deal  with.*  Mr.  Iteade  has  eye 
enough  to  see  wherein  this  art  must  be 
defective  in  depth  and  intensity  of  ap¬ 
peal,  and  he  therefore  imports  into  his 
clever  sparkling  narrative  some  of  those 
very  elements  by  which  the  falsest  wri¬ 
ters  of  our  time  have  tried  to  recover  the 
awful  brooding  unity  and  fascination  of 
tragedy  by  setting  the  emotions  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  intellect  in  relation  to 
certain  |>oints  of  morality.  In  “  Griffith 
Gaunt”  he  recovers  unity  by  making  the 
foolish  mis<]oing  of  Griffith  tend  directly 
to  the  happiness  of  all  concerned,  and  to 
a  deeper  union  between  him  and  Kate, 
which  we  supppose  is  6tly  symbolized  in 
the  transference  of  his  blood  to  her  veins 
in  her  time  of  weakness.  When  we 
reach  the  end  we  feel  how  flimsy,  false, 
and  urtiflcial  is  the  whole  thing,  and  can¬ 
not  help  remembering  how  different  the 
views  of  life,  of  nature,  and  of  Providence 
given  us  by  Shake8})ere  and  Scott,  and 
even  by  .(-^hylus.  Air.  Iteade’s  is  truly 
a  very  maudlin  misrepresentation  of  the 
way  in  which  God  deals  with  men.  If 
they  c«)mmit  sin.  He  visits  them  with  all 
the  pains  of  it,  though  it  is  puasible 
these  may  be  made  mediums  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  higher  nature.  And  some¬ 
times  even  the  irinocent  suflTer.  Had 
Cordelia  not  suffered  with  her  father  in 
his  madness,  she  would  not  have  claimed 
our  sympathy  as  she  does,  nor  been  so 
lofty  a  being  to  sit  enthroneii  for  ever  in 
our  imaginations ;  for  all  her  goodness, 
she  must  |>erish  with  the  ‘‘foolish,  fond 
ohl  man,”  the  reward  of  the  good,  not  to 
speak  of  the  wicked,  not  being  always  an 
additional  allowance  of  cake  and  pud¬ 
ding.  Mr.  lieade  administers  the  cake 
and  pudding  largely ;  perhaps  in  one 
resjiect  he  shows  himself  no  bad  work¬ 
man. 

Mr.  lieade  has  thus  produced  a  very 

•  Mr.  Tlinckeray  Iwlongs  to  thU  school;  hut  ho 
saves  hiniHclf  from  immorality  hy  his  constant  re¬ 
gard  to  the  drawing-room  morality  of  his  time,  i 
nothing  higher.  And  even  this  was  a  great  dca 
for  one  so  devoted  as  he  was  to  Fielding  and  Smol¬ 
lett.  Mr,  Trollojie,  too,  is  a  follower,  though 
luckily  a  less  fiichful  one,  never  having  allow^ 
the  influence  to  disturb  a  true  hut  by  no  means 
deep-rooted  relation  to  tlic  present.* 


dever  and  sparkling,  but  at  the  same 
time  false  and  hermaphrodite  work  of 
art,  which,  trying  to  be  true  to  the  forms 
of  different  periods,  ends  by  being  noth¬ 
ing,  looked  at  from  the  artistic  plana 
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MncMillan’s  Magazina. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BUIIKE’.S  MINORITY  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
MARCH  12,  1771. 

In  the  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons 
resistance  is  rarely  exerted  to  excess. 
The  preponderance  of  the  majority  once 
proved,  the  minority  generally  accept 
defeat  with  docility.  The  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  are  but  men  ;  defeat  is  never  pleas¬ 
ant  :  temptation  occasionally  arises,  de¬ 
lay  may  procure  what  argument  could  not 
accomplish.  This  temptation  is  strong¬ 
est  when  prorogation- tide  approach¬ 
es  :  in  the  dusk  of  the  session,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Parliament  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  loss  of  a  day  may  involve  the  loss  of 
the  bill.  By  utter  weariness  the  major¬ 
ity  may  be  driven  to  yield  that  day  ;  and 
repealed  divisions,  upon  reiterated  mo¬ 
tions  for  adjournment,  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  this  weariness  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

Resistance  in  such  a  form  has  no  in¬ 
tellectual  dignity  wherewith  to  commend 
itself :  it  is  wholly  physical.  Con.sequent- 
ly,  this  course  is  rarely  adopted  against 
mea.Hiircs  of  signal  importance,  or  when 
the  House  is  thronged.  Whatever  l>e 
the  rcswlt, — of  the  mode  of  gaining  that 
result  the  minority  have  never  reason  to 
feel  proud  :  certainly  not  while  it  is  in 
action.  A  spectacle  more  singular  than 
seemly  is  then  presented  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Division  rapidly  succeeds 
division  :  every  ten  minutes  the  scanty 
gathering  of  members  is  dispersed  into 
the  lobbies;  and  each  proclamation  of 
the  dwindling  numbers  of  the  as-sembly 
is  greeted  with  louder  shouts.  Passion 
heats ;  order  in  conduct  almost  disap¬ 
pears,  in  debate  almost  entirely.  Sjieeches 
are  solcy  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  ceaseless  obstinacy :  arc  declarations 
that  divisions  shall  continue  while  there 
exists  a  leg  to  move.  To  such  speeches, 
yells,  groans,  and  delirious  laughter  form 
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fitting  response.  And  so  the  Commons 
go  round  and  round,  dancing  out  the 
small  hours,  through  each  division  lobby  ; 
made  as  much  “  like  unto  a  wheel,”  as 
their  enemies  could  desire.  At  last,  the 
clear  grave  grey  of  dawn-light  brings 
utter  weariness  to  the  body,  if  not  con¬ 
viction  to  the  mind.  Of  what  was  “  ex¬ 
cellent  sport,  i’  faith”  at  two  o’clock — 
“  would  it  were  done”  is  felt  at  four. 

The***  Waterloo”  among  parliamentary 
battles  of  this  kind  was  fought  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1771.  The  game  of 
obstioacy  was  then  played  out  to  the 
full.  Delay  solely  for  delay’s  sake,  and 
annoyance  only  to  annoy,  were  that  day 
indicted  by  Edmund  Burke  ujK>n  tlie 
House  of  Commons.  Led  by  him,  the 
minority  did  all  their  possible  to  obstruct 
the  majority ;  and  as  their  object  was 
freedom  of  the  press,  we,  at  least,  may 
pardon  an  obstinacy  that  seemed  instinct 
with  faction. 

The  year  1771  was  central,  it  will  be 
reniembered,  in  the  period  of  national 
unrest  that  preceded  Pitt’s  supremacy. 
All  classes  of  society  then  were  aiming 
at  mastery  ;  but  master  there  was  none. 
Riots  disclosed  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  libels  of  the  press.  The  strength  of 
Parliament  was  shown  by  arbitrary  exer¬ 
tion  of  their  privileges.  The  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  addressed  unconstitutional  language 
to  the  sovereign  ;  and  he  extended  un¬ 
constitutional  influence  wherever  he  could 
reach.  Everybody’s  hand  was  against 
everybody ;  but  it  was  only  to  irritate. 
The  Lords  quarreled  with  the  Commons, 
and  the  Commons  with  the  Lords,  and 
both  with  the  people.  The  King  quarrel¬ 
ed  with  his  Ministers,  and  would  have 
quarreled  with  his  Parliament,  had  he 
not  preferred  to  bribe  it  One  power 
alone  maintained  its  ground,  namely,  the 
power  of  the  pamphleteer;  nor  was  that 
without  trial.  Printers  were  fined  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Lords :  the  Commons 
reprimanded  and  committed  them  to  the 
Serjeant.  The  Crown  gave  to  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  both  countenance  and  counsel. 
But  it  w'as  in  vain.  The  orders  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  evaded :  the  laugh  was 
turned  against  it;  and  laughter  usually 
beapeaks  the  winning  side. 

'ihe  evening  of  12th  March,  1771,  Vras 
the  climax  of  the  struggle  between  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  press.  The  libeler, 


however,  was  not  then  selected  for 
attack  :  it  was  only  the  mere  publisher  of 
parliamentary  debates.  And  if  popular 
feeling  was  toi  strong  for  Parliament, 
when  the  cause  of  literary  decency  was 
advocated,  success  was  hardly  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  case  of  a  mere  breach 
of  privilege.  Then,  as  now,  publication 
of  j)aiTiamenUiry  debates  was  a  direct 
infraction  of  the  ordere  of  both  Houses  ; 
nor  had  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  though  de¬ 
parting,  ceased  to  animate  the  letter. 
The  efficacy  of  that  order  was  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  openly  tested.  The 
magaxines  were  commencing  to  print  the 
debates,  giving,  without  disguise,  the 
names  of  the  debaters.  Nor  was  this 
after  the  session  had  concluded  :  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  parliamentary  transactions  was 
made  public,  while  the  Houses  were 
sitting.  This  was  a  signal  proof  of  the 
audacity  of  the  press.  By  stealth  only, 
however,  the  re|)orter  still  exercised  his 
calling :  and  to  impose  undue  conceal¬ 
ment  on  a  harmless  effort,  often  acts  as 
a  prompter  to  harmfulness.  Undeserved 
obscurity  tem]>ts  an  undesirable  publicity. 
Reports  of  the  debates  were  accompanied 
often  by  most  iiTegular  comments:  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  only  mentioned  by  name, 
but  openly  abused.  And  newspajiers 
naturally  attacked  those  that  would 
naturally  attack  them.  The  two  0ns- 
lows,  for  instance,  the  Colonel  and 
George,  were  by  family  tradition  spec¬ 
ially  Iwund  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Commons.  They  were  son  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Speaker:  their  very  name 
is  still  redolent  of  a  parliamentary  savor. 
“  Cocking  George,”  ’‘paltry,  insignificant 
insects,”  and  “  scoundrels,”  the  ”  greater 
and  the  lesser,”  were  prefixes  too  com¬ 
monly  apjiended  to  their  names.  The 
Onslows  not  unnaturally  did  what  they 
could  iu  return.  Early  in  this  session 
of  1771,  at  their  instigation,  the  Com¬ 
mons  ordered  two  printers  into  custody. 
It  was  com]>etent  to  the  House  to  make 
the  order ;  to  enforce  it,  proved  impos¬ 
sible.  London  sided  with  the  printers ; 
the  messengers  of  Parliament  were  hust¬ 
led  away:  they  returned  to  Westminster 
empty-handed. 

The  sign  of  the  times  was,  however, 
unheeded  by  the  champions  of  privilege. 
On  the  12th  March,  1771,  Colonel  Ons¬ 
low  lodged  a  formal  complaint  against 
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“  the  printed  newspapers  intituled  ”  ‘‘  The 
Morning  and  The  St.  Jame'e  Chronicle^ 
The  Lomlon  Packet,  The  Whitehall  Evening 
Post,  and  The  General  and  The  London 
Evening  Post,  and  atrainst  their  printers 
and  publishers,  Woodfall,  lialdwin, 
Evans,  Bladon,  T.  W right,  anil  J.  Miller. 
The  charge  was  made  with  due  formality. 
It  w’as  alleged  that  these  newspapers 
contained  the  debates,  and  misrepresent¬ 
ed  the  speeches  of  memlwirs  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “  in  contempt  of  the  orders,  and 
in  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House.” 
Then  followed  the  great  battle  of  delay. 
The  majority  at  the  outset  mustered  140, 
and  the  minority  43  ;  these  numbers 
dwindled  to  72  and  10  during  the  twelve 
hours’  struggle  that  ensued.  ' 

Lord  North,  then  in  the  second  year 
of  oflico,  led  one  party ;  and  Edmund 
Burke  the  other.  The  side  l)efitting  the 
King’s  “  own”  Minister  need  not  be 
stated.  The  fury  of  the  two  Onslows 
took,  indeed,  the  matter  out  of  his  hands. 
North  supplied  the  authority  of  Govern¬ 
ment:  but  they  led  the  attack.  And 
with  them  ranged  Welbore  Ellis,  a  veter¬ 
an  placeman  ;  and  also  another  placeman, 
not  (juite  so  old  in  office,  bearing  a  name 
rather  more  celebrated,  namely  Mr. 
Charles  Fox.  He  w’as  then  a  member 
and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  two 
years’  standing.  He  had,  in  body,  barely 
attained  the  legal  age  of  manhood :  he 
certainly  had  not  then  reached  full  men¬ 
tal  maturity.  His  impulsive  nature, 
swayed  by  the  arbitrary  principles  of  his 
father,  made  him  zealous  for  authority. 
He  did  not  speak  much  ;  but  he  was  dili¬ 
gent  as  division-teller.  The  jiarty  op¬ 
posed  to  liberty  thus  included,  by  tlie 
accident  of  a  year,  this  noble,  still-loved 
man.  Otherwise  the  roll  of  well-known 
names  among  the  minority,  would  have 
been  indeed  preponderant. 

There  was  their  leader,  Edmund  Burke, 
foremost  every  way.  His  cousin  William 
fought  under  him  to  the  last.  So  did 
Sir  William  Meredith,  whose  memory 
will  live  with  the  history  of  our  religious 
liberty ;  ai.d  Governor  Pownall,  also, 
taught  by  the  sound  juJgment  that  in¬ 
clined  him  to  the  right  view  of  the  great 
question  of  that  era.  All  these,  indeed, 
having  maintaine<l  the  cause  of  freedom 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  were  not  likely  to 
forget  the  printer  at  their  door :  and  in 


both  ca-ses  they  were  content  to  play 
what  seemed  to  be  an  utterly  losing 
game.  Colonel  Barrc,  too,  gave  the  help 
of  his  rude  and  ready  tongue.  And, 
thanks  to  the  Kolliad,”  we  find  among 
the  rank  and  hie  a  name  not  quite  undis- 
tinguishable — SirJosejih  Mawbey’8,who, 
was  coupled  with  Thrale  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Southwark.  He  dealt  some¬ 
what  in  poetry,  but  more  in  pigs,  a  con¬ 
junction  of  aim  that  prompted  that  scoff 
of  the  satirist,  that  has  given  duration  to 
the  name  of  Mawbey.  And  one  who, 
if  he  lives  at  all  in  our  recollection,  owes 
that  life  to  the  hireling  writers  he  abus¬ 
ed,  apjwars  in  the  characteristic  attitude 
of  a  neutral :  for 

“  To  ppisusde  Tommy  Townshond  to  lend  him 
a  vote,” 

seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  l)een  un¬ 
attainable  by  Burke.  If,  according  to 
the  receipt  of  epic  poetry,  description  of 
a  coming  storm  was  ushered  in  by  in¬ 
vocation  to  the  genius  of  disorder,  the 
invocation  would  be  claimed  by  the  de¬ 
monic  Wilkes  :  for  the  tumult  was  not 
only  to  his  heart,  but  of  his  making. 
He  it  wa.s,  who  incited  the  press  to  an 
open  publication  of  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  ;  and  his  influence  was  present 
during  the  evening  of  12th  March,  1771, 
though  not  his  pereon,  for  that  was 
under  sentence  of  explusion  from  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mischief  was  Wilkes’s  element ;  and 
nothing  would  have  pleased  him  more 
than  to  hear  Speaker  Cust  put  the  first 
question  in  that  debafe,  for  not  less  than 
forty  motions  were  to  sftring  out  of  that 
unpretending  sentence,  and  forty-fold 
irritation  to  that  unpatient  gentleman. 
The  question  first  put  was,  •“  That  the 
said  jiaper,  intituled  The  Morning  Chron~ 
tele,  Monday,  March  4th,  1771,  printed 
for  W.  Wo^fall,  be  delivered  in  at  the 
table,  and  read.”  “The  House  divided,” 
as  the  Journal  tells  us;  “  the  Yeas  went 
forth,”  and  were  140  against  43. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
sport  that  Colonel  Onslow  had  provided 
for  the  Commons.  He  underUxik  to 
bring  before  them  “  three  brace  of  prin¬ 
ters.”  His  argument  was,  “  that  it  is 
nonsense  to  have  rules,  and  not  to  put 
them  in  force  and,  having  got  the  news¬ 
paper  read,  he  moved  that  Woodfall  be 
summoned  before  the  House.  George 
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Onslow  seconded  the  motion ;  and  a 
member  spoke  in  its  favor.  Language 
used  in  parliament,  be  said,  was  con¬ 
stantly  misrepresented  by  the  magazines ; 
though,  with  a  mighty  simplicity,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  reporters  “often  made 
for  him  a  better  speech,  than  he  could 
have  made  for  himself”  The  name  of 
one  so  honest  should  survive — it  was  a 
Mr.  Ongly.  To  him  responded  Mawbey, 
the  |>oetic  pig-dealer.  In  pleading,  how¬ 
ever,  the  counsel  of  moderation,  his 
cockney  tongue  brought  on  him  derision. 
He  revertt^  incautiously  to  Colonel 
Onslow’s  metaphor,  “  the  three  brace  of 
rinVers he  desir^  to  exhibit  kindred 
umor  ;  he  begged  the  House  to  refrain 
from  “  hunting  down  the  covey.” — ■ 
“Who  ever  heard  of  hunting  -par¬ 
tridges?”  was  Ijord  Strange’s  crashing 
retort  My  lord  was  also  strong  for  the 
dignity  of  the  House. 

The  tactics  of  opposition  being  unma- 
tured,  Woodfall  was  ordered  to  the  bar 
without  opposition,  and  the  summons  of 
a  second  jninter  w-as  projwsed.  The 
spirit  of  controversy  here  aroused  itself 
Sir  H.  Cavendish,  our  ear-witness,  jots 
down  on  the  paper  in  his  hand,  “  very 
warm.”  And  in  answer  to  exclamations 
— “  weary  out  the  printers,  weary  out 
their  pockets,”  “  this  is  no  trifling  matter, 
it  must  and  shall  be  punished,”  is  heard 
a  threat, — “  I  will  divide  the  House  on 
every  one  of  these  papers.” 

The  idea  is  caught  up  by  the  minority  : 
it  is  improved  on  by  Colonel  Barre.  He 
prooeetls  to  invent  an  amendment  that 
to  be  appreciated  requires  explanation. 
The  rejK)rter  to  the  St.  Jatwia  C/ironiele, 
the  culprit  then  in  .juestion,  had  sinned 
thus  against  propriety.  In  liis  narrative 
of  a  debate^  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Dyson, 
Weymouth’s  representative,  was  “the 
d — n  of  this  country.”  This  stood  for 
bigoted  Conservative,  or  veteran  place¬ 
man  in  the  langiiage  of  the  day.  So 
delicate  an  indication  of  dislike  to  Mr. 
Dyson  was,  however,  somewhat  veiled. 
The  name  of  the  borough  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  member:  “Jeremiah 
Weymouth”  was  declared  to  be  England’s 
curse.  This  feature  in  the  libel  was  taken 
hold  of  by  Barre.  He  advocated  strict 
accuracy.  It  was  not  correct  that  that 
mis-statement  should  be  entered  on  their 
proceedings :  no  member  bore  the  name 


of  Weymouth.  So  Barre  clothed  the 
point  in  parliamentary  shape,  and  put  into 
the  Speaker’s  mouth  a  motion,  “That 
Jeremiah  Weymouth,  Esq.,  the  d — n  of 
this  country,  is  not  a  member  of  this 
House.”  The  question  was  gravely 
argued.  The  Premier  rose  to  rejdy. 
And  to  parry  this  formal  absurdity  anoth¬ 
er  formality  was  used  :  the  “  previous 
question”  was  resorted  to ;  and  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  82  it  was  determined  “  That  that 
question  be  not  now  put” 

The  Jeremiah  Weymouth  motion  was 
thus  warded  off.  But  the  joke  was  too 
good  to  let  slip:  the  unwearietl  minor¬ 
ity  started  another  technical  difticulty. 
Colonel  Barr<i  and  Mr.  Onslow  rose  to¬ 
gether.  “  As  being  first  in  the  Speaker’s 
eye,”  Ohslow  claimed  priority  in  debate. 
That  Barre  had  stood  up  first  was  assert¬ 
ed  by  his  p.arty.  With  whom  lay  the 
right  of  speech  was  tenaciously  disputed. 
The  opportunity  for  vexation  and  delay 
was  mo.st  acceptable.  Motions  and  a- 
mendments  were  originated,  some  comic, 
some  serious.  Burke,  with  mock  earn¬ 
estness,— of  course  at  length, — argued 
upon  the  point  of  “  the  Speaker’s  eye.” 
It  was,  he  said,  a  novel  doctrine:  he 
desired  to  be  shown  the  passage  in  the 
Journals  th.at  contained  those  words,  “  the 
Speaker’s  eye.”  And,  with  that  curious 
observance  of  order  in  disorder  that 
marks  the  House  of  Commons  its  Jour¬ 
nals  were  examined  up  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizaln-th. 

Tlie  a|)petite  for  “precedents”  l>eing 
thus  satiated,  the  more  common  tactics  of 
delay  were  persistently  employed.  These* 
for  a  moment  becume  exhausted,  though 
the  patience  of  the  minority  was  not 
The  question  from  w’hich  the  House  had 
been  severe<l  by  an  interval  of  some 
hours’  duration  was  replaced  in  the 
Speaker’s  mouth ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
summons  to  the  bar,  as  printer  of  the 
St.  Jatnes's  Chronicle,  was  finally  moved 
and  carried. 

He  was,  however,  but  the  second  of¬ 
fender  in  the  motion  of  complaint.  Six 
hours  had  been  spent.  Only  one  of  the 
three  brace  of  printers  was,  to  use  Maw- 
bt'y’s  phrase,  “  hunted  down.”  Symp¬ 
toms  of  distress  arose :  a  member  queru¬ 
lously  remarked  that  it  was  half-past  ten 
o’clock  ;  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  proceeding,  it  would  take,  at  least, 
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thirteen  hours  to  procure  the  committal  of 
the  four  remaining  printers.  This  was 
much  too  feeble  a  remark  to  please  any 
one.  The  House  was  still  “very  warm.'* 
A  few  quotations  will  show  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Onslow  exulamed, 
“Good  God,  Sir!  let  any  one  think  of  the 
language  used  in  the  newspapers,  and 
say  whether  it  is  not  high  time  for  the 
House  to  interfere.”  Sir  Wm.  Meredith 
retorted,  “  So  long  as  I  have  health  and 
strength  I  will  stay  here  to  oppose  this 
w’retelied  proceeding.”  “  I  shall  not  be 
hindered  from  going  on  with  these  <livi* 
sions  because  gentlemen  call  it  a  childish 
business,”  added  Burke.  Constitutions 
are  in  such  a  case  of  little  consideration  ; 
I  am  for  going  on  till  to-morrow  night,” 
asserts  another  member.  Nor  were  these 
plucky  declarations  left  unfultilled.  Both 
bides  were  projterly  obstinate.  It  took 
seven  more  motions  and  divisions  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  summons  of  the  printer  who 
stood  next  u(>on  the  list  of  proscription. 

Mr.  Whitworth  here  distinguished 
himself  by  a  successful  sally  upon  the  vic¬ 
torious  majority.  He  claimed  that  if  the 
printer  did  come  before  them,  it  should 
“  be  together  with  all  his  compositors, 
messmeu,correct«jrs,blackera,  and  (levils.” 
The  idea  pleasetl  Mr.  Burke :  his  fancy 
kindled  at  the  absurdity.  The  printer's 
train  suggested  analogous  illustration. 
“  These  are  the  fitting  symbols  of  the 
printer’s  vocation,”  he  said,  “  without  his 
‘  blackers  and  devils’  a  printer  wouhl  be 
no  more  than  the  Speaker  would  be  with¬ 
out  the  mace,  or  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  without  his  majority.”  To  a 
polite  ear  one  of  the  printer's  satellites 
had  a  name  quite  intolerable.  It  was 
pleaded  that  the  word  “devil”  should  be 
omitted  from  the  sentence.  The  propo¬ 
sal  came  from  one  of  Burke’s  own  band, 
but  in  vain.  The  devil  might  not  bo 
spared  :  “  he  is  the  most  material  person¬ 
age  in  the  whole  business,”  was  the 
leader’s  answer.  Ues|)ect  for  the  un^n 
W'orld  could  not  hold  its  ground  in  the 
House,  nor  could  respe<!t  for  the  solemn 
record  of  its  proceedings.  The  Speaker 
is  plaintively  appealed  to:  “Can,  Sir, 
such  a  disgraceful  motion  as  this  be 
placed  on  our  votes?”  The  Speaker 
makes  plaintive  reply,  “This  motion  will 
go  into  the  Journals.  What  will  pos¬ 
terity  say?”  The  motion  has  gone  into 


the  Journals  ;  it  certainly  has  a  singular 
appearance  on  pages  generally  so  solemn. 
The  ho|>e  that  the  Speaker  is  not  now  as 
annoyed  by  this  entry,  as  we  have  been 
amused,  is  all  that  is  letl  to  posterity  to 
say. 

The  Journal  dated  March  12,  1771, 
has  truly  a  singular  aspect  The  page 
contains,  of  course,  those  samples  of  an 
extra-parliamentary  vocabulary.  The 
words  also,  “the  House  divided,”  are  re¬ 
peated,  time  after  time.  Thu  page  is 
perfectly  studded  with  the  record  of  these 
divisions.  The  Yeas  go  forth — the  Noes 
go  forth  : — it  is  being  perpetually  moved 
that  “  this  House  do  now  adjourn  that 
“  the  said  paper  be  not  deliveie<l  in  and 
re-ad  that  “  the  question  be  now  put:” 
and  all  these  motions  arenas  persistently 
negatived  as  .they  are  afiirmed.  A  re¬ 
view  of  that  evening’s  debate  suggests  a 
rejoinder  to  Speaker  Cust’s  interrogatory. 
Posterity  must  say  for  its  own  part,  that, 
extraordinary  as  is  the  look  of  tliat  Jour¬ 
nal  page,  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker 
himself  must  have  l)een  still  more  extr.a- 
ordinary.  He  increased,  rather  than  di¬ 
minished  the  indecorum  of  the  scene. 
To  be  solemn,  unbending,  statuesque,  is 
the  demeanor  that  is  expected  of  the 
occupant  of  the  chair.  But,  and  not 
once  oidy,  ejaculations  sucirf  s  these  were 
heard  issuing  from  beneath  the  canopy : 
“  I  am  weary,  sick,  tired.”  “  I  am 
heartily  tired  of  this  business;” — cries 
only  answered  by  Bane’s  ironical  condo¬ 
lence,  “  I  will  have  comp.xssion  on  you. 
Sir ;  I  will  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
Hou.se.”  A  very  doubtful  act  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  that  causes  at  least  an  half  hour’s 
further  detention. 

Even  stoutest  p.arliamentary  “zealot- 
ers”  must  yield  to  utter  weariness  of  body. . 
Sir  II.  Cavendish,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  an  insight  into  this  singular 
debate,  went  awa}’  before  the  close ;  and 
with  his  disappearance,  disappears  the 
scene.  Unknown  must  remain  the  jests, 
threats  of  further  resistance,  and  argu¬ 
mentative  incoherencies  that  attended  the 
conclu.sion.  The  Journal,  however,  re¬ 
veals  a  continuance  of  divisions  and  mo¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  game  was  carried  on 
till  the  voters  dwindled  down  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  72  and  a  minority  of  10.  After 
a  sti’uggle  of  twelve  hours’  duration,  the 
last  of  the  six  printers  was  ordered  to 
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attend  the  House,  no  one  contradicting. 
Five  o’clock  had  struck  before  the  com¬ 
batants  separated. 

Though  beaten  outwardly,  the  minor¬ 
ity  in  reality  were  the  victors.  I?urke 
stated,  in  justiBcation  of  conduct  that  ap- 
peare<l  so  unjustifiable,  that  it  was  with 
delibt'ration  that  he  “  abandoned  argu¬ 
ment  for  adjournment that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  object ;  that  those  twenty- 
three  divisions  “  will  make  gentlemen  sick 
of  the  business.”  So  it  was.  Tins  stub¬ 
born  opjMJsition,  this  proof  that  coercion 
of  the  jtress  should  be  “as  troublesome 
as  possible,”  was  a  lesson  not  thrown 
away.  Though  subjected  to  occasional 
exclusion,  and  much  inconvenience,  re¬ 
porters  were  never  again  wholly  debar¬ 
red  from  exercise  of  their  useful  labors. 
•And  with  the  sense  of  power  came  the 
feeling  of  propriety.  Touching  this  de¬ 
bate,  as  we  have  seen,  S|)eaker  Cust  ap- 
]>eals  for  sympathy  to  a  future  age :  Burke 
did  the  like ;  but  it  was  in  a  tone  of  ex¬ 
ultation.  Experience  teaches  us  to  agree 
rather  with  Burke  than  Cust:  “poster¬ 
ity”  does  “  bless  the  pertinacity  of  that 
day.” 

Reoinai.u  Palgkave. 

■  ■  '  - 

Con.bill  liaK.itine. 

CULTURE  AND  IT.'  ENEMIES.* 

BT  MATTHEW  ARKOLH. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  last  year,  or  the 
year  before  last,  that  famous  liberal, 
Mr.  Bright,  took  occ.asion  to  have  a  fling 
at  the  friends  and  preachers  of  culture. 
“  People  who  talk  about  what  they  call 
culture r  said  he,  contemptuously;  “by 
’which  they  mean  a  smattering  of  the  two 
dead  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin.” 
And  he  went  on  to  remark,  in  a  strain 
W'ith  which  modern  speakers  and  wri¬ 
ters  have  made  us  very  familiar,  how 
poor  a  thing  this  culture  is,  how  little 
good  it  can'do  to  the  world,  and  how  ab¬ 
surd  it  is  for  its  possessors  to  set  much 

•  What  follows  was  delivered  aa  Mr.  Arnold's 
last  lecture  in  the  Poetry  Chair  at  Oxford,  and 
took,  in  many  places,  a  special  form  from  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Instead  of  changing  the  form  to  that  of 
an  essay  to  adapt  it  to  this  Magazine,  it  has  been 
thonght  adrisahlc,  nnder  the  circumstances,  to 
print  it  as  it  wai  delivered. 


store  by  it.  And  the  other  day  a  young¬ 
er  liberal  than  Mr.  Bright,  one  of  a 
school  whose  mission  it  is  to  bring  into 
order  and  system  that  body  of  truth 
which  the  earlier  liberals  merely  touched 
the  outside  of,  a  member  of  this  univer¬ 
sity,  and  a  very  clever  writer,  Mr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Harrison,  developed,  in  the  systema¬ 
tic  and  stringent  manner  of  his  school,  the 
thesis  which  Mr.  Bnght  had  propounded 
in  only  general  terras.  “Perhaps  the 
very  silliest  cant  of  the  day,”  said  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  “is  the  cant  about 
culture.  Culture  is  a  desirable  quality 
in  a  critic  of  new  books,  and  sits  well  on 
a  possessor  of  Mies  lettres ;  but  as  applied 
to  politics,  it  means  simply  a  turn  for 
small  fault-finding,  love  of  selfish  e.a8e, 
the  indecision  in  action.  The  man  of 
culture  is  in  politics  one  of  the  poorest 
mortals  alive.  For  simple  pedantry  and 
want  of  good  sense  no  man  is  his  equal. 
No  assumption  is  too  unreal,  no  end  is 
too  unpractical  for  him.  But  the  active 
exercise  of  politics  requires  common- 
sense,  sympathy,  trust,  resolution  and 
enthusiasm,  qualities  which  your  man  of 
culture  has  carefully  rooted  up,  lest  they 
damage  the  delicacy  of  his  critical  olfac¬ 
tories.  Perhaps  they  are  the  only  class 
of  responsible  beings  in  the  community 
w’ho  cannot  with  safety  be  trusted  with 
power.”  Now  for  my  part  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  men  of  culture  asking  to  be 
entrusted  with  power ;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  freely  said,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
speech  most  proper,  at  present,  for  a 
man  of  culture  to  make  to  a  body  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  who  get  him  into  a 
committee-room,  is  Socrates’s,  Know  thy¬ 
self;  and  that  is  not  a  speech  to  be  made 
by  men  wanting  to  be  entrusted  with 
power.  For  this  very  indifference  to  di¬ 
rect  political  action  I  have  been  taken  to 
task  by  the  Daily  Telegraph,  couple<l,  by  a 
strange  perversity  of  fate,  with  just  that 
very  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  whose 
style  I  admire  the  least,  and  called  “  an 
elegant  Jeremiah.”  It  is  because  I  say 
(to  use  the  words  which  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  puts  in  my  month): — “You 
mustn’t  make  a  fuss  because  you  have  no 
vote — that  is  vulgarity ;  you  mustn’t 
hold  big  meetings  to  agitate  for  reform 
bills  and  to  re|>eal  com  law's — that  is  the 
very  height  of  vulgarity,” — it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  call^,  sometimes  an 
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elegant  Jeremiah,  sometimes  a  apnrious 
Jeremiah,  a  Jeremiah  about  the  reality  of 
whose  mission  the  writer  in  the  I)aVy 
Telegraph  has  his  doubts.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  I  have  so  taken  my  line 
as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  whole  brunt 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  censure.  Still, 
I  have  often  spoken  in  praise  of  culture ; 
I  have  striven  to  make  my  whole  passage 
in  this  chair  serve  the  interests  of  culture; 
I  take  culture  to  be  something  a  great 
deal  more  than  what  Mr.  Frederic  Har¬ 
rison  and  others  c.all  it, — “  a  desirable 
quality  in  a  critic  of  new  books.”  Nay, 
even  though  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son,  that  men  of  culture  are  just  the 
class  of  responsible  beings  in  this  com¬ 
munity  of  ours  who  cannot  properly,  at 
present,  be  entrusted  with  power,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  do  not  think  this  the  fault 
of  our  community  rather  than  of  the  men 
of  culture.  In  short,  although,  like  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Dally  Telegraph,  and  a 
large  body  of  valued  friends  of  mine,  I 
am  a  liberal,  yet  I  am  a  liberal  tempered 
by  experience,  reflection,  and  renounce¬ 
ment,  and  I  am,  above  all,  a  believer  in 
culture.  Therefore,  as  this  is  the  last 
time  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  from  this  place,  I  propose  to 
tsike  the  occasion  for  inquiring,  in  the 
simple  unsystematic  way  which  best 
suits  both  my  taste  and  my  powers, 
what  culture  really  is,  what  good  it  can 
do,  what  is  our  own  special  need  of  it; 
and  I  shall  try  to  find  some  plain  grounds 
on  which  a  faith  in  culture, — both  my 
own  faith  in  it  and  the  faith  of  others, — 
may  rest  securely. 

The  disparagers  of  culture  make  its 
motive  curiosity ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
they  m.ake  its  motive  mere  exclusiveness 
and  vanity.  The  culture  w’hich  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  plume  itself  on  a  smattering  of 
Gteek  and  Latin  is  a  culture  which  is  be¬ 
gotten  by  nothing  so  intellectual  as  curi¬ 
osity";  it  is  valued  either  out  of  sheer 
vanity  and  ignorance,  or  else  as  an  en¬ 
gine  of  social  and  class  distinction,  sepa¬ 
rating  its  holder,  like  a  badge  or  title, 
from  other  people  who  have  not  got  it. 
No  serious  man  would  call  this  culture, 
or  attach  any  value  to  it,  as  culture,  at 
all.  To  find  the  real  ground  for  the  dif¬ 
fering  estimate  which  serious  people  will 


set  upon  culture,  we  must  find  some  mo¬ 
tive  for  culture  in  the  terms  of  which 
may  lie  a  real  ambiguity ;  and  such  a 
motive  the  word  curiosity  gives  ufC  I 
have  before  now  pointed  out  that  in  Eng¬ 
lish  we  do  not,  like  the  foreigners,  use 
this  w’ord  in  a  good  sense  as  well  as  in 
a  bad  sense:  with  os  the  word  is  always 
used  in  a  somewhat  disapproving  sense ; 
a  liberal  and  intelligent  eagerness  about 
the  things  of  the  mind  may  be  meant  by 
a  foreigner  when  he  speaks  of  curiosity, 
but  with  us  the  w’ord  always  conveys  a 
certain  notion  of  frivolous  and  unedify¬ 
ing  activity.  In  the  Quarterly  Iteview, 
some  little  time  ago,  was  an  estimate  of 
the  celebrated  French  critic.  Monsieur 
Sainte  Beuve,  and  a  very  inadequate  es¬ 
timate  it,  in  my  judgment,  was ;  its  in¬ 
adequacy  consisting  chiefly  in  this,  that 
in  our  English  way  it  left  ou^  f>f  sight 
the  double  sense  really  involved  in  the 
word  curiosity,  thinking  enough  was  said 
to  stamp  Monsieur  Sainte  Beuve  with 
blame  if  it  w’as  said  that  he  was  impelled 
in  his  operations  as  a  critic  by  curiosity, 
and  omitting  either  to  perceive  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  Sainte  Beuve  himself,  and  many 
other  people  with  him,  would  consider 
that  this  was  praiseworthy  and  not  blame¬ 
worthy,  or  to  point  out  why  it  is  really 
worthy  of  blame  and  not  of  praise.  For 
as  there  is  a  curiosity  about  intellectual 
matters  which  is  futile,  and  merely  a  dis¬ 
ease,  so  there  is  certainly  a  curiosity, — a 
desire  for  the  things  of  the  mind  simply 
for  their  own  sakcs  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  as  they  are, — which  is,  in 
an  intelligent  being,  natural  and  lauda¬ 
ble.  Nay,  and  the  very  desire  to  see 
things  as  they  are  implies  a  balance  and 
regulation  of  mind  which  is  not  often  at¬ 
tained  without  fruitful  etfort,  and  which 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  blind  and* dis¬ 
eased  impulse  of  mind  which  is  what  we 
mean  to  blame  when  we  blame  curiosity. 

Montesquieu  says : — “  The  first  mo-  • 
tive  w’hich  ought  to  impel  us  to  study  is 
the  desire  to  augment  the  excellence  of 
our  nature,  and  to  render  an  intelligent 
being  yet  more  intelligent.”  This  is  the 
true  ground  to  assign  for  the  genuine 
scientific  passion,  however  manifested, 
and  for  culture,  viewed  simply  as  a  fruit 
of  this  passion ;  and  it  is  a  worthy 
ground,  though  wo  let  the  term  curiosity 
stand  to  describe  it.  But  there  is  of  cul- 
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turc  another  view,  in  wliich  not  solely 
the  scientific  passion,  the  sheer  desire  to 
see  thin^  as  they  are,  natural  and  prop¬ 
er  in  an  intelligent  being,  appears  as  the 
ground  of  it ;  a  view  in  which  all  the 
love  of  our  neighbor,  the  impulses  to¬ 
wards  action,  help,  and  beneficence,  the 
desire  for  stopping  human  error,  clear¬ 
ing  human  confusion,  and  diminishing 
the  sum  of  human  misery,  the  noble  as¬ 
piration  to  leave  the  world  better  and 
happier  than  we  found  it — motives  emi¬ 
nently  such  as  are  called  social — come 
in  as  part  of  the  grounds  of  culture,  and 
the  main  and  primary  part 

Culture  is  then  properly  described  not 
as  having  its  origin  in  curiosity,  but  as 
having  its  origin  in  the  love  of  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  a  study  of  perfection.  It  moves 
by  the  force,  not  merely  or  primarily  of 
the  scienUfic  passion  for  pure  knowledge, 
but  also  m  the  moral  and  social  passion 
for  doing  good.  As,  in  the  first  view  of 
it,  we*  took  for  its  worthy  motto  Mon¬ 
tesquieu’s  words:  “To  render  an  intel¬ 
ligent  being  yet  more  intelligent!”  so, 
in  the  second  vie*'  of  it,  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  motto  which  it  can  take  than  these 
words  of  Bishop  Wilson  :  “  To  make 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail !” 
Only,  whereas  the  passion  for  doing  good 
is  apt  to  be  overhasty  in  determining 
what  reason  and  the.w>ll  of  God  say,  be¬ 
cause  its  turn  is  for  acting  rather  than 
thinking,  and  it  wants  to  be  beginning 
to  act ;  and  whereas  it  is  apt  to  take  its 
own  conceptions,  proceeding  from  its 
own  state  of  development  and  sharing 
in  all  the  imperfections  and  immaturities 
of  this,  for  a  basis  of  action  ;  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  culture  is  that  it  is  possessed 
by  the  scientific  |>assiun.  as  well  as  by 
the  passion  of  doing  good ;  that  it  has 
worthy  notions  of  reason  and  the  will  of 
God,  and  does  not  readily  suffer  its  own 
crude  conceptions  to  substitute  them- 
.  selves  for  them ;  and  that,  know'iug  that 
no  action  or  institution  can  be  salutary 
and  stable  which  are  not  based  on  reason 
and  tlie  will  of  God,  it  is  not  so  bent  on 
acting  and  instituting,  even  with  the 
great  aim  of  diminishing  human  error 
and  misery  ever  before  its  thoughts,  but 
that  it  can  remember  that  acting  and  in¬ 
stituting  are  of  little  use,  unless  we  know 
how  and  what  we  ought  to  act  and  to  in¬ 
stitute.  , 
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This  culture  is  more  interesting  and 
more  fur-reaohing  than  the  other,  which 
is  founded  solely  on  the  scientific  pas¬ 
sion  for  knowing.  But  it  needs  times 
of  faith  and  ardor,  times  when  the  in¬ 
tellectual  horizon  is  opening  and  widen¬ 
ing  all  round  us,  to  flourish  in.  And  is 
not  the  close  and  bounded  intellectual 
horizon  within  which  we  have  long  lived 
and  moved  now  lifling  up,  and  are  not 
new  lights  finding  free  passage  to  shine 
in  upon  us  T  For  a  long  time  there  was 
no  passage  for  therh  to  make  their  way 
in  upon  us,  and  then  it  was  of  no  use  to 
think  of  adapting  the  world's  action  to 
them.  Where  was  the  hope  of  making 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail  among 
people  who  had  a  routine  which  they 
bad  christened  reason  and  the  will  of  God, 
in  which  they  w'cre  inextricably  bound, 
and  beyond  which  they  had  no  power  of 
looking  ?  But  now  the  iron  force  of  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  old  routine — social,  politi¬ 
cal,  religious — has  wonderfully  yiehled  ; 
the  iron  force  of  exclusion  of  all  which 
is  new  has  wonderfully  yielded  ;  the  dan¬ 
ger  now  is,  not  tliat  people  should  ob¬ 
stinately  refu.se  to  allow  anything  but 
their  old  routine  to  pass  for  rea-son  and 
the  will  of  God,  but  either  that  they 
should  allow  some  novelty  or  other  to 
pass  for  these  too  easily,  or  else  that  they 
should  underrate  the  importance  of  them 
altogether,  and  think  it  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  action  for  its  own  sake,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  make  reason  and 
the  will  of  God  prevail  in  it  Now,  then, 
is  the  moment  for  culture  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice,  culture  which  l>elieves  in  making 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail,  be¬ 
lieves  in  |.)erfection,  is  the  study  and  pur¬ 
suit  of  perfection,  and  is  no  longer  de¬ 
barred,  by  a  rigid  invincible  exclusion  of 
whatever  is  new,  from  getting  accept¬ 
ance  for  its  ideas,  simply  because  they 
are  new.  , 

The  moment  this  view  of  culture  is 
seized,  the  moment  it  is  regarded  not 
solely  as  tlie  endeavor  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  to  draw  towards  a  knowledge 
of  the  universal  order  w’hich  seems  to 
be  intended  and  aimed  at  in  the  world, 
and  which  it  is  a  man’s  happiness  to  go 
along  with,  or  his  misery  to  go  counter  to, 
to  learn,  in  short,  the  will  of  God, — the 
moment,  I  say,  culture  is  considered  not 
as  the  Endeavor  to  merely  see  and  learn 
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this,  but  as  the  endeavor,  also,  to  •  make 
it  pret'atl,  the  moral,  social,  and  benefi¬ 
cent  character  of  culture  becomes  mani¬ 
fest.  The  niere  endeavor  to  see  and 
learn  it  for  our  own  personal  satisfaction 
is  indeed  a  commencement  for  making  it 
prevail,  a  preparing  the  way  for  it,  which 
always  serves  this,  and  is  wrongly,  there¬ 
fore,  stamped  with  blame  absolutely  in 
itself,  and  not  only  in  its  caricature  and 
degeneration ;  but  perhaf>s  it  hjjs  got 
stamped  witli  blame,  and  disparaged 
with  the  dubious  title  of  curiosity,  be¬ 
cause  in  ex)m])arison  with  this  wider  en¬ 
deavor  of  such  great  and  plain  utility  it 
looks  selfish,  petty,  and  unprofitable. 

And  religion,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  the  efforts  by  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  manifested  its  impulse  to 
perfect  itself — religion,  that  voice  of  the 
deepest  human  experience,  does  not  only 
enjoin  and  sanction  the  aim  which  is  the 
great  aim  of  culture,  the  aim  of  setting 
ourselves  to  ascertain  what  perfection  is 
and  to  make  it  prevail,  but  also,  in  de¬ 
termining  generally  in  what  human  per¬ 
fection  consists,  religion  comes  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  identical  with  that  winch  culture 
— seeking  the  determination  of  this  (jues- 
tion  through  all  the  voices  of  human  ex- 
jierience  which  have  been  heard  upon  it, 
art,  science,  poetry,  philosophy,  history, 
as  well  as  religion,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  fullness  and  certainty  to  its  solu¬ 
tion — likewise  reaches.  Religion  says: 
The  kinydom  of  irod  is  within  you  ;  and  cul¬ 
ture,  in  like  manner,  places  human  per¬ 
fection  in  an  internal  condition,  in  the 
growth  and  predominance  of  our  hu¬ 
manity  proper,  as  distinguished  from 
our  animality,  in  the  ever-increasing  ef- 
licacioiisness  .and  in  the  general  harmo¬ 
nious  expansion  of  those  gifts  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  in.ake  tlie  peculiar  dig¬ 
nity,  wealth,  an<i  happiness  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  As  I  have  siiid  -on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  :  “  It  is  in  making  endless  .addi¬ 

tions  to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion 
of  its  powers,  in  endless  growth  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  beauty,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
human  race  finds  its  ideal.  To  re.ach 
tiiis  ideal  culture  is  an  indispensable  aid, 
and  that  is  the  true  value  of  culture.” 
Not  a  having  and  a  resting,  but  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  a  becoming,  is  the  character  of 
perfection  as  culture  conceives  it ;  and 
here,  too,  it  coincides  with  religion.  And 


because  men  are  all  members  of  one 
great  whole,  and  the  sympathy  'which  is 
in  human  nature  will  not  allow  one 
member  to  be  indifferent  to  the  rest,  or 
to  have  a  perfect  welfare  independent  of 
the  rest,  the  expansion  of  our  humanity, 
to  suit  the  idea  of  perfection  which  cul¬ 
ture  forms,  must  Imj  a  general  expansion. 
Perfection,  .as  culture  conceives  it,  is  not 
>ossible  while  the  individual  remains  iso- 
ated:  the  individual  is  obliged,  under 
p.ain  of  being  sfunted  and  enfeebled  in 
his  own  development  if  he  disobeys,  to 
carry  others  along  with  him  in  his  march 
towards  perfection,  to  bo  continually  do¬ 
ing  all  he  can  to  enlarge  and  increase  the 
volume  of  the  human  stream  sweeping 
thitherward ;  and  here,  once  more,  it  lays 
on  us  the  same  obligation  as  religion. 
Fin, ally,  perfection — as  culture,  from  a 
thorough  disinterested  study  of  human 
nature  and  human  experience,  learns  to 
conceive  it — is  an  harmonious  expansion 
af  all  the  powers  which  make  the  l>eauty 
and  worth  of  human  nature,  .and  is  not 
consistent  with  the  over-development  of 
any  one  power  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
Here  it  goes  beyond  religion,  as  religion 
is  generally  conceived  by  us. 

If  culture,  then,  is  a  study  of  perfection, 
and  of  harmonious  perfection,  general 
perfection,  and  perfection  which  consists 
in  becoming  something  rather  than  in 
having  something,  in  an  inward  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  not  in  an  out¬ 
ward  set  of  circumstances, — it  is  clear 
that  culture,  instead  of  being  the  frivo¬ 
lous  and  useless  thing  which  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  liarrison,  and  many 
other  liberals  suppose,  has  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  function  to  fulfill  for  mankind.  And 
this  function  is  particularly  important  in 
our  motlern  world,  of  which  the  whole 
civiliz.ition  is,  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
mechanical  and  external,  and  tends  con¬ 
stantly  to  become  more  so.  But  above 
all  in  our  own  country  has  culture  a 
weighty  part  to  perform,  because  Were 
that  mechanical  character,  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  tends  to  take  everywhere,  is  shown 
in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Indeed 
nearly  all  the  characters  of  jierfection,  as 
culture  te.aches  us  to  fix  them,  meet  in 
this  country  with  some  powerful  tenden¬ 
cy  which  thwarts  them  and  sets  them  at 
defiance.  The  idea  of  perfection  as  an 
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inward  condition  of  the  mind  and  npirit, 
is  at  variance  with  the  mechanical  and 
material  civilization  in  esteem  with  us, 
and  nowhere,  as  I  have  said,  so  much  in 
esteem  as  with  us.  The  idea  of  perfection 
as  a  general  expansion  ofjthe  human  fam¬ 
ily  is  at  variance  with  our  strong  indi¬ 
vidualism,  our  hatred  of  all  limits  to  the 
unrestrained  swing  of  the  individual’s 
personality,  our  maxim  of  “  every  man 
for  himself.”  The  idea^of  perfection  as 
an  harmonious  expansion  of  human  na¬ 
ture  is  at  variance  with  our  want  of  flexibil¬ 
ity,  with  our  inaptitude  for  seeing  more 
than  one  side  of  a  thing,  with  our  intense 
energetic  absorption  in  the  particular  pur¬ 
suit  we  happen  to  be  following.  So  cul¬ 
ture  has  a  rough  task  to  do  in  this  country; 
and  its  preachers  h.ave,  and  are  likely 
long  to  have,  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  they 
will  much  oflener  be  regarded,  for  a 
great  while  to  come,  as  elegant  or  spuri¬ 
ous  Jeremiahs,  than  as  friends  and  bene¬ 
factors.  That,  however,  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  their  doing  in  the  end  good  service 
if  they  persevere;  and  meanwhile,  the 
mode  of  action  they  have  to  pursue,  and 
the  sort  of  habits  they  must  fight  against, 
may  be  made  quite  clear  to  any  one  who 
will  look  at  the  matter  attentively  and 
dispassionately. 

Faith  in  machinery  is,  I  said,  our  be¬ 
setting  danger  ;  often  in  machinery  most 
absurdly  disproportioned  to  the  end 
which  this  machinery,  if  it  is  to  do  any 
good  at  all,  is  to  serve  ;  but  al  ways  in 
machinery,  as  if  it  had  a  value  in  and  for 
itself.  What  is  freedom  but  machinery  ? 
what  is  population  but  machinery  ?  what 
is  coal  but  machinery  ?•  what  are  railroads 
but  machinery  ?  what  is  wealth  but 
machinery  ?  what  are  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  but  machinery  ?  Now  almost  every 
voice  in  England  is  accustomed  to  speak 
of  these  things  as  if  they  were  precious 
ends  in  themselves,  and  therefore  had 
some  of  the  characters  of  perfection  in- 
disyutably  joined  to  them .  I  have  once 
before  noticed  Mr.  lioebuck’s  stock 
argument  for  proving  the  greatness  and 
happiness  of  England  as  she  is,  and  for 
quite  stopping  the  mouths  of  all  gain- 
sayers.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  never  weary  of 
reiterating  this  argument  of  his,  so  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  be  weary  of 
noticing  it  “  May  not  every  man  in 
England  say  what  he  likes  ?” — Mr.  Roe¬ 


buck  perpetually  asks ;  and  that,  he 
thinks,  is  quite  suflictent,  and  when 
every  man  may  say  what  he  likes,  our 
aspirations  ought  to  be  satisfied.  But 
the  aspirations  of  culture,  which  is  the 
study  of  perfection,  are  not  satisfied, 
unless  what  men  pay,  when  they  may 
say  what  they  like,  is  worth  saying, — 
has  good  in  it,  and  more  good  than  bad. 
In  tliQsame  way  The.  Timee,  replying  to 
some  foreign  strictures  on  the  dress, 
looks,  and  l^ehavior  of  the  English 
abroad,  urges  that  the  English  itleal  is 
that  every  one  should  be  free  to  <lo  and 
to  look  just  as  he  likes.  But  culture  in- 
defatigably  tries,  not  to  make  what  each 
raw  jwrson  may  like  the  rule  by  which 
he  fashions  himself ;  but  to  draw  ever 
nearer  to  a  sense  of  what  is  indeed  l)eau- 
tiful,  graceful,  and  becoming,  and  to 
get  the  raw  person  to  like  that.  . 

In  the  same  way  with  respect  to  rail¬ 
roads  and  coal.  Every  one  mu.st  have 
observed  the  strange  language  current 
during  the  late  discussions  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  failure  of  our  supplies  of  coal.  Our 
coal,  thousands  of  people  were  saying, 
is  the  real  basis  of  our  national  great¬ 
ness  ;  if  our  coal  runs  short,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  greatness  of  England.  But 
M’hat  /«  greatness? — culture  makes  us 
ask.  Greatness  is  a  spiritual  condition 
worthy  to  excite  love,  interest,  and  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  the  outward  proof  of  pos¬ 
sessing  greatness  is  that  we  excite  love, 
interest,  and  admiration.  If  England 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  to  mor¬ 
row,  which,  a  hundred  years  hence, 
w'ould  most  excite  the  love,  interest,  and 
admiration  of  mankind, — w’ould  most, 
therefore,  show  the  evidences  of  having 
possessed  greatness, — the  England  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  or  the  England  of 
Elizabeth,  of  a  time  of  splendid  spiritual 
effort,  but  when  our  coal,  and  our  in¬ 
dustrial  operations  depending  on  coiU, 
were  very  little  developed?  Well  then, 
what  an  unsound  habit  of  mind  it  must 
be  which  makes  us  talk  of  things  like 
coal  or  iron  as  constituting  the  greatness 
of  England,  and  how  salutary  a  friend  is 
culture,  bent  on  seeing  things  as  they 
are  and  on  fixing  standards  of  perfection 
that  are  real  1 

Wealth,  again,  that  end  to  which  our 
prodigious  works  for  material  advantage 
are  directed, — the  commonest  of  com- 
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monplaceR  tells  us  how  men  are  always 
apt  to  regard  wfnlth  as  a  precious  end 
in  itself ;  and  certainly  they  have  never 
been  so  a[)t  thus  to  regard  it  as  they  are 
in  England  at  the  present  time.  Never 
did  people  believe  anything  more  firmly 
than  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  at  the 
present  "day  believe  that  our  greatness 
and  welfare  are  proved  by  our  being  so 
very  rich.  Now,  the  use  of  culture  is 
that  it  helps  us,  by  means  of  its  spiritual 
standard  of  perfection,  to  regard  wealth 
as  but  machinery,  and  not  only  to  say  as 
a  matter  of  words  that  we  regard  wealth 
as  but  machinery,  but  really  to  perceive 
and  feel  that  it  is  so.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  purging  effect  wrought  u[)on  our 
minds  by  culture,  the  whole  worhl.  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present,  would  in¬ 
evitably  belong  to  the  Philistines.  The 
people  who  believe  most  that  our  great¬ 
ness  and  welfare  are  proved  by  our  being 
very  rich,  and  who  most  give  their  lives 
and  thoughts  to  becoming  rich,  are  just 
the  very  people  whom  we  call  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Culture  says :  “  Consider  these 

f»eople,  then,  their  way  of  life,  their 
labits,  their  manners,  the  very  tones  of 
their  voice ;  look  at  them  attentively ; 
observe  the  literature  they  read,  the 
things  which  give  them  pleasure,  the 
words  which  come  forth  out  of  their 
mouths,  the  thoughts  which  make  the 
furniture  of  their  minds ;  would  any 
amount  of  wealth  be  worth  having  with 
the  condition  that  one  was  to  become 
just  like  these  people  by  having  itf” 
And  thus  culture  begets  a  dissatistaction 
which  is  of  the  highest  po8.sible  value  in 
stemming  the  common  tide  of  men's 
thoughts  in  a  wealthy  and  industrial 
community,  and  which  saves  the  future, 
as  one  may  hope,  from  being  vulgarized, 
even  if  it  cannot  save  the  present. 

•  Population,  again,  and  bodily  health 
and  vigor,  are  things  which  are  nowhere 
treated  in  such  an  unintelligent,  mislead¬ 
ing,  exaggerated  w’ay  as  iu  England. 
Both  are  really  machinery ;  yet  how 
many  people  all  around  us  do  w’e  see 
rest  in  them  and  fail  to  look  beyond 
them  1  Why,  I  have  heard  people,  fresh 
from  reading  certain  articles  of  The  Times 
on  the  liegistrar-General’s  returns  of 
marriages  and  births  in  this  country,  who 
would  talk  of  large  families  in  quite  a 
solemn  strain,  as  if  they  had  something 


in  itself  beautiful,  elevating,  and  meritori¬ 
ous  in  them  ;  as  if  the  British  Philistine 
would  have  only  to  present  himself  before 
the  Great  Judge  with  his  twelve  children, 
in  order  to  be  received  among  the  sheep 
as  a  matter  of  right !  Bodily  health  and 
vigor,  it  may  *  be  said,  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  wealth  and  population  as 
mere  machinery  ;  they  have  a  more  real 
and  essential  value.  True  ;  but  only  as 
they  are  moie  intimately  connected  with 
a  perfect  spiritual  condition  than  wealth 
or  ])opulation  are.  The  moment  we 
disjoin  them  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
spiritual  condition,  and  pursue  them,  as 
we  do  pursue  them,  for  their  own  sake 
and  as  ends  in  themselves,  our  worship 
of  them  becomes  as  mere  worship  o  f 
machinery,  as  our  worship  of  wealth  or 
population,  and  as  unintelligent  and 
vulgarizing  a  worship  as  that  is.  Every 
one  with  anything  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  human  perfection  has  distinctly  marked 
this  subordination  to  higher  and  spiritual 
ends  of  the  cultivation  of  bodily  vigor 
and  activity.  “  Bodily  exercise  profiteth 
little  ;  but  godli^ss  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,”  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  And  the  utilitarian  Franklin 
says  just  as  explicitly: — “  Eat  and  drink 
such  an  exact  quantity  as  suits  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  thy  l)ody,  in  reftrence  to  the 
services  of  the  mind."  But  the  point  of 
view  of  culture,  keeping  the  mark  of 
human  perfection  simply  and  broadly  in 
view,  and  not  assigning  to  this  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  religion  or  utilitarianism  assign 
to  it,  a  special  and  limited  character, — 
this  point  of  view,  I  say,  of  culture,  is 
best  given  by  these  words  of  Epict¬ 
etus  : — It  is  a  sign  of  dipvta,  says  he, — 
that  is,  of  a  nature  not  finely  temper¬ 
ed, — “  to  give  yourselves  Up  to  things 
which  relate  to  the  body ;  to  make,  for 
instance,  a  great  fuss  about  exercise, 
a  great  fuss  about  eating,  a  great  fuss 
about  drinking,  a  great  fuss  about  walk- 
ing,  a  great  fuss  about  riding.  All  these 
things  ought  to  be  done  merely  by  the  way  ; 
the  formation  of  the  spirit  and  character 
must  be  our  real  concern.”  This  is 
admirable ;  and,  indeed,  the  Greek  words 
d<pvra  evtpvia  a  finely  tempered  nature,  a 
coarsely  tempered  nature,  give  exactly 
the  notion  of  perfection  as  culture  brings 
us  to  conceive  of  it :  a  perfection  in  which 
the  characters  of  beauty  and  intelligence 
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areboth  present,  which  unites  “  the  two 
noblest  of  things,”  as  Swift  who  of 
one  of  the  two  at  any  rate,  had  himself 
all  too  little,  most  happily  calls  them  in 
his  B'lttlt  of  the  Boots, — ‘‘  the  two  noblest 
of  things,«Hyct/M’ssa//d  light.”  The  ev<pv7f? 
is  the  man  who  tends  towards  sweetness 
and  light;  the  dgiviji  is  precisely  our  Phil¬ 
istine.  The  immense  spiritual  significance 
of  the  Geeks  is  due  to  their  having  been 
inspired  with  this  central  and  happy  idea 
of  the  essential  character  of  human  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Bright’s  misconception 
of  culture,  as  a  smattering  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  comes  itself,  after  all,  from 
this  wonderful  significance  of  the  Greeks 
having  affected  the  very  machinery  of 
our  education,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  kind 
of  homage  to  it. 

It  is  i)y  thus  making  sweetness  and 
light  to  be  characters  of  perfection,  that 
culture  is  of  like  spirit  with  poetry,  fol¬ 
lows  one  law  w’ith  poetry.  I  have  c.alled  re¬ 
ligion  a  more  important  manifestation  of 
human  nature  than  poetry,  because  it 
has  worked  on  a  broader  scale  for  per¬ 
fection,  and  with  greate#masse8  of  men. 
But  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  human 
nature  perfect  on  all  its  sides,  which  is 
the  dominant  idea  of  poetry,  is  a  true 
and  invaluable  idea,  though  it  has  not 
yet  had  the  success  that  the  idea  of 
conquering  the  obvious  faults  of  our  ani¬ 
mality,  and  of  a  human  nature  perfect  on 
the  moral  side,  which  is  the  dominant 
idea  of  religion,  has  been  enabled  to 
have ;  and  it  is  destined,  adding  to  it¬ 
self  the  religious  idea  of  a  devout  energy, 
to  transform  and  govern  the  other.  The_ 
best  art  and  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  in 
which  religion  and  poetry  are  one,  in 
w’hich  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  human 
nature  perfecif  oh  all  sides  adds  to  itself 
a  religious  and  devout  energy,  and  works 
in  the  strength  of  that,  is  on  this  account 
of  such  surpassing  interest  and  instruct¬ 
iveness  for  us,  though  it  was, — as,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  human  race  in  general, 
and,  indeed,  having  regard  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  we  must  own, — a  premature 
attempt,  an  attempt  which  for  success 
needed  the  moral  and  religions  fibre  in 
humanity  to  be  more  braced  and  devel¬ 
oped  than  it  had  yet  been.  But  G.eece 
did  not  err  in  having  the  idea  of  beauty, 
harmony,  and  complete  human  perfection 


so  present  and  pararaouut ;  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  this  idea  too  present  and  para¬ 
mount;  only  the  moral  fibre  must  be  braced 
too.  And  we,  because  we  have  braced  the 
moral  fibre  are  not  on  that  account  in  the 
right  way,if  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
beauty,  harmony,  and  complete  human 
perfection  is  wanting  or  misapprehended 
among  us,  and  evidently  it  is  wanting  or 
misapprehended  at  present  And  when 
we  rely  as  we  do  on  our  religious  organ¬ 
izations,  which  in  them.sclves  do  not  and 
cannot  give  us  this  idea,  and  think  w'O 
have  done  enough  if  we  make  them 
spread  and  prevail,  then,  I  sjiy,  we  fall 
into  our  common  tault  of  overvaluing  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Notliing  is  more  common  than  for  pco-» 
pie  to  confound  the  inward  pe.ace  and 
s-atisfaction  which  follow's  the  sulMluing 
of  the  most  obvious  faults  of  our  animal¬ 
ity  with  what  I  may  c.all  absolute  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction — the  peace  and 
satisfaction  which  are  reached  as  w'e 
draw  near  to  complete  spiritual  iierfeo- 
tion,  and  not  merely  to  moral  perfection, 
or  rather  to  relative  moral  perfection. 
And  no  people  in  the  world  have  done 
more  and  struggled  more  to  atUiin  this 
relative  moral  |>erfection  th.m  our  Eng¬ 
lish  race  has ;  for  no  people  in  the  world 
has  the  command  to  resist  the  devil,  to 
ovei'couie  the  Wicked  One,  in  the  nearest 
and  most  obvious  sense  of  those  w’ords, 
h.ad  sr.ch  a  pressing  force  and  reality. 
And  we  have  had  our  reward,  not  only 
in  the  great  worldly  prosperity  which 
our  obedience  to  this  command  has 
brought  us,  but  also,  and  far  more,  in 
great  inward  peace  and  sjUisfaction.  But 
to  me  nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  to 
see  people,  on  the  strength  of  the  in¬ 
ward  peace  and  satisfaction  which  tlieir 
rudirnentJiry  eflforts  towards  perfection 
have -brought  them,  use  concerning  their 
complete  j>erfection,  and  is  a  far-otf  echo 
of  the  human  soul's  propluKjy  of  it  Ile- 
ligion  itself  supplies  in  abundance  this 
grand  language  which  is  really  the  se¬ 
verest  criticism  of  such  an  incomplete 
perfection  as  alone  we  have  yet  reached 
through  our  religious  organizations. 

The  impulse  of  the  English  race  to¬ 
wards  moral  development  and  self-con¬ 
quest  has  nowhere  so  powerfully  mani¬ 
fested  itself  as  in  Puritanism  ;  nowhere 
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has  Puritanism  found  so  adequate  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  in  the  religions  organization 
of  the  Independents.  The  modern  In¬ 
dependents  have  a  newspaper,  the  Non- 
coy/ormuf,  written  with  great  sincerity 
and  ability,  which  serves  as  their  organ. 
The  motto,  the  stand.ard,  the  j)rofe8sion 
of  faith  which  this  organ  of  theirs  car¬ 
ries  aloft,  is  :  “  The  Dissidence  of  Dis¬ 
sent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Prot-_ 
estant  religion.”  There  is  sweetness  and 
light,  and  an  ideal  of  comjdete  harmo¬ 
nious  human  perfection  !  One  need  not 
go  to  culture  and  poetry  to  find  language 
to  judge  it.  Religion,  with  its  instinct 
for  perfection,  supplies  language  to  judge 
it:  “Finally,  be  of  one  mind,  united  in 
feeling,”  says  St.  Peter.  There  is  an 
ideal  which  judges  the  Puritan  ideal ! — 
“The  Dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Prot¬ 
estantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.” 
And  religious  organizations  like  this  are 
what  people  believe  in,  rest  in,  would 
give  their  lives  for!  Such,  I  say,  is  the 
wonderful  virtue  of  even  the  beginnings 
of  perfection,  of  having  conquered  even 
the  first  faults  of  our  anitnality,  th.at  the 
religious  organization  which  h.as  helped 
us  to  do  it  can  seem  to  us  something 
precious,  salutary,  and  to  be  propag.ated, 
even  when  it  wears  such  a  brand  of  im¬ 
perfection  on  its  forehead  as  this.  And 
men  have  got  such  a  habit  of  giving  to 
the  language  of  religion  a  special  appli¬ 
cation,  of  making  it  a  mere  jargon,  tliat 
.for  the  condemnation  which  religion  it¬ 
self  passes  on  the  shortcomings  of  their 
religious  organizations  they  have  no  ear ; 
they  are  sure  to  cheat  themselves  and  to 
explain  this  condemnation  away.  They 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  criticism 
which  culture,  like  poetry,  8|)eaking  a 
language  not  to  be  sophisticated,  and  res¬ 
olutely  testing  these  organizations  by  the 
ideal  of  a  human  perfection  complete  on 
all  sides,  a|)plies  to  them. 

But  men  of  culture  and  poetry,  it  wdll 
be  s.aid,  are  again  and  again  failing,  and 
failing  conspicuously,  in  the  necessary 
first  stage  to  perfection,  in  the  snlKluing 
of  the  great  obvious  faults  of  our  ani¬ 
mality,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  these  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  to  have  helped  us 
to  subdue.  True,  they  do  often  so  fail : 
they  have  often  had  neither  the  virtues 
nor  the  faults  of  the  Puritan  ;  it  has  been 
one  of  their  dangers  that  they  so  felt  the 


Puritan’s  faults  that  they  too  much  neg¬ 
lected  the  practice  of  his  virtues.  I  will 
not,  however,  exculpate  them  at  the  Pu¬ 
ritan’s  expense ;  they  have  been  pun¬ 
ished  for  their  failure,  as  the  Puritan  has 
been  rewarded  for  his  performance.  They 
have  been  punished  wherein  they  erred  ; 
but  their  ide.al  of  beauty  and  sweetness  n 

and  light,  and  a  human  nature  complete 
on  all  its  sides,  rem.ains  the  true  ideal  of 
perfection  still ;  just  as  the  Puritan’s  ideal 
of  perfection  rem-ains  narrow  and  inade¬ 
quate,  although  for  wh.at  he  did  well  ho 
has  been  abundantly  rewarded.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  mighty  results  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers’  voyage,  they  and  their 
standard  of  perfection  are  rightly  judged 
when  we  figure  to  ourselves  Shakspeare 
or  Virgil — souls  in  whom  sweetness  and 
light,  and  all  that  in  human  nature  is 
most  humane,  were  eminent — accompa¬ 
nying  them  on  their  voyage,  and  think 
what  intolerable  company  Shakspeare 
and  Virgil  would  have  found  them  !  In 
the  same  way  let  us  judge  the  religious 
organizations  which  we  see  all  round  us. 

Do  not  let  us  deny  the  good  and  the 
happiness  which  they  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  :  but  do  not  let  us  fail  to  see  clearly 
that  their  idea  of  human  perfection  is 
narrow  and  inadequate,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
sidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Protestant  religion  will  never 
bring  humanity  to  its  true  goal.  As  I 
said  with  regard  to  wealth, — let  os  look 
at  the  life  ot  those  who  live  in  and  for 
it ; — so  I  say  with  regard  to  the  religious 
orsjanizations.  Look  at  the  life  imaged 
in  such  a  newspaper  as  the  Nonconform¬ 
ist  ; — a  life  of  jealousy  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  disputes,  tea-meetings,  oi>enings  of 
chapels,  sermons  ;  and  then  think  of  it 
as  an  ideal  of  a  human  life  Aimpleting  it¬ 
self  on  all  sides,  and  aspiring  with  all  its 
organs  after  sweetness,  light,  and  perfec¬ 
tion  ! 

Another  newspaper,  representing,  like 
the  Nonconformist,  one  of  the  religious 
organizations  of  tliis  country,  was,  a  few 
days  ago,  giving  an  account  of  the  crowd 
at  Epsom  on  the  Derby  day,  and  of  all 
the  vice  and  hideonsness  which  was  to 
be  seen  in  that  crowd ;  and  then  the  wri¬ 
ter  turned  suddenly  round  upon  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley,  and  asked  him  how  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  cure  all  this  vice  and  hideons¬ 
ness  without  religion.  1  confess  1  felt 
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disposed  to  ask  the  asker  this  question  : 
And  how  do  you  propose  to  cure  it  with 
such  a  religion  as  yours  t  llow  is  the 
ideal  of  a  life  so  unlovely,  so  unattract¬ 
ive,  so  narrow,  so  far  removed  from  a 
true  and  satisfying  ideal  of  human  per¬ 
fection,  as  is  the  life  of  your  religious 
organization  as  you  yourself  image  it,  to 
conquer  and  transform  all  this  vice  and 
hideousness  ?  Indeed,  the  strongest  plea 
for  the  study  of  perfection  as  pursued  by 
culture,  the  clearest  proof  of  the  actual 
inadequacy  of  the  idea  of  perfection  held 
by  the  religious  organizations,— ex pres-s- 
ing,  as  I  have  arid,  the  most  wide-spread 
effort  which  the  human  race  has  yet  made 
after  |»erfection, — is  to  be  found  in  the 
state  of  our  life  and  society  with  these  in 
possession  of  it,  and  having  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it  I  know  not  how  many  years. 
We  are  all  of  us  enrolled  in  some  relig¬ 
ious  organization  or  other;  we  all  call 
ourselves,  in  the  sublime  and  a.spiring 
language  of  religion  which  I  have  before 
noticed,  children  of  God.  Children  of 
God — it  is  an  immen.se  pretension ! — and 
how  are  we  to  justify  it  t  By  the  works 
•which  we  do,  and  the  words  which  we 
speak!  And  the  work  which  we  collec¬ 
tive  children  of  Goii  do,  our  grand  cen¬ 
tre  of  life,  our  city,  is  London !  London, 
with  its  unutterable  external  hideousness, 
and  its  internal  canker  of  publice  egestas, 
privatiin  opulentia — to  use  the  words  which 
Sallust  puts  into  Cato's  mouth  about 
liome, — unequalled  in  the  world  !  The 
word  which  we  children  of  God  speak, 
the  voice  which  most  hits  our  collective 
thouglA,  the  newspa]>er  witli  the  largest 
circulation  in  England,  nay,  with  the  lar¬ 
gest  circulation  in  the  whole  world,  is 
the  Duiiy  Teh  graph  /  1  say,  that  when 

our  religious  organizations, — which  I  ad¬ 
mit  to  express  the  most  considerable  ef¬ 
fort  after  perfection  that  our  race  has  yet 
made — land  us  in  no  better  result  than 
this,  it  is  high  time  to  examine  carefully 
their  idea  of  perfection,  to  see  whether  it 
docs  not  leave  out  of  account  sides  and 
forces  of  human  nature  which  we  might 
turn  to  great  use;  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  operative  if  it  were  more  com¬ 
plete.  And  I  say  that  the  English  reli¬ 
ance  on  our  religious  organizations  and 
on  their  ideas  of  human  perfection  just 
as  they  stand,  is  like  our  reliance  on  free¬ 
dom,  on  muscular  Christianity,  on  pop- 
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ulation,  on  coal,  on  wealth, — mere  belief 
in  machinery  and  unfruitful ;  and  is  whole¬ 
somely  counteracted  by  culture  bent  on 
seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  on  draw¬ 
ing  the  human  race  onwards  to  a  more 
complete  [rerfection. 

Culture,  however,  shows  its  single- 
minded  love  of  perfection, its  desire  simply 
to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail, 
its  freedom  from  fanaticism,  by  its  atti¬ 
tude  towards  all  this  machinery,  even 
while  it  insists  that  it  is  machinery.  Fan¬ 
atics,  seeing  the  mischief  men  do  them¬ 
selves  by  their  blind  belief  in  some  ma¬ 
chinery  or  other, — whether  it  is  wealth 
and  industrialism,  or  whether  it  is  the 
cultivation  of  bodily  strength  and  activi¬ 
ty,  or  whether  it  is  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  whether  it  is  a  religious  organi¬ 
zation, — oppose  with  might  and  main 
the  tendency  to  this  or  that  political  and 
religious  organization,  or  to  games  and 
athletic  exercises,  or  to  wealth  and  in¬ 
dustrialism,  and  try  violently  to  stop  it. 
But  the  flexibility  which  sweetness  and 
light  give,  and  which  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  culture  pursued  in  good  faith, 
enables  a  man  to  see  that  a  tendency 
may  bo  necessary,  and  as  a  preparation 
for  something  in  the  future,  salutary,  and 
yet  that  the  generations  or  individuals 
who  obey  this  tendency  are  sacrificed  to 
it,  that  they  fall  short  of  the  hope  of  per¬ 
fection  by  following  it ;  and  that  its  mis¬ 
chiefs  are  to  be  criticised,  lest  it  should 
take  too  firm  a  hold  and  last  after  it  has 
served  its  purpose.  Mr.  Glad.stoiie  well 
pointed  out,  in  a  speech  at  Paris,  and 
others  have  pointed  out  the  same  thing, 
how  necessary  is  the  present  great  move¬ 
ment  towards  wealth  and  industrialism, 
in  order  to  lay  broad  foundations  of 
material  well-being  for  the  society  of  the 
future.  The  worst  of  these  justifications 
is,  that  they  are  generally  addressed  to 
the  very  people  engaged,  body  and  soul, 
in  the  movement  in  question;  at  all  events, 
that  they  are  always  seized  with  the 
greatesC  avidity  by  these  people,  and  Uiken 
by  them  as  quite  justifying  their  life,  and 
that  thus  they  tend  to  harden  them  in 
their  sins.  Culture  admits  the  necessity 
of  the  movement  towards  foitune-making 
and  exaggerated  industrialism,  readily 
allows  that  the  future  may  derive  benefit 
from  it ;  but  insists,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  passing  generations  of  Indus- 
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triiilistn — forming,  for  the  most  part,  tlie 
stout  main  body  of  Philistinism — are  sac¬ 
rificed  to  it  In  the  same  way,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  all  the  games  and  s^K>rts  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  passing  generation  of  boys  and 
young  men  may  be  the  establishment 
of  a  l)<*tter  and  sounder  physical  ty|»e 
for  the  future  to  work  with.  Culture 
does  not  set  itself  against  the  games 
and  sports  ;  it  congratulates  the  future 
and  hopes  it  will  make  a  good  use  of  its 
improved  physical  basis  ;  but  it  points 
out  that  our  passing  generation  of  boys 
and  young  men  are  sacrificed.  Puritun- 
isni  was  m'cessary  to  devehip  the  mo 
ral  fibre  of  the  English  race,  Nonconfor¬ 
mity  to  break  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  over  men’s  minds  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  freedom  of  thought  in 
the  distant  future  ;  still,  culture  points 
out  that  the  harmonious  perfection  of 
generations  of  Puritans  and  Nonconfor¬ 
mists  have  l»eeu  in  consequence  sacrifi¬ 
ced.  Freedom  of  speech  is  necessary 
for  the  society  of  the  future,  but  the 
young  lions  of  the  Daily  Ttleyraph  in 
the  meanwhile  are  sacrificed.  A  voice 
for  every  man  in  his  country’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  necessary  for  the  future,  but 
meanwhile  Mr.  Beales  and  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  are  sacrificed. 

We  in  O.'cford,  brought  up  amidst 
beauty  and  sweetness,  have  not  failed 
to  seize  the  truth  that  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness  are  essential  characters  of  a  com¬ 
plex*  human  pi*rfection.  When  I  insist  on 
this  truth,  I  am  all  in  the  faith  and  tra¬ 
dition  of  Oxford.  I  say  boldly  that  this 
our  sentiment  for  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  our  sentiment  against  hideous¬ 
ness  arid  rawness,  has  been  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  attachment  b)  so  many  bea¬ 
ten  causes,  of  our  opposition  to  so  many 
triumphant  movements.  And  the  sen¬ 
timent  is  true,  and  has  never  been  whol- 
ly"d(,*feated,  and  has  shown  its  power 
even  in  its  defeat.  We  have  not  won 
our  political  battles,  we  have  not  car¬ 
ried  our  main  points,  wo  have  not  stop¬ 
ped  our  adversaries’  advance  ;  but  we 
liave  told  silently  upon  the  mind  of  the 
country,  we  have  prepared  currents  of 
feeling  which  sap  our  adversaries’  posi¬ 
tion  when  it  seems  gained,  we  havekept 
up  our  own  communications  with  the 
future.  Look  at  the  course  of  the  great 
movement  which  shook  this  place  to  its 
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centre  some  thirty  years  ago  !  It  was 
directed,  as  any  one  who  reads  Dr. 
Newman’s  A/tology  may  see,  against 
what  in  one  word  may  l)e  called  “  liberal¬ 
ism.”  Liberalism  prevailed  ;  it  was  the 
appointed  force  to  do  the  work  of  the 
hour ;  it  was  necessary,  it  was  inevita¬ 
ble  that  it  should  prevail.  The  Oxford 
movement  was  broken,  it  failed ;  our 
wrecks  are  scattered  on  every  shore :  — 

(Juae  regio  in  terns  nostri  non  plena  lulwris? 

And  what  was  this  liberalism,  as  Dr. 
Newman  saw  it,  and  as  it  really  broke  the 
Oxford  movement  t  It  was  the  great 
middle-class  liberalism,  which  had  for 
the  cardinal  points  of  its  belief  the  Ueforin 
Bill  of  1832,  and  local  self-government, 
in  polities;  in  the  social  sphere,  free- 
tr.ade,  unrestricted  com}*etition,  and  the 
making  of  large  industrial  'fortunes  ;  in 
the  religious  sphere,  the  dissidence  of 
Dissent  aiid  the  Protestantism  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion.  I  do  not  s:iy  that  oth¬ 
er  and  more  intelligent  forces  than  this 
w'ere  not  opposed  to  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment:  but  this  was  the  force  which  real¬ 
ly  l)eat  it ;  this  was  the  force  which  Dr. 
Newman  felt  himself  fighting  with  ;  this 
was  the  force  which  till  only  the  other 
day  seemed  to  be  the  paramount  force 
in  this  country,  and  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  future  ;  this  was  the  tbree  whose 
achievements  fill  Mr.  Lowe  with  such  in¬ 
expressible  admiration,  and  whose  rule 
he  is  so  hoiTor-siruck  to  see  threatened. 
And  where  is  this  great  force  of  Philis¬ 
tinism  now  7  It  is  thrust  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  rank,  it  is  become  a  power  of  yc-ster- 
day,  it  has  lost  the  future.  A  new  pow¬ 
er  has  suddenly  appeared,  a  power  which 
it  is  impos-sible  yet  to  judge  fully,  but 
which  is  certainly  a  wholly  dififerent  force 
from  middle-class  liberalism ;  dilTerent  in 
its  cardinal  points  of  belief,  different  in 
its  tendencies  in  every  sphere.  It  loves 
and  admires  neither  the  legislation  of 
middle-class  Parliaments,  nor  the  local 
self-government  of  middle-class  vestries, 
nor  the  unrestricted  competition  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  industrialists,  nor  the  dissidence 
of  middle  class  dissent  and  the  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  middle-class  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion.  I  am  not  now  praising  this  new 
force,  or  saying  that  its  own  ideals  are 
better ;  all  1  say  is,  that  tliey  are  w  holly 
different  And  who  will  estimate  how 
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much  the  currents  of  feeling  created  by  family,  or  a  large  business,  or  large 
Dr.  Kewman’s  movement,  the  keen  de-  muscles,  has  in  itself  some  edifying  and 
sire  for  beauty  and  sweetness  which  it  perfecting  effect  upon  huinau  nature, 
nuunslied,  the  deep  aversion  it  manifest-  Or  else  he  cries  out  to  the  democracy, — 
ed  to  the  hardness  and  vulgarity  of  mid-  “the  men,”  as  he  calls  them,  “upon 
dle-class  liberalism,  the  strong  light  is  whose  shoulders  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
turned  on  the  hideous  and  grotesque  illus-  land  rests” — he  cries  out  to  them  :  “See 
ions  of  middle  class  Protestantism, — who  what  you  have  done !  I  look  over  this 
will  estimate  how  much  all  these  contribu-  country  and  see  the  cities  you  have  built, 
ted  to  swell  the  tide  of  secfet  dissatisfaction  the  railroads  you  have  made,  the  manu- 
■which  has  mined  the  ground  under  the  factures  you  have  produced,  the  cjirgoes 
self-confident  liberalism  of  the  last  thirty  which  freight  the  ships  of  the  greatest 
years,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  its  mercantile  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen! 
sudden  collapse  and  supersession  T  It  is  I  see  that  you  have  converted  by  your 
in  this  manner  that  the  sentiment  of  Ox-  labors  what  was  once  a  wilderness,  these 
ford  for  beauty  and  sweetness  conquers,  islands,  into  a  fruitful  gardeu  ;  I  know 
and  in  this  manner  may  it  long  continue  that  you  have  created  this  wealth,  and 
to  conquer!  are  a  nation  whose  name  is  a  word  of 

In  this  manner  it  works  to  the  same  power  throughout  ail  the  world.”  Why, 
end  as  culture,  and  there  is  plenty  of  this  is  just  the  style  of  laudation  with 
work  for  it  yet  to  do.  I  have  said  that  which  Mr.  Roebuck  or  Mr.  Lowe  de- 
the  new  and  more  democratic  force  which  bauch  the  minds  of  the  middle  classes, 
is  now  sujierseding  our  old  middle-class  and  make  such  Philistines  of  them.  It 
liberalism  cannot  yet  be  rightly  judged,  is  the  same  lashiou  of  teaching  a  man  to 
It  has  its  main  tendencies  still  to  form  :  value  himself  not  on  wfiat  he  is,  not  on 
we  hear  promises  of  its  giving  us  adminis-  his  progress  in  sweetness  and  light,  but 
trative  reform,  law’  reform,  reform  of  on  the  number  of  the  railroads  he  has 
education,  and  I  know  not  what ;  but  constructei^  or  the  bigness  of  the  Uibor- 
those  promises  come  rather  from  its  nacle  he  has  built.  Only  the  middle 
advocates,  wishing  to  make  a  good  plea  classes  are  told  they  have  done  it  all  with 
for  it  and  to  justify  it  for  superseding  their  energy,  sell-reliance,  and  capital, 
middle-class  liberalism,  than  from  clear  and  the  democracy  are  told  they  have 
tendencies  which  it  has  itself  yet  develop-  done  it  all  with  their  hands  and  sinews, 
ed.  Put  meanwhile  it  has  plenty  of  But  teaching  the  democracy  to  put  its 
well-intentioned  friends  against  whom  trust  in  achievements  of  this  kind  is 
culture  may  with  advantage  continue  to  merely  training  them  to  be  Philistines  to 
uphold  steadily  its  ideal  of  human  per-  take  the  place  of  the  Philistines  whom 
lection  ;  that  it  is  an  inward  spiritual  they  are  superseding  ;  and  they  too,  like 
activity,  having  for  its  characters  in-  the  middle  class,  will  be  encouraged  to 
creased  sweetness,  increased  light,  in-  sit  down  at  the  banquet  of  the  future 
creased  life,  increased  sympathy.  Mr.  without  having  on  a  wedding  garment. 
Bright,  who  has  a  foot  in  both  worlds,  and  nothing  excellent  can  come  from 
the  world  of  middle-class  liberalism  and  them.  Those  who  know  their  besetting 
the  world  of  democracy,  but  who  brings  faults,  those  who  have  w’atched  them  and 
most  of  his  ideas  from  the  world  of  listened  to  them,  or  those  who  will  read 
middle  class  liberalism  in  which  he  W'as  the  excellent  account  recently  given  of 
bred,  always  inclines  to  inculcate  that  them  by  one  of  themselves,  the  Juuniey- 
faith  in  machinery  to  which,  as  we  have  man  Kuginecr,  will  agree  that  the  idea 
seen,  Englishmen  are  so  jirone,  and  which  culture  sets  before  us  of  perfection 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  middle  class  — an  increased  spiritual  activity,  having 
liberalism,  lie  complains  with  a  sorrow-  for  its  characters  increased  sweetness,  in- 
lul  indignation  of  ]>eople  who  “appear  creased  light,  increased  life,  increased 
to  have  no  proper  estimate  of  the  value  sympathy — is  an  idea  which  the  new  de- 
of  the  franchise  ;”  he  leads  his  disciples  mocracy  needs, far  more  than  the  idea  of 
to  believe, — what  the  Englishman  is  the  blessedness  of  the  franchise  or  the 
always  too  ready  to  believe, — that  the  w’onderfulness  of  their  ow’u  industrial  per- 
having  a  vote,  like  the  having  a  large  formances. 
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Other  well-meaning  friends  of  this  new 
power  are  for  leading  it,  not  in  the  old 
ruts  of  middle-class  Philistinism,  but  in 
ways  which  are  naturally  alluring  to  the 
feet  of  democracy,  though  in  this  coun¬ 
try  they  are  novel  and  untried  ways.  I 
may  caII  them  the  ways  of  Jacobinism. 
Violent  indignation  with  the  past,  ah- 
strac-t  systems  of  renovation  applied 
wholesale,  a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in 
black  and  white  for  elaborating  down  to 
the  very  smallest  details  a  rational  socie¬ 
ty  for  the  future, — these  are  the  ways  of 
Jacobinism.  Mr.  fVederic  Harrison  and 
other  disciples  of  Comte — one  of  them, 
Mr.  Congreve,  is  and  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  publicly  expressing  my  re¬ 
spect  for  his  talents  and  character — are 
among  the  friends  of  democracy  who  are 
for  leading  it  in  paths  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  is  very  hostile  to  cul¬ 
ture,  and  from  a  natural  enough  motive ; 
for  culture  is  the  eternal  opponent  of  the 
two  things  which  are  the  signal  marks 
of  Jacobinism, — its  fierceness,  and  its  ad¬ 
diction  to  an  abstract  system.  A  cur¬ 
rent  in  people’s  minds  sets  towards  new 
ideas ;  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
old  narrow’  stock  of  Philistine  ideas,  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  ideas,  or  any  other;  and  some 
man,  some  Hentham  or  Comte,  who  has 
the  real  merit  of  having  early  and  strong¬ 
ly  felt  and  helped  the  new’  current,  but 
who  brings  plenty  of  narrow’nesses  and 
mistakes  of  his  own  into  his  feeling  and 
help  of  it,  is  credited  with  being  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  whole  current,  the  tit  |)€rson 
to  be  entrusted  with  its  regulation  and 
to  guide  the  human  race.  The  excellent 
German  historian  of  the  mythology  of 
Rome,  Preller,  relating  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  at  Rome  under  the  Tarquins  of  the 
worshij)  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  light,  heal¬ 
ing,  and  reconciliation,  observes  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  Tarcpiins  who 
brought  to  Rome  the  new’  worship  of 
Apollo,  as  a  current  in  the  mind  of  the 
Roman  people  which  set  pow’erfully  at 
that  time  towards  a  new  w’orship  of  this 
kind,  and  aw’ay  from  the  old  run  of  Lat¬ 
in  and  Sabine  religious  ideas.  In  a  sim¬ 
ilar  w’ay,  culture  is  always  assigning  to 
the  system-maker  and  the  system  a  small¬ 
er  share  in  the  bent  of  human  destiny 
than  their  friends  like. 

Culture  feels  even  a  pleasure,  a  sense 


of  an  increased  freedom  and  of  an  am¬ 
pler  future,  by  so  doing  I  remember 
when  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  mind 
to  w’hich  I  feel  the  greatest  obligations, 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  the  very  in- 
CJirnation  of  sanity  and  clear  sense,  a  man 
the  most  considerable,  it  seems  to  me, 
whom  Afnerica  has  yet  produced, — Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin — I  remember  the  relief 
w’ith  which, after  long  feeling  the  sway  of 
Franklin’s  imj)erturbable  common-sense, 
I  came  upon  a  project  of  his  for  a  new 
version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  to  replace 
the  old  version,  the  style  of  which,  says 
Franklin, has  become  obsolete,  and  thence 
less  agreeatile.  “  I  give,”  he  continues, 
“a  few  verses,  which  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  kirul  of  version  I  would 
recommend.”  We  all  recollect  the  fi- 
inons  verse  in  our  translation Then  Sa. 
ban  answered  the  Lord  and  said  :  ‘  Doth 
Job  fear  God  for  nought?’”  hranklin 
makes  this;  “  Does  Your  M.ijesty  ima¬ 
gine  that  Job’s  good  conduct  is  the  effect 
of  mere  personal  attachment  and  affeiv 
tion  ?  ”  I  well  remember  how  w’hen 
first  I  read  that,  I  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  relief,  and  said  to  myself:  “  After  all, 
there  is  a  stretch  of  humanity  behind 
Franklin’s  victorious  good  sense!  ”  So, 
after  hearing  Bentham  cried  loudly  up  as 
the  renovator  of  modern  society,  and 
Bentham’s  mind  and  ideas  proposed  as 
the  rulers  of  our  future,  I  open  the 
Deontologif.  There  I  read  :  “  While  Xe¬ 
nophon  was  writing  his  history  and  Eu¬ 
clid  teaching  geometry,  Socrates  and 
Plato  were  talking  nonsense  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  talking  wisdom ’and  morality. 
This  morality  of  theirs  consisted  in 
words ;  this  wisdom  of  theirs  was  the 
denial  of  matters  known  to  every  man’s 
experience.”  From  the  moment  of  reail- 
ing  that,  I  am  delivered  from  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  Bentham  ;  the  fanaticism  of  his 
adherents  can  touch  me  no  longer,  I  feel 
the  inadequacy  of  his  mind  and  ideas  for 
being  the  rule  of  human  society,  for  per¬ 
fection.  Culture  tends  always  thus  to 
deal  with  the  men  of  a  system,  with  dis¬ 
ciples,  of  a  school,  with  men  like  Comte, 
or  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  or  Mr.  Mill.  It 
rememlHWs  the  text :  ”  Be  not  ye  called 
Rabbi !  ”  and  it  sooji  |)a8so8  on  from  any 
Rabbi.  But  Jacobinism  loves  a  Rabbi  ; 
it  does  not  want  to  pass  on  from  its  Rab¬ 
bi  111  pursuit  of  a  future,  and  unreached 
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perfection ;  it  wants  its  Rabbi  and  his 
ideas  to  stand  for  perfection  that  they 
may  with  the  more  authority  recast  the 
W’orld ;  and  for  Jacobinism,  therefore, 
cnltare — eternally  passing  onwards  and 
seeking — is  an  im^>ertinence  and  an  of¬ 
fence.  But  culture,  just  because  it  re¬ 
sists  this  tendency  of  Jacobinh>m  to  im¬ 
pose  on  us  a  man  with  limitations  and 
errors  of  his  own  along  with  the  true 
ideas  of  which  he  is  the  organ,  really 
does  the  world  and  Jacobinism  itself  a 
service. 

So,  too.  Jacobinism,  in  its  fierce  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  past  and  of  those  whom  it 
makes  liable  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  can¬ 
not  away  with  culture,  culture  with  its 
inexhaustible  indulgcjice,  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  its  severe  judg^ 
.ment  of  actions  joined  to  its  merciful 
judgment  of  persons.  “  The  man  of 
culture  is  in  politics,”  cries  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  “  one  of  the  poorest  mortals 
alive.”  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  w’ants  to 
be  doing  business,  and  he  complains  that 
the  man  of  culture  stops  him  with  a 
“  turn  for  small  fault-finding,  love  of  sel¬ 
fish  ease,  and  indecision  in  action.”  Of 
what  use  is  culture,  he  asks,  except  for 
“  a  critic  of  new  books  or  a  professor  of 
lielUs  lettres  t  ”  Wiiy,it  is  of  use  because, 
in  presence  of  the  fierce  exasperation 
which  breathes,  or  rather,  I  may  say, 
hisses,  through  the  whole  production  in 
which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  asks  that 
question,  it  reminds  us  that  the  perfection 
of  human  nature  is  sweetness  and  light 
It  is  of  use  because,  like  religion, — that 
other  effort  after  pertection, — it  testifies 
that,  where  bitter  envying  and  strife 
are,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil 
work. 

On  this  the  last  time  that  I  am  to 
speak  from  this  place,  I  have  permitted 
myself,  in  justifying  culture  and  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  reasons  for  it,  to  keep  chiefly 
on  ground  where  I  am  at  one  with  the 
central  instinct  and  sympathy  of  Oxford. 
The  pursuit  of  perfection  is  the  pursuit 
of  sweetness  and  light.  Oxford  has 
worked  with  all  the  bent  of  her  nature 
for  sweetness,  for  beauty  ;  and  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  myself  to-day  chiefly  to  insist  on 
sweetness,  on  beauty,  as  necessary  cha- 
i-acters  of  perfection.  Light,  too,  is  a 
necessary  character  of  perfection;  Oxford 
must  not  suffer  herself  to  forget  that ! 


[August, 

At  other  tiroes,  during  my  passage  in 
this  chair,  I  have  not  failed  to  remind  her, 
so  far  as  my  feeble  voice  availed,  that  light 
is  a  necessary  cliara<;ter  of  perfection.  I  ne¬ 
ver  shall  cease,  so  long  as  anywhere  my 
voice  finds  any  ntterance,to  insist  on  the 
need  of  light  as  well  as  of  sweetness. 
To-day  I  have  spoken  most  of  that  which 
Oxford  has  lov^  most.  But  he  who 
works  for  sweetness  works  in  the  end  for 
light  also  ;  he  who  works  for  light  works 
in  the  end  for  sweetness  also.  He  who 
works  for  sweetness  and  light  works  to 
make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  to  pre¬ 
vail.  He  who  works  for  machinery,  he 
who  w'orks  for  hatred,  works  only  for 
confusion.  Culture  looks  beyond  ma¬ 
chinery,  culture  hates  haired ;  culture 
has  but  one  great  passion,  tbe  passion 
for  sweetness  and  light.  Yes,  it  has  one 
yet  greater — the  passion  for  making 
them  prevail.  It  is  not  satisfied  till  we 
all  come  to  a  perfect  man  ;  it  knows  that 
the  sweetness  and  light  of  the  few  must 
be  imperfect  until  the  raw  and  nnkin- 
dlcd  ma.sBes  of  humanity  are  touched  with 
sweetness  and  light  If  I  have  not  shrunk 
from  saying  that  we  must  work  for  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,  so  neither  have  I  shrunk 
from  saying  that  we  must  have  a  broad 
basis,  must  have  sweetness  and  light  for 
as  many  as  possible.  I  have  again  and 
again  insisted  how'  those  are  the  happy 
moments  of  humanity,  how  those  are  the 
marking  epochs  of  a  people’s  life,  how 
those  are  the  flowering  times  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  and  all  the  creative  power 
of  genius,  when  there  is  a  national  glow  , 
of  life  and  thought,  when  the  w'hole  of 
society  is  in  the  fullest  measure  permea¬ 
ted  by  thought,  sensible  to  beauty,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  alive.  Only  it  must  be  real 
thought  and  real  beauty  ;  real  sweetness 
and  real  light  Plenty  of  people  will  try 
to  give  the  masses  an  intellectual  food 
prepared  and  adapted  in  the  \fay  they 
think  proper  for  thfe  actual  condition  of 
the  masses.  The  ordinary  popular  lite¬ 
rature  is  an  example  of  this  way  of  work¬ 
ing  on  the  masses.  Plenty  of  people 
will  try  to  indoctrinate  the  masses  with 
the  set  of  ideas  and  judgments  con- 
stitutingthe  creed  of  their  own  profession 
or  party.  The  religious  organizations 
give  an  example  of  Uiis  way  of  w'orking 
on  the  masses.  I  disparage  neither  ;  but 
culture  w'orks  differently.  It  does  not 
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try  to  teach  down  to  the  level  of  inferior 
classes ;  it  does  not  try  to  win  them  for 
this  or  that  sect  of  its  own,  with  ready* 
made  judgments  and  watchwords  ;  but 
it  seeks  to  do  away  with  classes,  to  make 
all  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and 
light,  and  use  ideas,  as  it  uses  them  it¬ 
self,  freely, — to  be  nourished  and  not 
bound  by  them.  This  is  the  mclal  idea  ; 
and  the  men  of  culture  are  the  true 
a|X)8tles  of  equality.  The  great  men  of 
culture  are  those  who  have  had  a  pa.ssion 
for  diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  car¬ 
rying  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other, 
the  best  knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of 
their  time  ;  who  have  labored  to  divest 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh, uncouth, 
difficult,  abstract,  professional,  exclusive ; 
to  humanize  it,  to  make  it  efficient  out¬ 
side  the  clique  of  the  cultivated  and  lear¬ 
ned,  yet  still  remaining  the  ftest  know¬ 
ledge  and  thought  of  the  time,  and  a 
true  source,  therefore,  of  sweetness  and 
light  Such  a  man  was  Abelard  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  thence  the  boundless 
emotion  and  enthusiasm  w’hich  Abelard 
excited.  Such  were  Lessing  and  Herder 
in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  la.st  centu¬ 
ry  ;  and  their  services  to  Germany  were 
inestimably  precious.  Generations  will 
pa.ss,  and  literary  monntnents  w’ill  acen- 
inulate,  and  works  far  more  perfect  than 
the  w’orks  of  Lessing  and  Herder  will  be 
produced  in  Germany,  and  yet  their 
names  w’ill  fill  a  German  with  a  reve¬ 
rence  and  enthusiasm  such  as  the  names 
of  the  most  gifted  masters  will  hardly 
^awaken.  IJecause  they  humanized  know¬ 
ledge  ;  because  they  broadened  the  basis 
of  life  and  intelligence  ;  because  they 
worked  |H)werfully  to  diffuse  sweetness 
and  light,  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of 
Go<l  prevail.  With  Saint  Augustine 
they  said  :  “  Let  us  not  leave  Thee  alone 
to  make  in  the  secret  of  thy  knowledge, 
as  thou  didst  before  the  creation  of  the 
firmament,  the  division  of  light  from 
darkness  ;  let  the  children  of  thy  spirit, 
>laced  in  their  firmatnent,  make  their 
ight  shine  upon  the  earth,  mark  the  di¬ 
vision  of  night  aitd  day,  and  announce 
the  revolution  of  the  times  ;  for  the  old 
order  is  passed  and  the  new  arises  ;  the 
night  is  spent,  the  day  is  come  forth  ; 
and  thou  shall  crown  the  year  with  thy 
blessing,  when  thou  shall  send  forth  la¬ 


borers  into  thy  harvest  sown  by  other 
hands  than  theirs  ;  when  thou  shall  send 
forth  new  laborers  to  new  seed-times, 
whereof  the  harvest  shall  be  not  yet.” 


SKETCH  OF  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  subject 
of  our  Engraving  for  this  month  may  not 
be  amiss. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  at  present  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  of  Amer¬ 
ican  writers.  He  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1825. 
He  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  his  first  literary  effort  was  made 
when  he  was  but  eighteen,  being  a 
lengthy  poem  on  an  incident  in  Span¬ 
ish  history.  In  1844,  having  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  Old  World,  he  visited 
Europe  and  spent  two  years,  chiefly  on 
foot,  in  seeing  the  chief  obj  cts  of  interest, 
and  on  his  return  published  an  account  of 
his  travels  entitled,  “  Views  a-Foot,  or 
Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff.” 
On  his  return  he  became  connected  with 
the  New  York  Tnbune,  and  in  1848-9 
spent  soiuetiine  in  California  as  its  corres¬ 
pondent.  He  has  since  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  same  capacity,  visiting 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  Sicily 
and  Spain  He  also  accompanied  the  - 
American  expedition  to  Japan.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  and  various  other  journies, 
have  been  sep.arately  published  under  the 
titles  of  “  El  Dorado,”  “Life  and  Land¬ 
scapes  from  Egypt,”  “  Pictures  of  Pales¬ 
tine,”  “  Japan,:  India  and  China,”  eta 
Mr.  Taylor  has  also  published  a  “Cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Modern  Travel,”  comprising  nar¬ 
ratives  of  Distinguished  Travelers  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  is  also 
a  poet  of  no  mean  parts.  He  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  volume  of  “  Eastern  Poems,”  and 
quite  recently  a  long  and  elaltorately 
wroiiuht  |>oem  entitled  “The  Picture  of 
St.  John.”  He  has  written  in  addition 
one  or  two  novels  which  exhibit  very 
considerable  talent  in  this  line.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  we 
may  naturally  expect  from  him  ‘  many 
other  charming  productions. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  THOMAS  HUNT. 

[Tbe  high  profpsfiioiuil  and  literary  character  and  Let- 
toTE  of  Itr.  Hunt,  and  espechlly  bit  rclaliont  to  the  Edn- 
catio.  al  and  Philanthropic  movements  of  the  day,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  South,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  induces  us 
to  re-protluce  in  su  stance  from  the  N  w  Orleans  /'irjrune 
the  lolkiwUig  truthful  and  eloquent  sketch  ot  his  life  and 
character,  prepared  by  one  a-bu  knew  him  intimately,  and 
who  IS  qualilied  to  form  a  Just  estimsle  of  h  im. — Ed 
Edeitie.] 

Dk.  Thomas  Hovr,  Presklent  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisiana,  died  in  the  City  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  on  the  iOth  of  M.qreh  last.  In  annoiineini; 
this  event  at  the  time,  the  whole  press  and  the 
various  associutions  with  which  he  was  ctmneeted. 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressing  regrets  for  his 
death,  and  passing  high  encomiums  u|ion  bis 
character.  But  these  notices  are  usnally  brief. 
It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  man  sodistiiiguUhcd 
and  so  useful  to  the  prufessiun  of  which  he  was  so 
conspicuous  an  ornament,  and  to  the  community 
in  which  he  was  held  in  such  universal  esh-em, 
that  a  more  enduring  rccrsrd  of  his  life  slioiild  Ire 
preserved. 

The  family  of  Dr.  Hunt  came  into  the  United 
States  fiom  the  British  West  Indies.  His  imme¬ 
diate  ancestor,  also  named  Thomas  Hunt,  wh.i 
settled  early  in  life  in  Chark'ston,  S.  C.,  was  a. 
son  of  Rotert  Hunt,  who  had  b;-en  twice  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  I  nsident  of  the 
King's  Council  at  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  when  these  were  imjiortiint  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  British  Crown.  The  (list  Thomas 
Hunt  became  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  a  planter, 
and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  was  father  of  five  sons  of  whom  Dr. 
Thomas  Hunt  was  the  third.  Four  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  emigrated  to  New  Orleans,  and  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  have  licen  among  the 
leading  citizens  here  ;  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
as  a  physician,  and  Theodore,  liandcll,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  a.s  eminent  members  of  the  Iwr. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  was  liorn  in  the  city  of  Char¬ 
leston,  on  the  18th  of  May.  1808.  His  mother 
was  Louise  Gaillord,  of  a  distinguished  family  in 
that  State.  Her  brother,  John  Gaillard,  was  for 
a  long  period  Senator  in  i  'ongress  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  six  successive  Con¬ 
gresses,  from  the  13th  to  the  18th,  inclusive,  was 
chosen  President,  pro.  tem.  of  that  body. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  lioy  that  his  early 
education  was  under  the  care  of  so  distinguished  a 
scholar  as  Bishop  England.  His  studies  were 
early  directed  to  the  law,  and  he  acquired  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  history  of 
the  American  Ckinstitution,  but  his  readings  em¬ 
braced  all  branches  of  literature  and  science. 
Among  his  tastes  first  develojied  was  a  love  for 
the  classics,  which  adhered  to  him  throngh  life. 
He  was  particularly  noted  as  a  Greek  scholar,  an 
accomplishment  rarely  possessed  by  an^  whose 
lives  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  cbiKSical  pur¬ 
suits.  Having  selected  medicine  as  his  profession, 
he  prepared  himself  by  a  course  of  study  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  winch  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1829. 
Returning  to  Charleston,  at  first  with  a  view  to 
practice,  he  decided  on  completing  his  education 


abroad,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  tlic  most 
renowned  sent  then,  as  now,  of  medical  science. 

He  remained  there  aliout  eighteen  months, 
when  the  death  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  Char¬ 
k'ston,  where  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  |inuUice 
of  his  profession.  At  the  eariy  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  lectured  on  anatomy  and  operative  sur¬ 
gery,  and  taught  ]>ractical  anatomy.  He  was  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  solid  reputation,  when 
one  of  those  opportunities  occurred  which  are 
seised  u[  on  by  men  of  high  order  of  minds,  fix 
public  atteniion  ujion  them,  and  raise  them  at 
once  to  distinction.  That  opjiortunily  was  the 
WTeck  of  the  brig  Amelia  on  Folly  i.slaiid,  off 
Chiirlesttm  harbor,  in  Novemlier,  1832,  after  ilie 
breaking  out  on  board  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  was  then,  for  the  first  time  spreading  itself 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
Amelia  was  bound  from  New  York  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  with  a  large  lot  of  passengers.  Among 
these,  by  a  noteworthy  coincidence,  was  Dr. 
Warren  Stone,  since  so  distinguished  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  of  New  Orleans.  The  first  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Dr.  Hunt  with  Dr.  Stone  grew  out  of 
their  meeting  among  the  sick  on  Folly  Island,  to 
be  continued  by  au  unbroken  frieniWiip  through 
nearly  thirty-five  years,  after  they  had  come  to¬ 
gether  again  in  the  distant  Crescent  City. 

The  Amelia  stranded  on  the  30th  October.  Tlie 
choleia  had  ajijicared  on  board  after  she  left 
New  York.  She  encountered  tempestuous  wea¬ 
ther,  and,  on  attempting  to  make  the  liarlior  of 
Chiu-lestoii,  was  run  on  shore  A  picvent  her  sink¬ 
ing.  The  number’ of  her  crew  and  (laE.sengcrs 
was  108,  and  their  condition  was  deplorable. 
They  were  in  want  of  almost  evcri  thing,  and  at¬ 
tack^  by  a  disease  quite  new,  and  the  subject  of 
great  popular  alarm.  The  crew  and  IMls^engel•8 
were  landed,  and  immediate  comniunieation 
made  with  the  city.  The  first  steps  were  to  di¬ 
rect  absolute  non-intercourse,  except  for  physi¬ 
cians  and  siqiplies.  Some  of  the  wreckers  who 
had  boaided  the  vessel  had  g>>ne  up  to  the  city, 
but  were  ordered  back,  and  great  numbers  of  this 
cla.'w  ait!  among  the  subseqiwnt  viciiins.  The 
island  was  the  )>rivute  propeity  of  a  pbiiiter,  Mr. 
Ale.\ander  .Milne,  who  opened  his  house  and  all 
his  buildings  to  the  sick,  and  furnished  supplies  * 
most  generously.  He  also  suffered  largely  by  the 
loss  of  his  hands  by  the  disease.  The  city  au¬ 
thorities  sent  succe-sively  three  physicians,  Drs. 
Klfe,  I'ritchard  and  Jervey,  who  in  a  few  days 
returned  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  labor,  when 
Dr.  Hunt  was  destiaiched  to  take  the  entire 
charge.  It  wa.s  a  highly  responsible  work  con¬ 
ferred  on  so  young  a  man,  for  Dr.  Hunt  was  not 
t  len  twenty-four  years  of  age.  It  is  a  proof  how 
highly  he  had  already  come  to  be  esteemed  in  his 
profession;  the  result  showed  how  well  be  de¬ 
served  the  trust  and  how  fortunate  was  the  se¬ 
lection.  A  specific  reason  for  his  selection  fur 
this  duty,  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  fur  in  the  sjiecial 
attention  he  was  known  to  have  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cholera.  In  the  prt;ceding  July,  to  the 
ajiproach  of  the  dreaded  disease.  Dr.  Hunt, 
when  public  ajqirehension  was  first  awakened, 
had  prepared  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  giv¬ 
ing  its  history  and  all  the  facts  known  alaiut  it, 
and  suggesting  the  expedient  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution,  to  be  laid  before  the  South  Carolina 
Medical  Association.  A  number  of  gentlemen, 
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older  in  the  {trofcasion  and  qnite  eminent  had  aUo 
pre|MU%d  itapcra.  That  of  Dr.  Hunt  wa»  au  full 
anil  so  much  approved  that  it  was  immediate!/ 
adopted.  It  was  afterwards  pnhlisheil  bj  author¬ 
ity  of  the  city  for  distribution,  and  when  the  cho¬ 
lera  re-ap()enred  in  183*(,  after  Dr.  Hunt  h.ad 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  it  was  aftain  re-pul>- 
lished  and  circulated  by  the  same  authorities  with 
honorable  mention  of  the  author,  and  references 
to  bis  *'  intrepid  ”  conduct  at  folly  Island. 

He  entered  on  the  t  isk  with  great  energy,  and 
went  thnmgh  it  with  unflinching  constancy.  It 
demanded  incessant  and  painful  attention,  almost 
Bleeplcs.s  t  III,  and  entailed  a  strain  on  mind  and 
body  that  alter  the  task  was  over,  and  the  re- 
B|Mmsibility  ceased,  affected  his  health  materially, 
and  was  one  of  the  inducements  to  a  relief,  by  the 
change  of  residence,  which  next  year  took  him  to 
New  Orleans.  The  scenes  on  the  island  during 
the  pestilence  were  harrowing.  The  destitute 
emigrants  of  the  brig  and  the  outlying  ncgro&s 
of  the  idacc  demanded  hourly  cares  night  and 
day.  The  watchfulness  of  Dr.  Hunt  was  never 
remitted,  and  with  his  success  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  effected  results  which  gained  fur  him 
the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  from  the  sul* 
ferers  and  his  fellow-citizens,  and  cstablishcii  him 
an  extraord  nary  reputation  for  courage,  human¬ 
ity  and  skill.  He  counselled  and  su|ierintended 
sanitory  regulations,  visited  and  pre  erilied  fur 
every  jasrson  having  any  symptoms  of  the  di.^ease, 
ami  his  methods  were  so  successful  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  took  charge,  the  mortality  among 
the  sick  full  off  largely,  lie  did  this  not  by  the 
effei'ts  of  meilicinc  alone,  but  by  winning  confi¬ 
dence,  and  by  making  patients  more  hu|)eful, 
encouraging  them  to  take  better  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

The  infected  brig  and  cargo,  and  all  articles 
that  were  sii]i|«osed  capable  of  propagating  dis¬ 
ease,  were  burned  by  authority  of  the  City  ('lonn- 
cil,  on  the  advice  and  under  the  sniierintendence 
of  Dr.  Hunt.  On  the  2l8t,  most  of  the  sti-erage 
passengers  who  hid  recovered  were  under  the 
same  counsel  and  care  sent  furwaffl  by  the  libe- 
ralty  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  a  vessel  char¬ 
tered  for  the  puiqiose,  to  Mobile.  The  captain 
and  cabin  pasiongers  were  sent  afterwards  to  New 
Orleans.  The  cholera  was  then  considered  to 
have  disappeared,  and  Dr.  Hunt  returned  to  the 
city,  much  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  exposure, 
which  terminated  in  an  attack  of  the  disease  on 
his  own  jiersoii.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his 
townsmen,  and  received  a  public  expression  of  the 
gratitmle  of  the  crew  and  piwsengers  of  the  brig, 
“for  his  kind  and  judicious  arrangements,"  his 
strict  attention  to  prescriptions  fur  such  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  patients,  and  the  great  success  of  his 
treatment,  in  ditcreasing  the  disease.  They  also 
presciiteil  him  with  a  massive  silver  goblet,  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  grat- 
itniTe.  It  is  preserved  in  his  family  as  a  cher¬ 
ished  memorial  of  honor  to  their  ancestor  fur  a 
generous  and  heroic  action  in  the  cau.se  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  a  patient  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
science. 

He  removed  in  1833  to  New  Orleans.  On  his 
arrival,  ho  found  the  cholera  prevailing  in  parts  of 
Looisian.t.  With  unabated  zeal,  he  went  almost 
immediately  to  the  Proctor  Settlement,  on  Luke 
Borgne,  below  the  city,'  to  study  and  combat  with 
the  disease. 


His  reputation  came  with  him  to  his  new  home, 
and  he  was  soon  after  elected  Surgeon  of  the 
Charity  Hospital.  This  po.si’ion  ho  held  only  for 
a  brief  |>eriosl,  having  resign'^1  it  on  the  1st  of 
Septerab  -r  on  account  of  the  inadequate  comp  m- 
sation  allowed,  and  the  obstruction  which  the 
holding  of  it  placed  in  the  way  of  extended  plans 
which  filled  his  mini  fur  the  advance  of  medical 
science  in  Louisiana. 

With  this  favorite  purpose  of  his  life,  he  enter¬ 
ed  actively  into  that  enterprise  with  which  his 
name  has  been  iasepnrably  connected  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  medical  science,  of  establishing  a  Medical 
Institute  in  Louisiana. 

The  predecessor  of  the  present  Medical  dejiart- 
ment  of  the  University,  and  the  germ  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  so  large  in  its  organisation  and  in  i's  cii- 
dowm:-nts  now,  was  the  M'ldical  College  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  organized  in  September,  1834.  The  ear¬ 
liest  and  most  active  of  its  founders  was  Dr,  Hunt. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  prospectus  for  orgaiiiz.i- 
tion,  and  when  the  Faculty  was  formed  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  elected  Dean.  The  associate  foun.lers  were 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Lnzenberg,  Dr.  J.  M.  M.ickie, 
Dr.  T.  K.  Ingalls,  Dr.  A  H.  Cenas,  Dr.  E.  B. 
Smith.  Dr.  Harrison,  appointed  Demonstrator 
of.Vnatomy,  was  prevented  from  serving  by  ill 
health,  and  Dr.  Warren  Stone,  whose  association 
with  Dr.  Hunt  had  been  renewed  during  the  first 
p-riod  of  the  previous  connection  of  Dr.  Hunt 
with  the  Charity  Hospital,  undertook  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  demonstrations  as  adjunct  to  Dr.  Hunt.  The 
introiluctory  lecture  was  delivereil  by  Dr.  Hunt. 
It  is  in  that  clear,  forcible  style  for  which  all  his 
public  efforts  were  l  emarkable  being  lucid  e.xpres- 
sions  of  well  condensed  thoughts,  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  understanding  distinctly  himself,  was  seek¬ 
ing  to  make  equally  clear  to  others.  The  college, 
daring  its  first  scision,  matriculate  1  only  eleven 
students;  but  thningh  the  persevoreuce  of  its 
learned  and  able  Faculty,  it  grew  by  p:ivate  en¬ 
terprise  without  a  State  endowiujiit ;  until  in  1843 
it  received  from  the  State  some  di^ct  assistance, 
but  coupled  with  onorous  conditions.  During 
this  period,  Dr.  Hunt  gave  up  a  great  part  of  his 
time  from  a  private  practice  that  was  growing 
large,  to  the  duties  of  his  various  professor-hiiis, 
and  to  active  efforts  to  h  ive  the  college  placed  on 
a  solid  foundation  as  a  i)0.  raanent  8tat  c  institu¬ 
tion. 

In  184ii,  when  the  new  constitution  fur  the 
State  was  adopted,  a  clause  was  put  into  it  cstalr- 
lishing  a  8  ate  Universitv,  and  coastitufiiig  the 
Medical  College  then  estab  ished  as  a  Medical 
Department  of  the  Univemity.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  various  endowments  and  grants  which,  be¬ 
sides  the  use  of  the  lot  and  buildings,  had  amoun¬ 
ted,  in  1 80 1,  i  I  money,  to  about  ii$83,<K)  >.  These 
were  subject  to  conditions,  from  which  the  8tivte 
has  receivinl  in  return  grand  advantage.s,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  disputed  that  it  is  from  these  impulses 
that  the  institution  took  the  rapid  rise  which  made 
it  proapenms,  until  the  war  suspended  iu  opera¬ 
tions  and  laid  waste  to  much  of  its  property.  It 
had  then,  in  1862,  matriculated  4024  studmts 
and  had  at  the  closing  session  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  students  in  attendance. 

The  war  broke  up  this  prosperity,  and  suspen¬ 
ded  altogether  the  operations  of  the  University. 
In  the  interim  Dr.  limit  had  left  the  State  and 
tbe  United  States;  on  his  return  the  University 
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wafi  revived  and  he  was  elected  its  President.  To 
the  last  he  preserved  his  interest  in  its  affairs, 
and  it  was  from  the  lied,  which  p  oved  his  dving 
bed.  that  he  wrote  his  last  report — full  of  courage 
— recommending  the  same  streniions  efforts  to 
revive  and  extend  its  influences ;  and  true  to  the 
scholarly  instincts  which  he  carried  with  him 
through  life,  urging  the  immediate  organization 
of  a  Department  of  Letters.  His  was  a  mind  ad- 
i\rKUt  rei  ttm  immerfabiU*  vmBt. 

The  existence  and  growth  of  the  University  are, 
in  a  large  degree,  due  to  the  real  and  unwearied 
laliors  of  Dr.  Hunt,  to  his  business,  energy  and 
tact,  in  addition  to  his  pr()fes.sional  laliors  in  the 
various  chairships  he  has  held.  Previous  to  the 
susjiension  of  1862,  he  had  held  the  following  pro- 
fe8(>oishi|is :  1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  2. 

Pathological  Anatomv  and  Clinical  practice.  3. 
Physiology  and  Pathology  and  Sper  ial  Pathologi¬ 
cal  Anatomy.  He  had  been  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  after  1849,  up  to  the  susjiension 
of  the  University,  Professor  of  Phy  iology  and 
Pathology. 

While  executing  the  duties  of  these  jirofessor- 
ships.  Dr.  Hunt  took  interest  in  the  piocccdings 
of  the  Physico-Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
President  for  many  vears,  and  mixed  largely  in 
the  disctission  of  scientific  subjects.  .\t  one 
of  the  early  meetings  he  delivered  an  address  on 
his  favorite  theme  of  pathological  anatomy,  for 
which  it  voted  him  thanks. 

In  1867  he  was  selected  by  tlie  Mayor  <  f  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  us  delegate  to  I  hiladeljihia, 
ns  a  memlier  of  the  Convention  on  Quarant  ne, 
hut  was  prevented  by  piivate  reasons  from  ac¬ 
cepting. 

The  medical  profession  have  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  recognised  an  obligation  to 
Dr.  Hunt  finr  the  success  with  which  he  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  practice  of  this  coutitry  the  use 
of  large  doses  of  quinine  as  a  renierlial  agent  in 
yellow  fever  cases  ;  and  the  diseriiniimtion  with 
which  he  jminted  out  the  condition  and  limita¬ 
tions  forexhiliiting  it.  He  was  led  to  these  investi¬ 
gations  by  the  results  of  the  use  of  (piininc  by 
Frei:ch  Phys  cians  in  epidemics  in  the  east,  in 
which  he  discovered  analogies  to  the  yellow  fever 
in  onr  Southern  climate.  After  having,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Dr.  Mackie,  carcfnllv  test^  itsphys- 
iobigieal  action,  he  made  a  dire.-t  change  in  the 
njijilication  from  that  previously  used,  with  such 
success  as  to  establish  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
agencies  known  for  arrestitig  the  progress  of  yel¬ 
low  fever.  The  medical  jouiiinls  of  the  day  con¬ 
ceded  great  credit  to  Dr.  Hunt  for  the  originating 
of  this  jiracticc  which  has  had  such  satisfactory 
reaults. 

In  1862  the  health  of  Dr.  Hunt  became  feeble. 
His  occujNition  was  gone  in  the  destruction  of  the 
University — his  fortunes  were  shattered,  and  the 
condition  of  his  country  weighed  heavily  on  his 
sp'rits.  He  carried  the  bimlen  of  his  sorrows  into 
a  foreign  land,  to  await  there  the  restoration  of 
the  pnisjicrity  of  the  land  of  his  hive,  in  w  hich  ho 
never  ceased  to  have  a  confident  faith,  although 
the  time  near  or  remote  was  shut  ont  frtiin  his  vi¬ 
sion.  lie  left  in  Novemlior  of  that  year,  and 
went  first  to  Havana.  His  dejuulnre  was  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  deep  distrras  in  the  history  of  Louisiana, 
when  men’s  thouglits  did  not  dwell  long  on  the 
fortunes  of  mere  citiicns,  or  take  heed  of  doing 


honor  for  men’s  civic  virtues  and  jiersonal  wor  th  in 
private  stations.  But  after  Dr.  Hunt  had  left, 
the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Charity  Hos¬ 
pital  placed  on  their  records,  without  ostentation, 
an  expression  of  their  regret  at  his  dcjiartnre,  de- 
jiloring  that  thereby  the  Hosjiital  had  lost  his 
“eminent  medical  and  surgical  services,  ren¬ 
dered  thniugh  a  long  series  of  years  so  as.siduonsly 
and  with  such  consummate  skill.”  That  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Charity  Hosjiital  had  liecn  almost 
continuous  during  his  jirofcssional  life.  His  resig¬ 
nation  as  House  Surgeon,  already  mentioned, 
was  but  a  brief  sejiaration  In  the  organization 
of  the  Medical  College,  and  of  the  University,  the 
enre  of  the  Charity  Hospital  devolved  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  those  institutions.  Dr.  Hunt's  connection 
was  thus  officially  lenewed  ;  aial  whenever,  in 
the  variou.s  changes  and  interchanges,  his  official 
connection  cea.sed,  he  continued  a  volunteer  and 
welcome  attendance  for  the  sake  of  huina  lity  and 
in  the  interests  of  science.  He  may  lie  said  to 
have  had  a  connection  with  the  hosjiital  during 
'the  whole  of  his  professional  life;  and  his  name 
is  identified  with  the  incalculable  amount  of  good 
which  it  dispensed  through  a  thiol  of  a  century. 

His  rcjiiitation  hod  jircceded  him  to  Havana  and 
a  la:  ge  connection  there  were  anxious  for  him  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  his  jirofes.Mon.  It  was  u 
Ixild  steji  fur  one  not  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  his  energy  was  equal  to  the  under¬ 
taking — studying  a  new  lungiinge  in  aid  of  his 
jiraciice  in  a  fiireign  country  —  and  at  the  age  of  fifty 
four  he  concluded  to  undertake  it.  The  rigidi¬ 
ty  of  SjKinish  forms  required  an  examination,  and 
something  of  national  feeling  nnule  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Hunt,  which  was  allowed  to  lie  carrieii 
on  through  an  interjircter,  imconinioiily  rigid,  not 
to  say,  ns  some  have  said,  inquisitorial  in  its  tein- 
jicr.  But  science  is  cosmojiolitan.  The  result 
was  a  great  triaiiijili  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  Hunt, 
and  was,  in  the  disjilay  of  the  exactness  and  uni¬ 
versality  of  hU  knowledge,  a  su:  prise  to  the  exa¬ 
miners,  who  granted  him  a  degree  in  the  name  of 
the  royal  L'niversity  of  Havana,  and  invested  him 
there  with  utft-oinmuii  marks  of  distinction,  in 
August.  18'  8. 

But  the  climate  and  his  breaking  health,  com¬ 
bined  with  domestic  considerations,  jireveiited  his 
carrying  out  that  jilan.  In  1804,  he  was  found, 
still  utteiHleii  by  Ids  devoted  wife,  but  sejiaiated 
from  his  children,  in  the  Island  of  Na.-sau,  the 
heme  of  his  gmralfuther,  doing  something  in  tlie 
practice  of  bis  jmifession, and  successfully  introdu¬ 
cing  the  quiniue  jiractiee  into  that  island  during  an 
epidemic. 

In  the  sjiring  of  1885  the  war  was  practically 
over.  Dr.  Hunt  seized  the  first  jirosja-ct  of  jieace 
and  made  haste  homeward  by  the  way  of  New 
York,  tarrying  a  short  time  to  re«-ruit  his  health 
at  St.  ('aiherine's  Sjiring  in  Canada.  In  Norcni- 
licr  he  landed  again  in  New  Orleans,and  the  fami¬ 
ly  cirefe  was  again  reunited  at  home. 

He  immediately  renewed  his  interests  in  the 
U  niversity. 

Its  ojM-rations  had  been  discoiitinned  during  the 
war;  but  in  Novemlwr,  186.5,  after  the  return  of 
pca(«,  it  was  resuscitated,  but  under  very  dejires- 
sing  circumstances.  The  buildings  had  lieen  oc- 
cujiied  by  tlie  United  K'ates  military — oue  wing 
for  a  colored  school,  undercharge  of  the  Freed  men's 
Bureau — and  all  were  very  much  dilapidated. 
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The  libraiy,  aj)paiattu.  etc.,  were  greatly  dnma- 
ged,  and  the  treasury  of  conrae  empty.  Dr.  Hunt 
waa  chuaen  President,  and  occupied  himself  siic- 
ocaafuliy  in  obtaining  from  the  I>:gislatnre  of  I8G0 
a  new  approjiriation  of  $25,00U  for  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  wants;  and  gnrehis  attention,  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  zeal,  to  the  repairing  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  institution.  In  April  he  ddirered  before  the 
students  and  the  faculty  an  address  on  the  “Util¬ 
ity  of  Science,”  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  |>ro- 
ductions  of  his  |icn  which  have  l>ecn  pulilishcd. 

In  August,  Dr.  Hunt  received  nn  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  lie  Surgeon  of  - the  .Marine  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  an  employment 
suited  to  his  tastes,  and  he  had  ho|)Cs  thalPho 
might  be  able  to  accept  it.  But  his  disease  increas¬ 
ed  uptin  him,  and  he  never  was  able  to  take  any 
Bte]i8  in  the  matter. 

But  bis  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  constitution,  originally  robust,  had  lieen  long 
undermined  by  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout  ;  other 
diseas(‘s  intervened,  under  which  it  finally  gave 
way.  His  health  had  been  so  feeble,  at  times, 
during  his  residence  abroad,  as  to  give  uneasiness 
to  his  family,  and  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1866 
he  became  a  confirmed  invalid.  For  six  months 
before  bis  di-ath  he  was  ineaiiacitated  from  atten¬ 
ding  to  business,  and  after  a  long  and  wasting 
sickness,  diwl  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  on  the  2uth  of  March,  1867, 
lacking  alamt  two  months  of  being  fiD  years  of 
age.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an 
incurable  dysentery. 

He  was  entirely  conscious  of  bit  condition,  and 
met  death  with  serenity,  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  children,  to  whom  he  gave,  one  by  one, 
his  parting  counsel  and  blessings,  strengthening 
them  for  their  loss  with  words  of  loving  advice, 
and  consoling  them  with  the  hojies  which  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  inspires.  Then  committing  himself  to 
the  Divine  mercy,  he  (lassed  away. 

The  esteem  in  which  ho  was  held  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  unanimous  expressions  of  the  press, 
describing  his  death,  as  a  gn'at  loss  to  society  and 
to  science,  and  by  the  wann  tributes  paiil  to  him 
in  the  unanimous I'esoliitions  passed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  of  which  he  was  President,  the  Faculty  of 
Law  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Those  of  the  Law  Faculty  will  most  fitly  de¬ 
scribe  the  general  es  imate  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Dr.  Hunt. 
They  descrilie  him  as  “  one  who  was  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  science  and  of  letters  in 
this  country — a  man  of  varied  and  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  of  extensive,  profound,  and  accurate 
learning,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar, 
a  zealous,  ptrsistent  and  efiScient  advocate,  a 
])romoter  of  public  education,  the  founder  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  an  influential  ad¬ 
viser  and  aider  in  the  establishment  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  this  State,  a  lecturer  unsurpassed  for 
eloquence  and  didactic  talent,  a  citizen  of  high 
spirit  and  exemplary  worth,  and  a  gentleman 
nniversidly  esteemed  for  his  private  virtues.  ” 

This  is  lofiy  eulogium,  but  in  the  consenting 
judgment  of  all  who  knew  Dr.  Hunt  it  was  well 
deserved 

The  professional  life  of  Dr.  Hunt  extended 
over  aliout  thirty  eight  years,  of  which  thirty-four 
were  spent  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  During 


that  period  he  was  indentifled  with  the  public 
institutions  of  the  State  and  city,  and  devoted 
himself  to  them  with  an  ardor  and  zeal  which 
had  no  taint  of  selfishness.  It  was  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  life  to  promote  public  e  lucation,  and 
traces  of  his  energy  are  to  lie  found  in  every  move¬ 
ment  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  and  elevate  the 
standards  for  instrnction.  Especially  in  the  cause 
of  medicine  his  zeal  was  unflagging,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  exertions,  outside  of  the  line  of  his  official 
connection,  were  unremitting  and  of  valuable  ser¬ 
vice.  Enjoying  much  social  influence,  and 
esteemed  by  jiolitical  men  of  all  parties,  he  was 
very  effective  in  securing  the  various  appropriations 
by  the  Legislature  which  placed  the  University 
on  its  present  basis.  His  inflncnce  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  was  more  effec'ual,  because,  though  well- 
known  to  entertain  the  strong  conservative  cast 
of  poliiical  opinions  of  his  family,  and  (irompt 
and  able  in  supporting  them  when  brought  into 
discussion  in  private  circles,  he  never  mingled  in 
the  sti  ifes  of  party. 

As  a  lecturer,  his  reputation  is  very  great,  but 
it  is  traditional  He  prepared  nothing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  although  freipiently  called  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  copies  to  be  printed  of  his  lectures,  cssa^ 
and  other  prores.sional  topics,  he  uiiiforinly  de¬ 
clined.  This  was  partly  from  the  practical  charac- 
U‘r  of  his  mind,  wliich  kept  him  constantly  engag¬ 
ed  in  labors  of  action,  and  partly  because  he 
pieferred  and  cultivated  to  a  great  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  the  faculty  of  oral  instruction.  He  was  a 
lucid  speaker,  completely  roaster  of  his  topics, 
which  he  expbtined  in  a  d  dactic  manner,  which 
made  them  .-eize  at  once  on  the  understanding  of 
the  hearer.  Sometimes  warming  with  his  own 
conviction  of  the  innate  grea'ncss  of  the  themes 
on  which  he  was  discour  sing,  he  grew  into  elo¬ 
quence.  On  these  occasions  he  has  been  described 
by  listeners  as  a  fascinating  lecturer.  Certainly 
he  was  immensely  pipular. 

The  same  qualities  of  earnestness  of  convic¬ 
tions  and  thoroughness  of  knowledge  made  him 
^most  agreeable  associate  in  fociety.  He  was 
thoroughly  imbuetl  with  classic  lore,  and  happy 
in  his  recollections  of  the  best  pitssages  in  ancient 
literature ;  and  he  ke))t  up  with  the  latest  steps 
cf  mcxlern  stdcnce  and  belles  lettres.  His  con¬ 
versation.  which  was  toncheil  with  a  little  of  that 
mannerism  which  is  insensibly  acquired  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  lecturer  accustomed  to  assert  and  analyze  his 
own  thoughts  as  he  goes  along,  was  copious  and 
full  of  i  .terest,  and  therefore  prized  most  highly 
by  men  of  the  liest  intellects.  He  had  a  taste  for 
intellectual  gladiatorsliip  and  delighted  to  measure 
himself  and  his  acquirements  by  the  standard  of 
O' hers,  and  rarely  came  out  of  such  tournaments 
discomfitted. 

His  private  practice  grew  npsoon  to  be  as  wide 
as  he  could  find  time  to  attend  to,  and  but  for 
his  devotion  to  the  institution,  would  have  been 
still  larger.  He  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  his 
profession— it  would  bo  nnfiiir  to  others  to  say 
without  rivals — it  would  be  unjust  to  him  nut  to 
say  that  he  was  without  superiors. 

In  his  personal  qualities  and  personal  deport¬ 
ment,  i)r.  Hunt  was  irreproachable.  His  dis¬ 
interestedness  was  proverbial.  In  bis  long 
attendance  on  the  sick  poor  at  the  Charity  Hospi¬ 
tal,  his  demeanor— which  to  the  general  public 
had  an  air  of  reserve  bordering  on  austeriy — 
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became  gentle,  almoat  tender.  Charity  pitienta 
1^  hondreds  remember  with  gratitude  hi<i  patient 
and  tkillful  care  of  them.  In  his  social  relations,  he 
was  the  well-bred  gentleman,  who  supported  his 
own  dignity  by  refined  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  No  man  erer  imputed  to  him  nnwoithy 
motives  or  unworthy  actions.  Uis  principles  were 
rigidly  just,  and  his  friendships  warm  and  con¬ 
stant. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  biographer  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  domestic  relations,  where  there 
are  such  tender  survivors,  whose  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  the  lost  hnshand  and  father  is  the 
living  testimony  of  how  much  an  1  how  warmly 
he  was  loved  in  life.  His  affection  for  his  bro¬ 
thers,  and  their  strong  love  for  him  and  for  each 
other,  have  heen  so  noted  for  a  tliird  of  a  century 


in  New  Orleanl^  that  vulgar  minds,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  true  beauty  of  the  sentiment  out  of 
which  it  springs,  have  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
it  the  name  of  clannishness.  Hut  the  retention 
in  freshness  for  half  a  century  of  the  most 
trusting  affections  of  childhood,  is  too  rare  to  be 
so  misprised.  It  is  rather  the  honorable  proof  of 
uncorrupted  nature  for  which  tlie  decent,  and 
the  surviving  brothers,  merit  honor. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  daughter  of  Judge  Henry  Carletoii,  formerly 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Louisiana.  By  her  he 
had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
who  survive  him.  His  second  wife,  now  his 
wit^w,  was  daughter  of  Col.  Pride,  of  South 
CaAlina. 


POETRY. 

“FLITTING.” 


TH'B'/s  sunshine  on  the  meadows. 

And  sunshine  on  the  road. 

And  through  the  brightness  toils  my  horse 
Beneath  a  weary  load  : 

And  as  1  stand  beside  my  gate,  with  hand  before  my  eyes, 

1  bear  the  children  laugh  to  see  the  household  gods  I  priz  *. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  old  home 
Was  full  of  mirth  and  glee. 

But  one  by  one  the  household  went 
And  left  it  all  to  me — 

A  quiet  house  of  vacant  rooms,  each  made  a  sacred  place 

By  echo  of  a  missing  vcricc,  or  dream  of  vanished  face. 

Ah,  how  I  ase<l  to  pause  before 
Tlie  mirror  on  the  stair. 

And  shake  my  long  bright  ringlets  out. 

And  fancy  I  was  &ir  1 

I  took  that  quaint  old  mirror  down,  and  packed  it  up  last  night. 

And  never  stopped  to  trick  my  hair — for  what  is  left  is  white  ! 

In  later  years  I  nsed  to  sit 
And  watch  the  long  green  lane. 

For  one  who  came  in  those  old  times 
But  cannot  come  again. 

And  somehow,  still,  at  eventide  my  chair  is  turned  that  way  ;  . 

I  ut  and  work  where  once  I  watched — I  sat  so  yesterday. 

My  new  house  is  a  pleasant  place. 

But  yet  it  grieves  me  how 

Its  small  romplcteness  seems  to  say 
My  world  is  narrow  now. 

Us  fiir  too  small  for  any  one  with  festivals  to  keep. 

But  for  my  funeral  largo  enougli,  for  few  will  come  to  weep. 

Good-bye,  old  house,  a  long  good-bye. 

My  hand  is  on  your  gate; 

Though  tears  are  gathering  in  my  syes, 

I  may  not  longer  wait. 

Good-bye,  old  h'luse,  and  after  all,  the  love  which  makes  you  dear 

Awaits  me  in  that  heavenly  home  which  I  am  drawing  near. 

— Xewure  Z/oM*.  i.r. 
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“DONT  LET  HIM  CATCH  YOU!  ” 

I. 

On  Mnidcnhend  Thicket  the  moonlight  of  Ma/ 

Throws  magical  lieanty  unknown  to  the  day ; 

Hy  the  old  turnpike  gate  where  the  birdcatcher  dwells 
The  note  of  a  nightingale  gurgles  and  swells. 

Deep  hid  in  the  leafage  of  slumbering  elms 
She  sings  the  sad  song  of  the  Dauliaii  realms — 

Of  the  web  that  was  woven,  the  child  that  was  slain, 

The  flight  into  ether  sore  stricken  with  pain. 

Thoiigli  nothing  the  birdcatcher  knows  about  Greek, 

He  fancies  that  nightingale’s  song  is  uiii<|uu  : 

And  I  said  when  the  ]Msgionate  music  I  heard — 

“Don’t  let  him  catch  ymi,  beautiful  bird !  ’’ 

ir. 

Not  very  far  off,  at  the  very  same  hour, 

Two  loiter  togetlier  ’neath  chestnuts  in  flower: 

Faint  blossoms  of  night  give  an  odor  divine. 

Cool  breath  of  the  west  is  more  joyous  than  wine. 

He  tells  her  that  wondrous  old  story  we  know 
(How  sweet  ’twas  to  murmer  it,  lustrums  ago!) 

And  she,  witii  the  music  of  anguish  above, 

Drinks  perilous  draughts  of  the  vintage  of  love. 

Does  he  know,  whose  warm  breath  is  so  close  to  her  cheek. 

More  of  love  than  the  birdcatcher  knows  about  Greek  ? 

If  not,  it  were  time  just  to  whisper  a  word  : 

“  D  jn’t  let  him  catch  you,  my  b^utiful  bird  1  ” 

Mobtimkr  Collin'S. 


ONLY  A  YEAR  AGO. 

Only  a  year  ago,  you  say  1 
How  wearily  time  goes  by. 

With  a  sigh  at  the  birth  of  every  day. 

And  a  tear  of  every  sigh  1 
The  hill  top  peeps  from  clouds  of  mist. 

The  fields  forget  the  snow, 

The  garden  sings  where  we  have  kissed. 
And  only  a  year  ago. 

Only  a  year  ago, — one  week 
From  the  dust  of  the  year  he  kept : 

He  said  that  the  roses  left  my  cheek 
When  my  hand  to  bis  fingers  crept 
The  time  was  brief,  but  the  love  was  long — 
At  least  he  told  me  so 
In  the  farewell  notes  of  the  farewell  song 
He  sang  me  a  year  ago. 

SONO. 

Ijct  us  cling  to  love,  and  never 
From  our  hearts  its  fingers  sever. 
Though  the  cry  rings  on  for  ever, 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost : 
Summer’s  rain,  and  winter’s  frost ; 

Sigh  of  days  we've  loved  and  lost 

Grief  too  deep  for  human  feeling 
Happy  hearts  arc  oft  concealing ; 

For  they  hear  the  echoes  stealing. 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost. 

When  on  cruel  seas  we’re  tost. 

Then  our  cry  is  loved  and  lost 

Eyes  are  weary  soon  of  weeping, 

And  we’re  longing  for  the  sleeping, 


But  the  cry  is  ever  creeping. 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost. 

Wait  the  melting  of  the  frost 

All  who  whisper,  loved  and  lost  1 

Tbe.e’s  a  ray  of  sunlight  gleaming  ; 

Lake-blue  eyes,  once  sad,  are  beaming  ;  * 

Let’s  awaken  from  our  dreaming. 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lust : 

Life  was  pitiless  at  most 

When  its  joys  were  loved  and  lost  I 

To  the  spar  we're  wildly  clinging, 

Which  the  ocein — love,  is  bringing: 

Un  the  shore  are  voices  singing 
Never  lost,  never  lost : 

On  the  waves  our  bark  wa.s  tost ; 

Oft  in  danger — never  lost ! 

Only  a  year  ago,  I  strove 
To  live  when  he  left  my  sight ; 

His  eyes  the  dreamy  enchantment  w.jve, 

I  lost  him.selfin  tbenigbt. 

I  lived  on  hope,  but  he  left  me  brave, 

And  he  had  a  heart  to  show  : 

The  roses  died  with  the  love  he  gave 
Together  a  year  ago. 

Only  a  year  ago,  yon  say ; 

He’s  married,  I  hear,  since  then : 

’Tis  a  capital  thing  to  have  one’s  way. 

As  well  for  women  as  men  I 

Shall  I  Just  whisper  into  her  ear 
And  tell  her  all  I  know  T 

I’ll  keep  the  secret,  don’t  you  fear. 
Entrusted  a  year  ago  I 

■—London  Socioty.  C.  w.  8. 
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A  QUEEN’S  CONFESSION. 

I’m  falling,  waadng,  dying, 

Without  plaint  or  moan, 

Life's  enchantments  all  around  me, 

And  the  world  my  own.  i 

Throned  aloft  in  regal  splendors. 

Should  not  life  be  sweet  ? 

With  a  crown  upon  my  forehead. 

Kingdom  at  my  feet 

Every  day,  adoring  suppliants 
In  my  presence  bend  : 

Evety  day,  fresh  throng  of  suitors 
For  my  grace  contend. 

*  ‘  Wondrous  fair,  ”  they  call  me,  •’  fiurcst ;  ” 

“  Envy  of  all  eyes 
I  am  sick  at  heart  at  listening 
To  their  flatteries. 

What  avail  the  pomp  and  lustre 
Of  my  grand  estate. 

When  my  woman's  heart  amidst  it 
Dwelleth  desolate  ? 

All  men's  love  to  me  is  worthless. 

Save  the  love  of  one  ! 

Who  coukl  see  the  stars  with  vision 
Dazzled  by  the  sun  ? 

Night  and  day  his  image  haunts  me. 

While  1  sleep  or  wake ; 

Little  deems  he  of  the  anguish 
buffer’d  for  his  sake. 

From  his  sires  no  borrow'd  glory 
Blending  with  his  oan. 

All  unrivall'd,  mid  the  famous 
He  stands  first — alui.e  ! 

Ilia  the  greatness  of  a  spirit 
Gentle,  firm,  and  free ; 

Grace  and  goodness  are  his  titles, 

Rankood  his  degree. 

Were  I  but  the  lowliest  maiden. 

Loveliest  in  my  land. 

But  to  do  him  daily  service — 
btoop  to  kiss  his  hand ! 

Sunder'd  are  wr,  by  the  false  world. 

Far  as  east  from  west. 

Woman's  heart  what  dost  thou,  beating 
In  a  loyal  breast? 

And  so  far  I  seem  above  him. 

While  so  low  I  lie. 

In  the  dust — the  merest  abject — 

Mock  d  with  majesty. 

Oh,  the  cruel  weight  of  glory. 

Crushing  out  my  life ; 

The  fair  semblance  gloZfng  over 
The  fierce  inward  strife  ! 

8caice  the  find  peal  shall  have  sounded 
Of  bis  bridal  bell, 

Than  its  merry  tones  shall  mingle 
With  my  funeral  knell. 

Woman's  life  is  love.  A  woman. 

If  of  love  danied. 

Found  a  kingdom  all  too  narrow 
For  my  heart— and  died!  — 

— All  Tkt  Ytar  Bmad. 


CASTLE  AND  COTTAGE. 


Thkre  stands  a  castle  by  the  sea,  * 

With  an  ancient  keep  and  turrets  three. 

And  in  it  dwells  a  lady  rare. 

Rich  and  lovely,  with  golden  hair. 

By  the  wild  wave  plashing  wearily. 

n. 

Id  it  dwells  a  baron  bold, 

Gallant  and  young,  with  store  of  gold, 

Store  of  all  that  man  can  crave 
I'o  cheer  his  pathway  to  the  grave. 

By  the  wild  waves  plashing  wearily. 

III. 

The  lady  bright  is  kind  and  good, 

The  paragon  of'womanhood  ; 

And  her  wedded  lord  is  leal  and  sure, 
Beloved  alike  of  rich  and  ])uor, 

By  the  wild  waves  plashing  wearily, 
rv. 

There  dwells  a  fisher  on  the  strand, 

In  a  little  cot  with  a  rood  of  land. 

With  his  bonnie  wife,  and  girls  and  boys 
That  climb  to  his  knee  with  a  pleasant  noise, 
By  the  wild  waves  plashing  cheerily. 

V. 

And  the  lady  of  the  castle  sighs 
When  she  meets  the  flsberwife's  gladdening 
ey«*s. 

And  wishes  that  Heaven  to  bleasAer  life 
Had  made  her  mother  as  well  as  wife, 

By  the  wild  waves  plashing  cheerily. 

TL 

The  lord  of  the  castle,  riding  home 
O’er  the  hard  sea  sand  where  the  breakers 
foam, 

Oft  sees  the  fisher,  his  labor  done, 

Sit  with  his  wife  in  the  glint  o’  the  sun, 

By  the  wild  wares  plashing  cheerily, 
vn. 

Kit  with  bis  wife,  and  bis  boys  and  girls. 
Dandling  the  youngest  with  golden  curls. 
And  tai'ns  bis  envious  eyes  aside, 

And  well-nigh  weeps  for  all  bis  pride. 

By  the  wild  waves  plashing  wearily. 

Till. 

“  I’d  give,”  quoth  he,  “my  rank  and  state. 
My  wealth  that  poor  men  call  so  great, 
Could  I  but  have  that  fisherman's  joys. 

His  happy  home  and  his  girls  and  boys, 

By  the  wild  waves  placing  cb<<erily. 

— AU  Tk«  Year  Round. 


••  I'  THE  BUD.” 

Ak  lovely  simmer  gloamin', 

Doun  by  the  Craigie  W>hk1, 

I  pu'd  twa  bonnie  rosebuds, 

A  white  ane  and  a  red. 

The  white  was  for  a  lassie. 

The  red  was  for  mysel  ; 

I  look  them  liame,  an’  tended  them 
Wi’  water  frae  the  well. 

Bzith  late  an*  air  I  watched  them 
Wi’  fond  an’  anxious  e’e, 
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For  I  thocht  in  them  an  emblem 
O'  the  future  I  micht  see. 

I  waited  for  them  openin’ 

In  fragrant  beauty  wide, 

An’  breathin’  out  their  eweetnees, 
Aa  they  needled  side  by  side. 

An’  I  wore  the  glowin’  fancy 
That  a’  young  lurers  ke:i, 

O’  a  lang  an’  lovin’  lifetime 
Aye  brichter  till  the  en’. 

Twaa  foolish,  ay,  an’sinfu’, 

But  true  it  proved  for  a’ ; 

The  red  bud  blossomed  lanely. 
The  white  ane  dwined  awa’. 

0  heart  I  be  strong  to  bear  it ; 

O  een  1  true  tears  keep  free ; 

O  life!  be  pure  and  noble — 

An  angel  watcheth  thee. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  BOSES. 

Rosks,  roses,  beautiful  flowers  I 
Pearly  and  pale,  and  pink-lipped  roses, 

In  ye,  the  light  of  the  laughing  hours. 

The  smile  of  the  summer  sun  reposes. 

Children  of  distant  climes  are  ye. 

Flushing  the  vales  with  your  punde  blocm. 

Living  your  life  on  the  breast  of  May, 

And  steeping  her  breath  in  your  soft  perfume. 

Near  ye,  the  nightingale  tenderly  sings, 

Loving  and  lone  in  the  pale  moonlight ; 

His  gushas  of  song,  like  falling  springi. 
Bathing  in  music  the  lids  of  night 

And  when  yonr  reign  in  the  east  is  o’er. 

He  looks  to  the  ses,  and  be  prunes  his  wing, 

And  seeks  once  more  on  our  northern  shore, 
The  rose  that  he  loves  in  a  later  spring. 

For  bhwsom  and  bud  yon  then  arc  ours. 

And  ours  the  voice  of  the  nightingale. 

As  it  floats  along  on  the  bieuth  of  flowers. 
Dewy  and  soft,  through  the  star-lit  vale. 

Beautiful  strangers!  your  home  is  fur. 

Yet  welcome,  aiid  three-times  welcome  here, 

To  ns,  wlio,  beneath  the  ice-king’s  star, 

Sit  songless  and  flowerleas  half  the  year. 

—  Charubtrt't  Jou  aa'. 


THE  OLD  FOLK. 

Ah  I  don’t  be  sorrowful,  darling. 
And  don’t  be  sorrowful,  pray— 
Taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 
There  isn’t  more  night  than  day. 


’Tis  rainy  weather,  my  darling. 

Time’s  waves,  they  heavily  run  ; 

But  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear. 
There  isn't  more  cloud  than  sun. 

We  are  old  folks,  now,  my  darling, 

Our  heads  are  growing  grey, 

But  taking  the  year  all  round,  my  dear. 
You  will  always  find  a  May. 

We  have  had  our  May,  darling, 

And  our  roses  long  ago  ; 

And  the  time  of  the  year  is  coming, 

For  the  silent  night  of  snow. 

And  God  is  God,  my  darling, 

Of  night  as  well  as  day  ; 

And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  go 
Wherever  He  leads  the  way. 

God  of  the  night,  my  darling, 

Of  the  night  of  death  so  grim. 

The  gate  that  leads  out  of  life,  good  wife. 
Is  the  gate  that  leads  to  Him. 

— Sunday  at  IL  me. 
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AjpUlons  Hand  Bookef  Northern  TVors/,  con¬ 
tains  the  ftillest  and  most  reliable  information 
on  all  matters  relating  to  travel  that  can  be  had. 
The  present  is  the  ninth  annual  edition  fit  this 
highly  usefni  work,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  in 
various  ways  improved.  It  is  an  important  help 
to  one  who  wonld  travel  to  advantage  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

DonAey  cf  Son.  By  Cbari.E8  Dickens.  Wi^ 
original  illustrations.  By  S.  Ky  tinge,  Jr.,  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  This  forms  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Diamond  series,  which  has  already 
become  immensely  popular.  The  illustrations 
are  exceedingly  spirited,  and  fur  the  most  part 
well  executed. 

The  Roua  Pate;  cr  EngKthmen  in  the  IJijh- 
/andi.  By  Exics  M  vcKknzik.  Luring,  Publish¬ 
er,  Boston.  The  pubiisber  has  added  this  vol¬ 
ume  to  his  Railwav  Libra^  Series.  It  was  pnb- 
lished  ten  years  since  in  ^glanil,  where  it  waa 
favorably  received.  The  Satunlmy  Reiiew  com¬ 
mends  it  highly,  especially  for  its  descriptive 
part  relating  tu  Highland  acener}*  and  life. 


VARIETIES. 

Ilietorical  Corret/iondenee.  — There  have  recent¬ 
ly  Iwcn  issued,  in  London,  two  important  works  of 
considerable  bistor.cal  value.  These  are  the  C'or- 
rmj  ondtnee  iff  King  George  III  irith  IamxI  North, 
hit  Prime  Mini  tier,  from  1768  to  1783 — a  period 
of  time  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  American 
War,  as  well  oa  the  publication  of  the  famoua 
Lettere  o/Jemut.  The  lettcra  are  publiahed  from 
the  original  lettera  at  Windsor,  by  permission  of 
Qncen  Victoria  and  are  new  to  the  pobli^  except 
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some  extractii  pablished  by  Lord  BronKbiiTn  in  his 
Slatfgmen  of  the.  Reign  cf  King  Gtorge  III.,  and 
by  Lord  Alahnn  in  an  Appendix  to  one  of  the  rol- 
nmc8  of  his  History  of  Enghutd.  They  present  a 
higher  degree  of  intellect — sagacity  mixed  with 
obstinacT  and  personal  prejudicies — than  King 
George  had  previonsly  g»«  credit  for  {>osscs.sing. 
Now  and  then,  too,  traits  of  generosity  arc  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  other  work,  also  in  two  oetaro  vol¬ 
umes,  is  of  later  interest.  It  may  be  called  the 
Secret  History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  and 
contains  The  Correapondence  of  the  late  Earl  Grey 
with  hit  Majmig  King  William  I V.  and  Hir  Her¬ 
bert  Taylor.  During  the  Reform  excitement  of 
1830  32  Loid  grey  was  prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  Private  Seci  ctary 
to  King  William,  whose  letters  he  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  wrote  from  his  private  instruction; — the  alleged 
reason  being  that  hit  Majesty  wrote  with  difficulty, 
from  a  rheumatic  affection  in  his  right  hand  ;  but 
the  great  probability  being  tliat  the  Secretary,  a 
highly-edii.  ated  man,  wrote  more  elegantly,  as 
well  as  more  grammatically,  than  the  Sailor  King 
who  had  been  sent  to  sea,  as  a  midshipman  in  his 
fjortcenth  year  From  this  corres|s>iidence  the 
weakness  of  the  monarch’s  mind  is  olivious.  His 
wife  had  inspired  him  with  a  horror  of  Reform, 
and  it  was  only  by  adroit  management  that  his 
Ministers  kept  him  np  to  the  mark,  and  got  him 
to  sustain  them  in  carrying  the  Reform  lull.  It 
may  be  expected,  from  statements  in  these  vol¬ 
umes  (one  of  which  is  that  he  had  gn'at  tender¬ 
ness  towards  pockct-borough.s),  that  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham  will  publish  some  revelations  respecting  his 
share  in  framing  and  passing  the  Uelbrm  bill. — 
American  IMerarg  Gazette. 

Prinfert  and  ComjioMtort  — “  The  printer  is 
generally  sens  tive,  and  far  from  robust,  and  is 
liable  to  bronchitis,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion ;  his 
greatest  foe  is  consumption.  Dr.  h^ward  Smith 
stated  in  his  report  that  in  100  readers  there  were 
2'75  weeks  of  sickness  yearly  jar  man,  and  in 
10  years  2*3  weeks  a  year;  the  yearly  mortality 
among  them  was  1  in  44,  and  the  average  age  at 
death  45  years.  Comiuiring  the  mortality  among 
printers  with  the  death-rate  among  agricultural 
laboiers,  it  was  found  that  Itetwccn  the  ages  of  35 
to  45  among  printers  it  was  1  -747,  among  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  O’t-05 ;  and  between  45  to  55 
among  printers  it  was  2*367,  among  agricultural 
laborers  1*145.  The  mortality  among  com()ositors 
from  consumption  was  double  that  of  the  whole 
country;  riz.  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  against 
forty-eight  per  cent.  It  ( annot  be  said  that  the 
printer  is  irregular  in  bis  habits.  Taking  printers 
as  a  class,  they  are  rather  absti‘mious  than  othcr- 
w*isc ;  and  if  pressmen,  whose  muscular  exertion 
is  greater,  are  given,  together  with  more  food,  to 
a  little  more  drinking,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that 
not  a  few  of  them  are  teetotalers,  their  experience 
and  the  lesson  of  their  very  life  showing  that  the 
duties  of  the  pressman  can  lie  as  easily  and  effici¬ 
ently  jierformed  by  a  teetotaler  as  by  the  drinker. 
Printers  have  charities  of  their  ow*n  worthy  of 
every  support  Those  of  London  have  their 
Prin  ers’  Pension,  with  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  jC20O0,  with  which  they  give  handsome 
pensions  to  273  of  tlieir  disabled  members. 
They  have  almshouses  also,  and  recently  they  have 
established  a  Printers’  Orplian  Asylum.  The  work 


of  the  printer  is  very  arduous,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
most  fatal  to  life.  At  a  meeting  for  |>rumoting 
this  last  benevolent  effort,  Mr.  Ch.-irle*  Reed,  the 
excellent  chairman,  said :  Printers,  to  use  a 
phrase  well  understood  among  themselves,  at  the 
best  have  had  ‘  hard  lines  *  of  it.  Theirs  was  a 
work  which  brings  into  plav,  not  the  skilled  labor 
of  the  hand  alone,  but  th6  high  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  their  work  was  not  a  work  of  the  day  only, 
but  they  were  found  toiling  at  the  midnight  hour, 
and  often  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  to 
gratify  the  public  taste,  and  to  elevate  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  standard  of  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity.  In  doing  this,  they  expendwl  the  tionc,  the 
mncle,  and  the  fibre  of  the  pyhsical  frame  and 
they  drew  so  largely  uimn  their  mental  powers 
that  they  almost  necessarily  reducinl  the  amount 
of  vital  energy,  and  rcnderetl  thems<*lves  more 
assailable  by  distemper  and  disease,  falling  vic¬ 
tims  often  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  labor 
they  had  undergone.  This  being  so,  their  wid¬ 
ows  and  children  are  frequently  left  in  a  state  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  and  they  liNik  round  in 
vain  for  help  unless  the  claim  is  recognized  by 
their  own  class." — 1‘rofettor  Leoiu  l^vi. 

Po/mlation  of'  Gre  it  roirns.— The  population  of 
the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  Lnited  King¬ 
dom  ill  the  middle  of  the  presi'ntyear  is  estima¬ 
ted  by  the  Registrar-General  as  follows : — 
London  -  -  -  -  3  (>82,372 

Liverpool  -  -  -  -  432,439 

Glasgow  -  -  -  -  410.979 

Manchester  -  -  -  3(12,823 

Biriningh.im  -  •  -  313,94.8 

Dublin  (and  some  suburbs)  319,210 
I^*ds  ....  232.428 

Sheffield  .  .  -  -  22),199 

Elinbiirgb  (City)  -  -  176,081 

Bristol  ...  .  11.5.572 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  -  .  124,960 

Salford  .....  11.5,013 

Hull .  106,740 

In  a  paper  On  the  Orbit  of  the  November  Meteors 
read  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
Professor  Adams  demonstrates  that  the  periodic 
time  of  the  meteors  is  33*25  years  ;  conserjiiently, 
observers  will  know  when  to  expect  their  re-, 
appearance.  The  stream  of  meteors  occupies 
an  arc  of  the  orbit,  and  in  piissit.jr  any  given 
point,  produces  the  surprising  elFecta  witnessed 
last  November.  From  calculations  made  by 
foreign  astronomers,  and  tested  by  Professor 
Adams,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
great  comet  of  18(12  is  a  part  of  the  same  cur. 
rent  of  matter  as  that  to  which  the  August  met¬ 
eors  belong.  If  verified  by  further  observation, 
this  will  be  a  highly  important  fact  in  cosmical 
science,  and  astronomers  will  be  busy  speculat¬ 
ing  whe'her  there  is  any  relation  between  com¬ 
ets  and  meieors.  The  agreement  in  their  orbits, 
it  is  thought, can  baldly  be  accidental. 

Metsa  jet  from  Ike  Start.  The  often-expr»*8sed 
wish  that  we  could  get  messages  from  the  stars 
ba.s  been,  in  a  s  -use,  realis*cd.  It  is  known  by 
recent  observations  in  siiectrum  analysis,  that 
hydrogen  is  one  of  the  constitnentn  of  a>  number 
of  the  fixed  stars.  .Mr.  Graham.  Master  of  the 
Mint,  has  experimented  on  a  specimen  of  meteo¬ 
ric  iron,  and  found  it  to  contain  six  times  more 
hydrogen  than  ordinary  malleable  iron.  This 
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gM  miiRt  have  been  r.baorbed  in  the  ntmoaiihere 
through  which  the  iron  last  passed  when  blazing 
hot ;  consequently,  this  iron  brings  to  ns  the 
hydrogen  ol  far  remote  stars,  tells  ns  something 
of  their  condition,  and  we  infer  that  they  must 
have  a  very  dense  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gus. 
In  a  short  paper  on  this  important  subject,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Ciruham  remarks 
that  the  dense  atmosphere  here  referred  to  must 
be  sought  for  beyond  the  light  cometary  matter 
floating  attout  within  the  limits  of  the  solar 
syst(‘m.  This  opens  a  grand  question  in  cos- 
roical  science  ;  if  .Mr  Graham  can  throw  further 
light  on  it  by  fresh  investigations  of  meteorities, 
his  name  and  fame  will  be  deservedly  magnitied. 
lie,  working  in  bis  laboratory,  and  collecting 
gases  by  an  aspirator,  and  the  astronomer  with 
his  spectroscope,  are  both  endeavoring  to  solve 
Borne  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

Dante  in  Dutch. — An  event  in  literature  has 
occured  in  Holland.  A  Dutch  man  of  letters, 
Mr.  Hacke  van  Mynden,  has  published  a  very 
exact  translation  of  Dante's  '*  Divina  Cuiume- 
dia.”  The  Dutch  are  in  ruptiL|t‘s  with  the  ter¬ 
ra  rima  versification.  The  following  specimen 
Is  from  the  “  Inferno,”  Canto  3  : — 

Tim  vutto  hij  mUe  hand,  rn  wcl  torrodrn 
/sig  hb  mij  lum,  CD  •clionk  mb  niruaro  krarh:cn. 

/s>  I  UaaldbD  we  In  den  atifrund  naar  bouudeu ' 

Waar  xuebten,  luide  kretuii  jarotn(<rkLicht.'n, 

Die  duistre  alerreluoX'j  lurhte  Uoorlwordcu, 

Zoodat  xo  my  lot  druovo  tronen  bracUU'ii. 

The  “  I’all  Mall  Gazette,  ”  quoting  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  these  pa-NSages,  remarks:  “This 
is  the  flrst  Dutch  work  on  Dante  of  which  vtc 
can  ascertain  the  existence  The  Swedes  have 
had  since  18()7  N.  Lovda’s  complete  version  of 
the  “Comedy  ’’  in  terza  rima,  with  somewhat  co¬ 
pious  notes,  (t‘e.  The  Uussi.tn3  have  only  a 
prose  version  of  the  *•  Inferno  ”  (with  h  lax- 
man’s  illustrations).  The  Hungarians  have 
hitherto  confined  their  attention  to  the  “  Vita 
Nuova.'’  The  Spanish  possess  the  oldest  En- 
ropean  translation  of  the  “  iiiferuu,”  which  wits 
composed  by  Arch-ileacon  Villegas,  in  stan- 
ZiiH  of  eight  verses,  <i»  arte  vtayor,  or  containing 
four  feet  of  unequal  lengths.  It  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  l.il.t,  under  the  patronage  of  tjueen  Joh¬ 
anna.  and  still  stands  alone  in  the  language. 
The  last  version  of  the  “  Comedy  ”  in  Latin 
(hexameters)  was  writen  by  the  Abbe'  Della 
riazza  in  1848  :  the  introduction  by  the  erudide 
critic,  Carl  Witte,  comprises  several  specimens 
of  Latin  and  French  versions  besides  the  ^ipaii- 
ish  one.  Uf  the  other  French  translations,  as 
of  the  German,  the  number  is  considerable. 
Several  of  the  Teutonic  languages  seem  to  lend 
themselves  with  more  ease  than  English  to  Dan¬ 
te’s  metre,  inasmuch  us  they  supply  a  larger 
proportion  of  paioxytono  word.s  suited  to  the 
double  rhymes.” — American  Literary  Gaz.tte. 

Thackeray. — ‘‘  Shortly  before  his  death,  Thac¬ 
keray  amused  a  party  of  literary  friends  by  re¬ 
calling  some  early  trials  arising  from  his  brief 
coniiectiou  with  a  daily  paper  on  which  he  was 
engaged  as  a  liU^rary  reviewer.  Gne  of  tlie 
flrst  woiks  submitted  to  the  writer  was  Roscoe’s 
‘  Life  and  Works  of  Henry  Fielding,’  un  author 
of  whose  productions,  with  the  sirgie  exception 
of  ‘  Tom  Jones,’  he  was  at  that  time  totally 
ignorant.  Unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  unfit¬ 


ness  for  the  task,  the  fntura  novelist  wt  to  woik, 
and  after  concicntiously  reading  every  line  of 
Roscoe’s  bulky  volume,  sent  in  a  review  for 
which  he  eventually  received  a  payment  that 
was  poor  remuneration  for  the  ten  days  of  pre¬ 
liminary  study  which  he  went  through  ere  he 
took  pen  in  hand.  Still  suffering  from  the  ex¬ 
haustion  cons  qnent  upon  this  ill  paid  service, 
he  was  required  to  perform  a  still  more  Hercu¬ 
lean  labor.  On  returning  to  his  chamb  -r  from 
an  afternoon’s  walk,  he  fonnd  piled  high  upon 
his  tab  e,  and  cumbering  all  his  more  m.isslve 
furniture,  the  entire  series  of  volumes  forming 
the  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Britnn- 
iiica.’  On  his  desk  lay  a  note  f.  om  his  editor, 
requesting  him  forthwith  to  review  the  terrify¬ 
ing  array  of  closely-printed  quartos.  At  this 
point  of  his  story  the  narrator  was  interrupted 
with  tho  enquiry,  *  What  did  yon  do  with 
them?’ — ‘The  only  thing  that  an  honest  joiir- 
nilist  could  do  under  the  circumstances,’  was 
the  answer,  ‘  i  itacked  the  book-*  in  a  cab.  and 
sent  them  straight  back  to  Printing  House 
Square.’  ” — Athemmm. 

An  Oil  Jloute — The  publisbicg  hou»>  of  R!- 
vingtou  &  Co.,  London,  which  still  fljorDhes, 
w.is  founded  a.s  fur  bock  as  the  year  1711,  in 
the  reign  of  (jueeu  Atire,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
ol  lest  in  England.  Mr.  John  Riviiigt  m  has  just 
let'.rccl  from  the  firm  in  which  he  hss  been  a 
juirtner  for  thirty-one  years,  and  the  business 
will  now  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Francis  Hansard 
Nivington,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  Ibuuder 
of  the  hous“.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  which 
bids  fair  to  supercede  the  imperial  rule  of  Aus- 
tiia  in  Gcumany,  was  e.slnb.ished  only  el<  ven 
ve.u's  belore  the  publishing  und  book-elling 
hou8i‘  of  Kivington  was  fun  ided — Iltd. 

Gan  H'asfs  in  Londjn.. — The  quantity  of  gas 
made  by  the  several  tuctro]>olii.un  g  s  cmiipu- 
nies  i-i  iibout  10,410,00  )  000  cubic  f.-et  per  an¬ 
num  ;  ihe  gas  Sold  may  ^  taken  at  9  0o0,*i00,0u0 
cubic  feet  p.!r  annum.  The  difforetice  between 
these  quantities  is  the  amount  of  Ihe  loss  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  distiibution  ;  iu  act,  so  much  worse 
than  pure  was'e,  us  it  is  ii  juriuiis  to  health  on 
being  ulisui  bed  into  the  e.irili  and  expended  in 
the  air.  This  is  wliat  the  gas  cempanies  s  y. 
The  uuinufaciure  consumes  neatly  a  m  11. on  aiid 
a  quarter  tons  of  coal  ayear  ;  the  los-  lepresents, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  opponents  of 
the  gas  cimpanies,  1,44,000,1100  cubic  feet, 
which,  at  the  mean  cost  of  4v.  Utl  per  thousand, 
is  worth  £o3i>  0..0  per  annum. 

I.ibrariet  in  Boyotd, — From  an  esteimied  cor¬ 
respondent  wo  have  received  the  following : — 

The  public  library  iu  Bugotti,  founded  by 
Francisco  .\ntonio  .Moreno  y  Lscandon.my  great- 
graad-father,  who  died  as  Kegent  ol  Chile  at  the 
end  of  the  la.st  century,  has  from  40,0Ui)to  4o,tl00 
volumes,  not  reckoning  the  20, Out)  lately  added, 
and  among  them  some  very  good  biographical 
curiosities.  It  has  a  printed  catalogue,  and  is 
served  by  a  librarian  whose  appointments  aro 
8U0  dollars  per  anum.  It  is  open  every  day 
from  10  to  2  o’clock,  except  on  bundays.  The 
convents  possessed  very  good  libraries,  but 
those  Institutions  being  abolished  in  18iil,  their 
boolLS  have  been  taken  to  the  public  library  ; 
there  may  be  about  2>l,h0U  of  them,  the  best 
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works,  however,  bare  boon  lost  or  stolen.  The 
Augustine  Convent  had  about  1],()0U  vols.,  tlie 
Dominic  t<,00o,  the  Franciscan  8  tiOtt,  the  loser 
order  of  St.  Augustin  (CandeIarios)ti,0i>0.  Among 
them  are  tl.e  iK'st  of  the  old  Spatiish  e<.ilions 
and  verj  rate  Spanish  books  on  Hebrew,  Arabic 
and  Spanish  philology.  There  are  three  private 
national  librar  <*(>,  nuniWring  1,500  2,40i>  vo's., 
and  mine  having  about  8  500  vols., of  which  about 
1,000  voh)  are  on  New  Granada  and  Ameri¬ 
can  History,  jnostly,  however,  on  Natural 
Sciences.  1  have  eleven  manuscript  grammars 
and  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  Abori¬ 
gines,  and  other  curioiw  MSS.  The  library  of 
the  Collegio  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario,  for 
the  use  of  the  College,  of  about  5,t.00  vols;  of 
these  there  is  no  catalogue.  My  MSS.  list  ofNew 
Granada  books  bss  about  3,400  titles  of  books, 
ps.mpblcts.etc.  There  are  eleven  printing  offices 
in  bugota.and  the  following  journals: — Kegistro 
Oficial, daily;  La  Musica,  half  monthly;  El  Nacio- 
nal,  daily  ;  LI  Cundinu  n)arqu(-B,weekly;La  Ca- 
ridud,  weekly  ;  Gaceta  Medico,  monthly  :  El 
Iris,  weekly  ;  La  Homeopatia,  monthly  ;  Bole- 
tin  industrial,  (eventual) ;  La  Trensa.  twice  a 
week ;  Cuadros  de  Costambres,  weekly  ;  La 
Alianja  three  times  a  month;  Anales  Masoticoa; 
El  Mensajero,  daily  ;  La  Bruja,  weekly.” — E  U. 
—  Oriental  Literary  Gazette. 

The  Monoecope. — The  effect  of  looking  with 
one  eye  on  pictures,  especially  landscapes,  is 
familial  ly  known,  though  the  explanation  re¬ 
quires  sjiecial  knowledge  of  optical  luw.s.  The 
exclusion  of  extraneous  light  is  also  commonly 
appreciated,  as  vte  may  see  when  people  peep 
at  a  picture  through  the  narrow  tube  made  by 
the  ioosely  clenched  fisL  To  combine  mono¬ 
cular  vision  with  undisturbed  light  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance  has  been  invented  by 
a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  readers 
of  the  “  l.a*i8ure  Hour”  have  been  indebted  for 
occasional  contributions  in  fonner  years.  To 
construct  the  “monoscope,”  as  he  calls  it,  take 
two  pieces  of  circular  card,  blackened,  say  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  in  the  centre  of  one  make 
a  square  orihce.one  and  a  half  inch  square. 
From  the  second  piece  remove  a  quad. ant  or 
section  of  a  fourth  of  tlie  circle.  By  sliding 
one  of  these  cards  on  the  other,  the  orifice  in 
No.  1  cun  be  adjusted  to  inspect  a  picture  of 
any  size. 

Ceylonese  Li'eratvre. — Of  the  papers  contained 
in  the  Jvumal oj  (he  Ceylon  Branch  oj  the  li.Asia'ic 
Fodety  tor  18t!5-6,  which  has  just  ceme  to  band, 
we  mention  the  following  as  coming  within  the 
especial  province  of  Oriental  scbolais.  I.  On 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft  in  (.'ey Ion,  By 
DandrisDe  Silva GUioneratue  Modliar(ii.  1-117). 
This  is  probably  the  richest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  that  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
many  superstitions  concerning  demon  worship, 
which  uiideilie  and  crop  out  through  the  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon ;  and  it  is 
the  more  valuable  as  it  enable.'*  us  to  judge  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  similar  practices  w  hich 
may  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  in  vogue 
on  the  continent  of  India.  The  different  forms 
of  superstition  have  been  treated  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  aspects:  viz.,  1,  Demoui^m,  or  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  demons  or  evil-spirits;  2,  Capuism,  or 
the  worsh  p  of  gods,  deuii-god.-*,  and  deified  he¬ 
roes  ;  8,  Grabaism,  or  the  worship  of  plane's 


and  star< ;  and  4,  Miscellaneous  .Huperstitinns* — 
IL  The  tiist  diaconme delivered  by  R  iddha.  By 
the  Rev.  D.  T.  G  >gerly  fp.  I  IK  42).  This  is 
a  tran'>lation  from  the  Pall  of  the  Dliammach- 
akkspparatanastttta,  in  which  the  germ  thouzhts 
of  Bud  ihaV  entiiesystem  are  contained  ;  and  an- 
thenticated  ss  tbi.'*  discourse  isbv  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  earLest  Buddhist  au'hois,  it  is 
also  the  most  important  to  the  historian  of  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism. — 111.  On  the  origin  of 
the  Sinhalese  language.  By  James  D'Alwis 
(p.  143'-1'>6).  This  is  a  very  clever  attempt,  by 
the  greab'st  living  writ«‘r  on  the  Sinhalese  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  at  disproving  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Sir  E.  Tenneiit’s  “History  of  Ceylon,” 
that  the  Sinhalese  language  presents  unequivocal 
proof  of  an  affinity  with  the  Dravidian  langua¬ 
ges.  Tiie  author  adducS'S  here  only  historical 
proof  for  his  dissent  from  Sir  E  Tennent's  views, 
reserving  the  more  im|)ortant.  viz.,  the  philo¬ 
logical,  tor  a  subsequent  paper.  But  whether 
he  eventually  succeeds  in  bringing  conviction 
to  our  minds  as  to  the  Sinhalese  belonging  to 
the  Norihern  or  Ariaii  family  of  languages,  or 
whether  we  c<4tinuc,  on  account  of  its  distinctly 
Dravidian  conformation,  to  class  it  with  the 
languages  of  Southern  India,  notwithstanding 
its,  for  the  greater  pait  Arian  vocabulary,  we 
candidly  confess  that  a  third  opinion,  lately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Professor  l..a8een  (Ind.  AIL,  vol.  i. 
second  edition),  viz  ,  that  the  Sinhalese  belongs 
to  the  Malayo-i’olyne.«ian  stock  of  languages 
has  nothing  to  approve  itsrdt  to  us. — OiietUaC 
Lit.  Gazitte. 

Les  Pianos  CItickerIny — The  curiosity  of  visit¬ 
ors  continues  to  be  fixed  on  that  jiart  of  the 
American  section  which  contains  the  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Since  the  day  when  Messrs.  Ritteb, 
PozNANSKi,  Wehi.i  and  Mmc.  Esccdiek-Kast- 
KEK  revealed  to  the  public  the  marvelous  qualities 
of  the  pianos  of  the  Messrs.  Chickeriso,  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  there  is  not  a  pianist,  nor  even 
a  sim|)le  amateur,  who  has  not  wished  to  test,  by 
himself,  their  sujieriority  over  the  productions  of 
other  American  houses.  All,  without  exception, 
have  decided  like  us,  and  the  public  without  hesi¬ 
tation  has  declared  for  them ;  it  is  the  decision 
of  the  open  jury,  preceding  that  of  the  official 
jury. 

If,  before  commencing  a  review  of  the  products 
of  instrument  manufacture  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
we  |)crtinnciously  allude  to  the  pianos  sent  by 
the  Messrs.  Chickeriro,  it  is  because  they  seem 
to  ns  to  realize  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
structure  of  the  instrument.  In  facL  their  am¬ 
plitude  thiir  melodic  capabilities,  their  purity  and 
depth  of  tone,  ns  well  as  their  perfect  evenness  in 
the  singing  jiower,  place  them,  incontestably, 
above  all  other  pianos  of  American  origin.  But 
it  is,  above  all,  in  their  great  solidity  that  they 
defy  all  comparison. 

We  shall  describe  at  some  futare  time  wherein 
lie  the  elements  by  means  of  which  Messrs.  Chick- 
KKiNu  have  reached  the  production  of  such  re¬ 
markable  instruments.  Let  it  suffice  for  ns  to 
say,  to-day,  that  they  are  the  creators  of  them, 
the  veritable  inventors;  and  that  if  other  makers 
have  followed  in  their  steps,  the  products  of  these 
last  can  only  have  the  relative  value  which  exists 
between  the  original  and  the  copy. — From  La 
France  Musicals,  May  5,  1867. 


